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TO THE READER, 


| : 0 


AFTER the very favourable reception 
which the Four former Volumes of 


my Sermons have met with, both at home 
and abroad, I had reſolved not to preſume 
on offering any more to the Publick. To 


this publication. of another Volume, my 
preſent ſituation gave riſe. Being now, by 


the infirmity of very advanced age, laid 


aſide from all the labours of the pulpit, 
and poſleſling, of courſe, more retirement 
and leiſure than formerly, it occurred to 
me, ſometimes, to look back into Sermons, 
moſt of which had been compoſed a great 
many years ago, with a view to obſerve 


how far they agreed in the ſtrain of 
thought with thoſe which I had written 


i, 3 


| 


r 
at a later period. In reviewing them, 
paſſages ſometimes appeared which I ima- 
gined might be ſerviceable, either for ad- 
monition or conſolation to various claſſes 
of perſons; and the thought began to ariſe 
in my mind, that by employing my preſent 
leiſure, as long as health allowed, in preparing 
ſome of thoſe Diſcourſes for the preſs, it might 
be in my power to be ſtill of ſome uſe in 
the world. Encouraged by this idea, I 


| went on to reviſe and correct one Sermon 
after another, often making alterations and 


additions, till the prefent Volume aroſe. 


Troven the ſubjects of theſe Sermony 
be different from thoſe which I formerly 


publiſhed, ſome of the fame ſentiments and 


expreſſions may occaſionally be found to be 


repeated in them. This is apt to happen, 
partly from that ſimilarity of thought and 


ſtyle which will run through all the com- 
poſitions of an Author who is not copying 


others, 


ro” 


others, but writing from his own refleRionss 
and partly, from the coincidence of ſome 


general topicks and alluſions which recur 


frequently in ſerious diſcourſes of the prac- 
tical kind, Where any inſtances of this 
nature preſented themſelves to my me- 
mory, I found, that without altering the 
ſtrain of the Sermon, I could not altogether 
ſuppreſs and omit them; and as it is not 


often they occur, I did not think it requiſite 


that they ſhould be omitted. If the ſenti- 


ment, where firſt introduced, was in any 
degree uſeful or important, the renewal of 
it, when brought forth under ſome different 


; form, enlarged perhaps, or abridged, or 


placed in connection with ſome other 
topick, may be thought to ſtrengthen and 
—With re- 


confirm the impreſſion of it. 


gard to errors or inaccuracies of any other 
kind, the Author muſt truſt to the indul- 
gence of the candid Reader. : | 


HUGH BLAIR. 
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SERMON I. 


on Horns and D1sAPPOINTMENTS. 


| Pxovenss, x. 28. 


The hope of the Righteous ſhall be 8 ; 
but the edicts, of the Wicked ſpall _ 
periſh. 


EXKTTACHMENT + to futurity has 
A a remarkable influence on the 
. operations of the human mind. 
The preſent, whatever it be, ſeldom en- 
gages out attention ſo much as what is to 
come. Remembrance of the paſt may 
ſometimes occupy our thoughts; but what 
| for the- moſt part fills them, is the antici- 
Vor. R B-- pation 


| 2 : On th opes and D. appointments. 


_ pation of the future. The preſent is apt 
— tobe conſidered as an evaneſcent icene, juſt 
about to paſs away; and in the mid{t of 
W || wiſhes and defires, of hopes and fears, 
= || which all reſpect futurity, we may be ſaid 
| | to dwell. As on theſe the life of man is 
ſo much ſuſpended, it becomes a very ma- 
terial part both of wiſdom and of duty to 
4 attend to any regulations by which they 
15 may be properly conducted. For if ex- 
| _ pectations and hopes on one hand, and 
| fears and alarms on the other, are ſuffered 
1 to ariſe with groundleſs precipitancy, and 
T's do acquire an undue, aſcendant, it is evi- 
Vit dent that they will produce much deluſion 
| in conduct, and often will engender much 
vice and guilt, As there is a®ope of the 
Bi! Righteous which ſhall. be gladneſs, ſo there 
1 s an enpedclation of the Wicked which ſhall 
11 — periſh. The anticipations of the former, 
conducted by prudence and regulated by 
| piety, miſlead him not from his duty, and 
afford him ſatisfaction in the end. While 
1 9 expectations of the latter, ariſing from 
ñ - .-  Yaomaſic imaginary proſpects, delude him 
= ED St wo KEY 3 
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ject of meditation, to conſider, in a few 
inſtances, of what we may, and of what we 
may not, reaſonably expect from the world, 


when we look forward to what is moſt + 


likely to happen, in the ordinary Fours of 
human affairs. 


1. W are not to expect the uninter- 
rupted continuance of any meaſure of 
health, proſperity, or comfort which we 


now enjoy. There is the greater reaſon 
for beginning with this admonition, as there 
is a ſtrong propenſity in human nature to 


imagine that what we at preſent poſſeſs 
is always to remain. When no warnings 


of any approaching change appear, we are 
all inclined to look forward to futurity 


with a ſmile; and to indulge the hope that 


to-morrow ſhall be as this: day and even 


more abundantly. Hence, in the lives of 


thoughtleſs men, there breaks forth ſo much 
folly and preſumption, ſo much pride and 


=o wu and often ſo much-1 impiety and con- 
| B 2 8 tempt 8 


3 
for a while with vanity, and terminate in 8 ERM. | 
miſery. ' It will therefore be an uſeful ſub⸗ 
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S ERM. tempt of religion. bat is the Almighty that 


_— wwe ſhould ſerve him? Or what profit ſhall 


we have, if we pray unto him? Our moun- 


tain flands:firong; and ſhall never be moved. 


On the lot of ſome men Providence is 
pleaſed to beſtow a longer continuance of 
proſperity than on that of others. But, 
as the term of that continuance is hidden 


from us, all flattering and confident ex= 


peQations are without foundation. At 


one period or another, it is certain that the 


calm is to be troubled, and the dark cloud 


is to ariſe; and how ſoon that period is to 


come, you cannot tell. In your health, or 
fortune, or among your connections 


and friends, be aſſured that ſome trial 
awiaits you. For human life never ſtands 
ſtill for any long time. It is by no means 

a fixed and ſteady object, like the mountain 


or the rock which you always find in the 
fame ſnuation; it is a river continually 


moving and flowing. Neither i is it the ſtill. 
and ſmooth ſtream which glides along with 


the ſame conſtant tenor; but a river which 


1 a time may hold a regular courſe 


within 
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* 


within i its banks, til, being interrupted by 8 ERM. 
rocks, it foams into a torrent, or, ſwoln by 8 


foreign currents, it lays waſte the neigh- 


bouring plains. Amidſt ſuch viciſſitudes 
of time and life, who has any title to 


| reckon upon the future ? To faults, all are 

ſubject; to troubles, all are expoſed. As 
that man is the moſt virtuous who can be 
charged with the feweſt faults, ſo that life 


is the happieſt which ſuffers: the feweſt 


troubles. . To look for entire exemption 
from them is to court diſappointment. -- 


At the ſame time, I do not mean to hold 


it forth as any precept of religion or wiſ- 
dom, that we ought always to ſadden the 


preſent hour by dwelling on the thoughts 
of future diſappointment. What is given 
us, let us chearfully enjoy, and render thanks 


to Him who beſtows it. Virtue, con- 
joined with prudence, may reaſonably af- 
ford the proſpect of good days to come. 
For God giveth to a man that is good i in his 
WF. Wi 9 and Knowledge, and joy. Such 


| „ Eceleſ. ii, 26. | | | 
Ca a proſ- 
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bs 2 * M. a  proſpe&t therefore he may innocently i in- 
WS: REN dulge, if he preſerve always that temper- 


ance and moderation, that modeſty and 
humility, which become one who knows 
that his ſtate is ever in hazard of changing. 
But I mean to warn thoſe who, giving 
way to the elation of giddy hopes, loſe the 


command of themſelves, that by this in- 


toxication of mind they are preparing the 
way for an alteration of ſtate; they are 
puſhing forward the wheels of advancing 
change; they are accelerating / their own 


downfall. To them belongs that admoni- 


tion of the wiſe man, would they ſeriouſly 
liſten to it; FJ a man live many years and 
rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the 
. days of darkneſs, for they ſhall be many: 
| all that cometh is voy” 


| * 


=, II. WI are not to expect, from our in- 
tercourſe with others, all that ſatisfaction 


which we fondly wiſh. What the indi- 
vidual either enjoys or ſuffers by himſelf, 


* E-cleſ. xi. 8. | 7 oy 
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affairs, we are all ſo cloſely interwoven 
with one another, that a very material part 


of our happineſs or miſery ariſes from the 


hearts of all men, ſome wiſh of this nature 
lurks; ſome wiſh not to be overlooked in 
the crowd, but to attain that degree of 
diſtinction which they conceive er _ 
reaſonably claim. 


connections which we have with thoſe who 


are around us, and the relations in which 
we ſtand to them. Thele, therefore, open 
a field within which our wiſhes and expec- 


tations find an ample range. One of the 


firſt objects of wiſh to every one, is to main- 
tain a proper place and rank in ſociety; 
not to fall behind his equals; but rather, 
if he can, to ſurpaſs them, ſo as to com- 
mand conſideration and reſpect from his 


neighbours. This, among the vain and 


ambitious, is always the favourite aim. 
With them it ariſes to immoderate expecta- 
tions, founded on their ſuppoſed talents 


and imagined merits. But perhaps, in the 


exhibits only an imperfect view of his — 
condition. In the preſent ſtate of human 


Ba 75 | | With 
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With reſpect to claims of this ſort it is 


— to be apprehended that, among perſons of 
all characters and. deſcriptions, many an 


" expettation muſt periſh, and many a diſap- 
pointment be endured, For ſuch is the 
power which the ſophiſtry of ſelf-love 
exerciſes over us, that almoſt every one 
may be aſſured that he meaſures. himſelf - 
by a deceitful ſcale; that he places the 
point of his own merit at a higher degree 
than others will admit that it reaches. All 
are jealous of the high pretenſions of others. 
He who ſuſpects a rival in his neighbour, 
will ſtudy every method of bringing him 
down to what he takes to be his proper 
level; nay, often of depreciating him be- 
low it. Hence the endleſs mortifications 
which the vain and ſelf-conceited ſuffer. 
Hence the ſpleen and reſentment which is 

ſo often breaking forth, diſturbing the peace 
of ſociety, and involving. it in crimes and * 
miſeries. Were expectations more mo- 
derate, they would be more favourably re- 
ceived. Did we more rarely attempt to 
- puſh ourſelves into notice the world would 
Hes RE more 


0 
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more readily allow us, nay ſometimes aſſiſt SERM, * 1 


us, to come forward. Were we content — 


ſometimes to remain in the ſhade, we 
would with more advantage come forth 


into ſunſhine, and find the e in- 


terrupted hy fewer clouds. 

In the cloſer connexions which men 
form of intimate friendſhip and domeſtie 
life, there is ſtill more reaſon for due mo- 


deration in our expectations and hopes. 
For the nearer that men approach to each 
other, the more numerous the points of 


contact are in which they touch, the greater 
indeed will be the pleaſure of perfect ſym- 


phony and agreements of feelings; but, at 


the ſame time, if any harſh and repulſive 
ſenſations take place, the more grating and 


- pungent will be the pain.—If you look for 


a friend, or a partner of your life, in whoſe 


- temper there is not to be found the leaſt 


inequality, who upon no occaſion is to be 
hurt or offended by any frailties you diſ- 
cover, whole feelings are to harmonize in 


every trifle with yours, whoſe countenance | 


is always to refleQ the image of your own, 


you look for a pleaſing phantom, which is 


never, 


10 
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never, or, at moſt, very rarely, to be found ; 
and if diſappointment ſour your mind, you 
have your own folly to blame. You 


ought to have conſidered that you live in 


a region of human infirmity, where every 
one has imperfections and failings. 'You 
aſſuredly have your own. What reaſon had 


you to imagine, that the perſon whom 


you love and eſteem was to be the only 
exception from the common fate? Here, 
if any where, it becomes you to overlook 
and forbear; and never to allow ſmall fail- 
ings to dwell on your attention ſo much as 


> os: deface: the whole f un 'wntiable Elis 


rater. From trifling miſunderſtandings 
ariſing from the moſt frivolous cauſes, 
ſprings much of the miſery of ſocial and 


domeſtic life. Hence is blaſted many a 
pleaſing bloſſom of hope; and many an 
| expeftation, which once promiſed unbroken _ 


harmony, 1s _ to peri 5 I ſhall only 


mention, N 


II. eee inſtance of what we are 
not to expect in the ordinary courſe of 
human affairs; that i 12 conſtant gratitude 

Rs from | 


[ . 
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A thoſe whom we have moſt obliged ERIC 
and ſerved. I am far from ſaying that 
gratitude is an unknown, or even a rare 
virtue among mankind ; I think not fo 
ill of human nature. On the contrary, it 
is my belief, that grateful ſenſations for 
favours received are very generally felt; and, 
when no ſtrong paſſion counteracts thoſe 
ſenſations, that grateful returns are gene- 
rally intended, and often are actually made. 
But then, our expectations of proper re- 
turns muſt be kept within moderate 
bounds. We muſt not carry them ſo far 
as to imagine, that gratitude is to produce 
unlimited compliance with every deſire 
ich we chuſe to indulge; or that they 
whom we have obliged will altogether 
deſert their own intereſt for the ſake of 
their benefactors. Many circumſtances, it 
is to be remembered, tend to cool the grate- 
ful emotion. Time always deadens the 
memory of benefits. Sometimes they are 
conſidered as having been fully recom- 
penſed, and the debt of gratitude repaid, 
As benefits conferred are often under -· rated 
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SERM. by thoſe who receive them, ſo they are 


1. 8 * | 
—* >; fometimes over-valued by thoſe who con- 


fer them. On perſons of light and careleſs 
minds, no moral ſentiment makes any deep 
impreſſion; with ſuch, the remembrance 
of both benefit and benefactor is apt to 
paſs ſpeedily away. With the proud (pirit, 
which claims every thing as its due, gra- 
titude is in a great meaſure incompatible. 
From perſons of this character, we are 
never to expect it; and indeed from per- 
ſons of any character we are not to be 
ſurpriſed, if, in the preſent ſtate of the 
world, it riſes not ſo high as we thought ; 
we had op to > hope, | 


ne thus ſhown in ſome material 
1 what we have no reaſon to ex- 
pect in the ordinary courſe of human af- 
fairs, I turn next to the brighter ſide of 
the ſubject, and ſhall ſhow what a wiſe 
ood man may reaſonably expect from 
human fe. Hit hope ſhall be gladneſs, al- 
though 7he expedation Y. fools m e ch 


4 I. WuAr- 
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peace of mind. I am ſenſible that by the 
ſceptic and the profligate, this will be held 


ds a very inconſiderable object of expecta- 


tion or hope. To them every enjoyment 
which is of mental and intellectual nature 
appears of ſmall value. Give them af- 
fluent fortune and flouriſhing health, and 
they account themſelves ſure of felicity. 


But to theſe very perſons I appeal, whe- * 
ther there have not been many occaſions, 


when the want of a peaceful and ſelf - 
approving mind has not blaſted all the en- 
joyments they poſſeſſed? In the midſt of 
the pomp and luxuries of life, have they 
never experienced the pangs of a wounded 
hirit? Have they never felt what it was 
to be tormented by the ſenſe of paſt follies, 
and to be ſtung with the reproaches of an 
angry conſcience? Dare they ſay that in 


. the midſt of thoſe feelings they were happy? 


Will they not be conſtrained to own, that 
in ſuch moments of inward pain, they 


| — dine have exchanged conditions 
, g Vith 


13 
I. Wnarzyzx courſe the affairs of the 8 E RKM. 
world take, he may juſtly hope to enjoy — 


On Hopes and Diſappointments. 


SE E with an innocent peaſant? Let them then 
learn the value of that object of hope 


which they affect to contemn, by recol- 
lecting what they have ſuffered from the 
want of it.—Aſſuredly, the peace of an 


5 approving conſcience is one of the chief 


ingredients of human happineſs ; one of 
the moſt grateful of all ſenſations to the 
heart of man: provided always that this 


ſelf- approbation reſt upon proper grounds; 


that it be tempered with due humility, and 
regulated by Chriſtian faith; that it never 
ſwell into an arrogant opinion of our vir- 


tue, or into confidence in our own merits, 


as if they were ſuffieient, without any 
1 intervention, to nder us —— 
He, ole ſtudy i it is to Dinette a con- 


ſcience void of offence towards God and 
man, who upon juſt principles can be ſa- 


tisfied that he is walking in the path which 
was appointed by God, will have, in every 
ſtate of fortune, a ground of hope po | 
may juſtly be denominated glaaneſs ; 


peace of mind will not forſake him. he 


4 + [ 
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the world vibrate around him as it will, 8E RM. 
and repeat all its viciſſitudes, he will not k 
be ſhaken by them. He has always ſome- 5 
what to reſt upon for comfort. Wrapped | 

up in his own integrity, he remains ſound | 

and entire within himſelf; and with a 

firm mind awaits the coming ſtorm. | He 

is not afraid of evil tidings; for bis heart 

is fixed, truſting in the Lord“. As he can 

| look up to a Supreme Power with good 
hope, ſo he can look every man in the face 
without uneaſineſs, when he is conſcious 

that no man can reproach him with having 

_ entrenched upon his neighbour's rights, or 
having cauſeleſsly provoked, and attacked 

© him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and 

_ undiſturbed ſlumbers by night. Hence, 

the hope of that continued protection of 
Heaven which watches over the righteous, 

In the time of trouble He ſhall hide me in 

his pavilion; in the ſecret of his tabernacle 

ſhall he hide me; He ſhall fet me upon 4 

rock f. Beſides this HDR of e 


peace, 
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II. A-c00D man has ground to expect 


= that any external condition into which, in 


the courſe of human affairs, he may paſs, 


hall, by means of virtue and wiſdom, be 
rendered, if not perfectly agreeable, yet 


tolerably eaſy to him. That diſtreſſes of 
various kinds are ſcattered through the life 
of every mortal man, there can be no 
doubt. But it is alſo to be remembered, 

that to many diſtreſſes there are remedies 
which it is in our power to apply; and 
that with all ſorrows ſome comforts are 
mixed. So many loud complaints we hear 
of the. inequalities of fortune in the world, 
that one would imagine the rich and the 
great to be tliè only perſons who had the 


privilege of being happy: and that the 


mean and the poor were doomed, without 


exception, to be miſerable; Be aſſured, 
my friends, that the inequality of real 


8 happineſs is not to be meaſured by the in- 


equality of outward eſtate. When you 


ſee the peaſant chearful in his cottage, and 


the labourer ſinging in the fields, you may 
diſcern that there 1s ſome power in the 


K l . mind 


=. 
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mind ſuperiour to external condition; that 8 ERM. 
more depends on the man himſelf, um on 3 T3 
the ſituation in which the world has placed _ : 

him. Would you eſtimate juſtly the ſum | | |: 
of happineſs that he enjoys, or the degree 41 
of unhappineſs that he feels? The ,queſ- 
tions you are to put, if the man be in proſ- | 
perity, are not, How much wealth does ſuch 1.32 
a man poſſeſs? but, How does he enjoy it? | | 
If he be in adverſity, not, What is his diſ- — 
| 
| 
| 


treſs? but, How does he bear it? 123 1 
Hence ariſes the hope to a wiſe and good 11 
man of either finding, or making his ſtate 1-1 
. tolerable to himſelf. If he be not wanting | 
to himſelf, he is never left without re- 1 
ſources to aſſiſt thoſe exertions which he 8 14 | 

| | 


makes | in his own behalf. Roſes indeed 

are not always ſtrewed in his path; but 

from fields that are ſeemingly waſte, flowers 
may be gathered by thoſe who look care= : | 
fully around them. Seldom or never do 


* 
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all good things forſake, and all evils beſet | | 
a man, at once. In ſome corner of our -» 4 
lot there are always comforts that may be 1 
found, if we be not ſo fooliſh as to over- 8 
Vor. V. „ look - T 
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look them. Even in the intervals of ſick- 
neſs and pain, ſatisfactions may be enjoyed, 
Returns of relief are often felt with a more 


_ lively ſenſation of pleaſure, than what we 


| taſte in unbroken health. It has been often 


obſerved that what is very ſevere of any 


kind, ſeldom laſts long; and the uneaſineſs 


+ which laſts, we become accuſtomed to bear. 


Time and continuance. reconcile us gra- ; 
qually to many things that were at firſt 
believed to be inſupportable. Providence 
has in mercy provided this gentle opiate 
to aſſuage various ſorrows of human life. 
What we behold others around us bearing, 
we learn to think may alſo be borne by us. 
The ſpirit of man will long ſuſtain his in- 


 firmities: From the treaſures of his own 


mind in reflection and meditation, much 
relief will ariſe to the virtuous; and at the 
bottom of the moſt diſconſolate eſtate, there 


lies always a ſecret hope that better days may 


come. From ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
the expectation of paſſing through life 
with ſome meaſure of comfort, may rea- 
ſonably be entertained by ſuch as are not 

OG wanting 
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wanting to themſelves in propriety of 
conduct. In looking forward to futurity, 
the proſpect we are to take of the world 
is not that which is ſometimes gloomily 
indulged, of a for'orn region where nothing 
is to be beheld but dreary and inhoſpitable 
waſtes, and no objects are to be met with 
but ſerpents that hiſs, and wild beaſts that 
devour. The proſpect is rather that of a 


S ERM. 


\ 


— 


mixed region, where indeed rugged rocks 


are ſeen, and deſerts extend, over which 


the tempeſt ſometimes ſcowls; but where 


alſo many peaceful habitations and fruitful 
fields occur to refreſh the ſight. Once 
more, ; 4 ; 


III. We have ground to expect from 


the ordinary courſe of human affairs, that 


towards God and man, we ſhall meet with 


if we perſevere in ſtudying to do our duty 


the eſteem, the love, and confidence of thoſe 
who are around us. I before obſerved, that 


in our expectations of receiving what we 


the world, we ſhall be often dif 
0 2 


think due reſpect and ten dene. from 


inted. ä 
But 
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SERM. But that obſervation was applied to the 

— Claims we make on others, on account of 
talents, abilities, and ſuperiour merits. To 

ſuch claims the world is ſeldom diſpoſed 

to give a favourable reception. We live 
amidſt rivals and competitors whoſe ſelf- 

eſtimation prompts them to depreciate us, 

and of courſe ſubjects us to many a morti- 

| fication, The caſe is different with reſpect 

to moral qualifications. There the world 

is more ready to do juſtice to character. 

No man is hurt, at leaſt few are fo, by 

hearing his neighbour eſteemed a worthy 

and honourable man. This praiſe will be 

beſtowed without grudging, by many who 
value themſelves on the poſſeſſion of quali- 
ties, which they conceive to be of ſuperiour 

importance in the judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is cer- 
tain that the baſis of all laſting reputation 

is laid in moral worth. Great parts and en- 

dowments may ſparkle for a while in the 

public eye. The world looks up to them 
with wonder, as to an extraordinary comet, 

or a blazing ſtar. Dillinguiſhed virtue and 

42 - 7 worth 
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worth create leſs aſtoniſnment; but, like s E RM. 
the fixed luminaries of heaven, they ſhine — 


with more ſteady and permanent luſtre. 


Vnaffected piety conjoined with inviolable 


uprightneſs and integrity in conduct, com- 


mand a degree of reſpect which approaches 
to veneration. Candour and fairneſs never 


fail to attract eſteem and truſt. Kindneſs 


and benevolence conciliate love, and create 


warm friendſhips.—The beſt character may 


indeed for a time be accidentally obſcured . 


and miſunderſtood.” But the world com- 


monly judges - foundly in the end. After 
a man has acted his part for a while among 


his fellows, he is known upon trial to be 
what he is; and if his worth be real and 


genuine, his righteouſneſs comes forth as the ' 


light, and his judgment as the noon day. 


This is what a good man has always 
ground to look for, even in evil times; 
and ſurely, there are few things which he 
can more deſire than the proſpect of being 
valued and eſteemed by thoſe among whom - 
he lives. This counterbalances many a 
diſadvantage of outward fortune, and puts 

Cg e 
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8 ERM. into his hand many opportunities of ſatis- 


fraction and comfort. He is likely to poſ- 


| righteous ſpall be  8ladnefe, 


ſeſs many friends and well-wiſhers, and to 


have few enemies. The more he is known, 


the more will the favour of thoſe who ſur- 
round him grow; and the proſpect is before 
him of having bis hoary head crowned with | 
honour. 


Tnrvs, in ſeveral inſtances, I have briefly - 
pointed out what may, or may not, be ex- 


pected from the world, when we look for- 
ward to the ordinary courſe of human af- 
fairs: Not an uninterrupted enjoyment of 


all the comforts of proſperity ; ; not undiſ- 


turbed ſatisfaction in our various inter- 
courſes with ſociety; not grateful returns 


from all whom we haye obliged or ſeryed; 


But what we may expect, if we keep a 


good conſcience and ſtudy to do our duty, 
is peace of mind; a tolerably eaſy and 


| comfortable ſtate, am the viciſhtudes of 


life ; and the love and eſteem of thoſe with 
whom we are connected. 20e hope Y the 


Taz. 
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Tur preſent ſubject has led me to con- 
öder only what the righteous. man has to 
hope for in the ordinary courſe of the 
world. But I have now to obſerve, that 
he has before him a much higher object 
of hope than any which I have yet men- 
tioned; a hope which ariſes not from 
the ordinary courſe of human affairs, but 
from an extraordinary interpoſition of 
divine grace and mercy conveyed to us 
by the goſpel; even the hope which is 
laid up for him in heaven; the aſſured ex- 
pectation of a better life, in a higher and 
better world. Put the caſe of the ſervant 
of God being overwhelmed with all the 
diſappointments which the world can bring 
upon him, here is an epectation which will 
be always gladne/s ; with which he can 
perpetually ſolace himſelf. Through the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence he is no more 
than a paſſenger, If he can render it in 

any degree tolerable and eaſy to himſelf, 
it is well; it is all that he expects. His 
home, his place of reſt is in tlioſe habita- 
tions to which, <a the merits of his 
C ä Redeemer, 
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SERM. Redeemer, he is taught and-encouraged to 

— aſpire. He knows that mm due ſegſon, be 

Hall reap if be faint not*; That when 
the earthly houſe of this tabernacle is diſſolved, 
he ſhall have a building of God, an bouſe 


not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ; 


for to them who, by patient continuance in 


well- doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and im- 


mortality, God wil! render eternal life t. 
Hence, whether you conſider him in this 
life, or conſider him as looking forward to 
another, his hope is perpetual gladneſs, 
while the expectations of the wicked ſhall 
periſh... | A $174 | 
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FA Him oe hve, and move, and have our 
A5 'P Being. Þ F . 


een eee, ee nature s E R. 
more loudly proclaims, than that ſume 
Supreme Being has framed and rules this 8 
univerſe. Day uttereth fpecch of it to day, 
and night ſheweth knowledge of it to nights. 
Our birth and our life, our ſenſations. and | 
our actions, the objects which we behold, — | 
and the pleaſures. which we enjoy, all con- | 
ſpire to teſtify that ſome wonderful intelli- 
genes bas dif] 700 and arran ged, and ſtill 
| ſupports 


A proper Diſpoſition of | 
SERM. ſupports and animates the whole frame of 


— nature. This is what ſcarcely any man of 
ſober mind ever called in queſtion. It 
was the. dictate of nature to the moſt ſa- 
vage and barbarous, as well as to the moſt 
civilized nations. The American and the 
Indian in his deſert, as well as the Grecian 
ſage and the Roman conqueror, adored, 
each after his own mode, a Sovereign of the 
Univerſe, —The Pſalmiſt obſerves, that“ he 
fool hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. 
Among the follies, however, with which 
the human race is chargeable, this is one 
which, in the courſe of ages, ſeemed to 
have made the ſmalleſt progreſs. It was 

© reſerved for modern times and evil days, 

do engender, in one region of the earth, u 
fyſtem of falſe philoſophy which ſhoulg 
revive the exploded principles of atheiſm, 

and ſtudy to pour forth their poiſon mor 

the- nations, not only to the extinction 
religion, but to the ſubverſion of eſtabliſhed 
governments, . . racks order revs 
mankind, _ | > 

ok ert 5 * 8 


the Heart tenants Cod, 
Diſmiſſing all deluſions of this nature 


as unworthy the attention of any reaſonable 


unperverted mind; holding it for certain 


that nothing can be more real than the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Divinity, it follows 


of courſe from this belief, that there are 


diſpoſitions correſpondent to Him which 


ought to be found in every human mind, 


among the young and the old, among the 


high and the low, the rich and the poor, 


It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that while the re- 


lations in which we ſtand to our fellow- 
creatures, whether as equals, ſuperiours, or 


inferiours, naturally call forth certain ſeu- 
timents and affections, there ſhould be none 
which properly correſpond te the firſt and 


greateſt of all Beings ; to Him, whom, 
though we ſee him not, we all recogniſe; 


to Him, in whom, as it is beautifully ex- : ; 


preſſed in my text, we nes; and * 2 6nd 


have our being. 


Tur proper diſpoſition of mind with | 
reſpe& to God, is generally expreſſed by 


the term of Loye to dim. This is "ey juſtly 


. ; 


28 
* founded on the ſolemn injunction of our 
w—— bleſſed Lord*. Thou halt love Be Lord 


Os the Proper Diſpoſition of 


thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 


foul, and with all thy mind; this is the firſt 


and great commandment, Hence, it is com- 
mon among religious writers to include 
the whole of pious affections towards God 


in Love. But when this term is applied 


to the Almighty,” we muſt be careful to 
underſtand aright what it imports. We 
all know what it is to love any of our 


fellow-creatures ; but ſuch an affection as 
we bear to them, cannot in a literal ſenſe 
be transferred to God. Among them it 


is ſometimes connected with the ferveney 


ol paſſion; it commonly i imports ſome ſimi- 


larity of nature, and ſome degree of fond 


and intimate attachment; all which it were 


| highly improper in us to affect towards 


the Supreme Being, whoſe ways are not at 
our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. 


I am afraid that the application of Love 


in a ſtri ſenſe, and ſometimes in too fer- 
Y © | e A | 4 2597 Þ 
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vent and paſſionate a ſtrain towards God, SERM. 


has, among ſome ſerious and well diſpoſed —_— 


minds, given riſe to no little enthuſiaſm i in 


religion. 
When therefore we treat of Long as 
applied to God, it muſt be analyſed or 


reſolved into thoſe ſentiments which are 


proper and ſuitable for us to encourage 
towards the God whom we adore. That love 


of him which religion requires, and which 
our Saviour has ſo ſolemnly enjoined, is a 
compounded affection, and the diſpoſitions 
which it includes are principally three; 


reverence, gratitude, ſubmiſſion. Of the 


nature and foundation of each of theſe ! 


am to treat in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 


and ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate them as 


| forming. that temper and diſpoſition of 


mind which we ought always to preſerve 
towards the Great Author of our exiſtence. 


. Tux e of every proper diſpo- 
ſition towards God muſt be laid in Reve- 


rence, that is, admiration mixed with awe 
what, in its lower degrees among men, is 
| called 


” 
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SERM. called Reſpe& ; but carried to its higheſt 
= Point with relation to God, may be termed 
profound veneration. In this diſpoſition 
towards Him we ought habitually to be 
found, not only in the exerciſes of imme- 
diate devotion, but amidſt the ordinary oc- 
currences of life. Every thing indeed that 
we ſee around us gives perpetual occaſion 
for it. We find ourſelves in an immenſe 
- univerſe, where it- is impoſſible for us, 
without aſtoniſhment and awe, to contem- 
plate the glory and the power of Him who 
bath created it. From the greateſt to the 
leaſt object that we behold, from the ſtar 
that glitters in the heavens to the inſect 
that creeps upon the ground, from the 
thunder that rolls in the ſkies to the flower 
| that bloſſoms ia the fields, all things teſtify 
a profound and r wiſdom, a 
mighty and all powe hand, before 
which we muſt tremble and adore, Nei- 
«ther the cauſes nor the iſſues of the events 
which we behold, is it in our power to 
trace: neither how we came into this 
world, nor whither we go when we retire 


the Heart towards God. 


from it, are we able of ourſelves to tell; 
but in the meantime find ourſelves ſur- 
rounded with aſtoniſhing magnificence on 
every hand. We walk through the earth, 
as through the apartments of a vaſt palace, 
which fill every attentive ſpectator with 


wonder. All the works which our power 
can erect, all the ornaments which our 


art can contrive, are feeble and trifling in 
compariſon with thoſe glories which nature 
every where preſents to our view. The 
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immenſe arch of the heavens, the ſplendor 


of the ſun in his meridian brightneſs, or 


the beauty of his riſing and ſetting hours, 


the rich landſcape of the fields, and the 
boundleſs expanſe of the ocean, are ſcenes 


which mock every rival attempt of human 


{kill or labour. Nor is it only in the ſplendid 
appearances of nature, but amidſt its rudeſt 


forms, that we trace the hand of the Divi- 


nity. In the ſolitary deſert, and the high 


mountain, in the hanging precipice, the 


roaring torrent, and the aged foreſt, though 
there. be nothing to cheer, there is much 
to ſtrike the mind with ave, to give riſe to 


thoſe, : 


 SERM, 


On the * Diſpoſition "0 


. thoſe ſolemn and ſublime ſenſations which | 


elevate the heart to an Aa all 


Creating Power. 


In ſhort, we can no . caſt our eyes 


around us without meeting what is ſuffi- 


cient to awaken reverence of the Deity. 


This reverence becomes the more profound 
that the great Being who is the object of 
it, is to us inviſible and unknown. We 
may ſeek to diſcover him, but he hides him- 


ſelf from us; his footſteps we clearly trace, 


but his face we can never behold. We go 
forward, but be is not there, and backward, 


but we cannot perceive him ; on the left hand 


zu here he worketh, but we cannot behold him; 
be hideth himſelf on the right hand that be 


cannot ſee bim. We know that he is not 


Jar from every one of us; yet he ſhrouds 
- himſelf in the darkneſs of his pavilion; be 


anſwereth from the ſecret place of thunder f. 


Before this incomprehenſible Being, this 
| God terrible and ſtrong, we become in a 


manner. annihilated ; we are ſenlible that 


. Job, i. 8, 9. „ PC. Ixxxi. 7, 


ite Heart towards God. 
in his ſight we are only as the drop of the 


bucket and the ſinall duſt in the balance; and 
in his preſence can only rejoice with irem- 
bling. For we know that the mighty arm 
which upholds the univerſe, and which 
| ſurrounds us with wonders on every fide, 
can in a moment cruſh us to the duſt, if 


we become objects of diſpleaſure to heaven. 
Awful are the operations of the Divine 
Power which we are conſtantly beholding 
in the moral as well as in the natural world. 


The - Almighty rules among the nations, 
as well as over individuals: on his pleaſure” 


depend all the great revolutions of the 


earth; the interpoſitions of his Providence 
are frequently apparent to the world, in 


bringing down the mighty, and raifing up 
the fallen. In the books of the law and 


the prophets, we hear his threateningy 
againſt rebellious ſinners denounced with 


a a tremendous voice; and in the diſpenſation 


of the goſpel, a moſt firiking inſtance is 


exhibited-to us of the ftri& juſtice of his 
government, in the explation that was re- 


quired for the © age of a gy world. 
Vor. V. 
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1 
s ERV. Sb that both the law and the goſpel, the 


On'the proper Dipeſin af 


| I: works of nature and the conduct of Provi- 


dence, unite in uttering that ſolemn voice 
which ought oftento'refound in our ears: Be 
ill, and : know that I am God. Twill be 
exalted among the heathen ; I will be exalted 
in the earth. Fear before him, all ye nation: 
Give unto the Lord ibe glory due unto bir 


name. For honour and majeſty are before 


bim; firength and beauty are in his ſanctuary. 
He alone doth- great things and unfcarcbable; 
| marvellous things without number *. 


On this head of difcourſe I have infiſted 


the more, becauſe J apprehend that ſuch _ 
ſentiments as I have now been inculcating 
occur too rarely among many -profefled 
Chriſtians. Did an awful reverence for the 


Supreme Being dwell on all our minds 
with a properly impreſſive ſenſe, its effects 


would oftener appear in conduct. On 
many occaſions it would check a wanton 
levity of ſpirits. It would infuſe more ſo- 
Wc into our religious acts. It would | 


. Pr, xlvi. 10. Pf. xcvi. 6—8. Job, 8. 9. 155 
inſpire 


the Heart towards Cod, 


inſpire greater reſpe& for the reeplin of SERM. 
God, and for all the forms of ſacred wor- 3 : 
ſhip, It would baniſh that profanation of 


the name of God which we ſo often heat 
from unhallowed lips —Let it be remem- 
bered that the ear of God is, throughout 
much of the ſcripture, employed as the 
term deſeriptive of the whole of religion. 
It is not the fear which ſlaves are con- 


ſtrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reve- 
rence which children have for the beſt 


parent, or ſubjects for the beſt ſovereign; 


the veneration which neceſſarily enters into 


the love we bear to a Being of ſuperiour 


obnäder: it is to fear the Lord and bis good- 
neſs,” as it is emphatically expreſſed by one 
of the ; prophets *®. This fear of God, 

therefore, is not only conſiſtent with the 
Are of him, but forms a material part of - 


it. The pretended love of God disjoined 
from reverence of him, would no longer 
be genuine loye, but would riſe into ar- 


n preſuwprion. I proceed ja, abſerye, ; 


* Hoſea, i, 5, | | 
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On the proper Diſpoſition of 


0 H. Taar gratitude forms an eſſential 


patt's of that diſpoſition which we ought to 


bear towards God. This implies an af- 
fectionate ſenſe of God upon the mind, 


and enters directly into love, underſtood 


in its moſt common acceptation. It were 


2 grofs miſtake to imagine that the reve- 


rence of which I have diſcourſed has any 


tendency to check gratitude : on the con- 


trary it heightens it, by uniting the ſenſe 


of our benefactor's condeſcenſion with the 
benefits which he conveys. The more 


eminent the qualities of a benefactor are, 


: 
£ 


and the higher the rank is in which he 
ſtands, our hearts are warmed the more id 


the feeling of his goodneſs. 


It is impoſſible tothink of God at all, with 


out conceiving him as the bedefhltore man- 


Kind. Myſterious as this world is in many 


of its appearances, it nevertheleſs carries, 


- on the whole, a ſtrongly marked charac- 


ter of goodneſs and benignity in its author. 


We behold a vaſt ſyſtem. obviouſly. con- 


trived to provide, not food and nouriſh- 


ment anly, but comfort alſo and enjoyment 


aa Heart towards God. 


to an :nfivite ba of inhabitants. The SE 2112 4. 
more that philoſophy has enlarged our — 


views of nature, the more it has been diſ- 
covered that, throughout the wide extent 
of creation, there is no uſeleſs profuſion of 
magnificence, but that every thing has been 
rendered ſubſervient to the welfare of the 
rational or ſenſible world; nay, that many 
objects, which were once conſidered as not 
only ſuperfluous but noxious, hold an uſe- 
ful place in the general ſyſtem, - Such pro- 
viſion. has been made for our entertainment 
on this earth, ſuch care has been taken to 
ſtore the world with a variety of pleaſures 
to cheer our ſenſes and enliven our ima- 
gination, that he whoſe eye opens on all 
the beauty of nature, muſt be of inſenſible 
heart indeed if he feels no gratitude to that 
Being who has brought him Forth, to wier 
this wonderful ſcene. 

But the gratitude of a good man will 
naturally go farther than this, He will 
think not only of the benefits which he 
enjoys in common with the, reſt of his 
Aale d Kerle, but of choſe which are 
D535 appro- 
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SERM. appropriated particularly to himſelf. Who 
— is there amongſt us, my brethren, but in 


fairly reviewing the events of his life from 
infancy to this day, in thinking of the com- 


Forts he enjoys, and recollecting the dangers 


from which he has been delivered; who 
is there, I ſay, that has not cauſe to ac» 


knowledge an inviſible guardian, who has 


all along watched over his frail eſtate, has | 


protected and bleſſed him-?—Perhaps of 


the bleſſings which you enjoy, or the de- 
liverances you have received, you are more 


diſpoſed to trace ſome human cauſe; one 
_ favourable diſtinction you aſcribe to your 
birth, your parents, or your education; for 


ſome other happy circumſtance you think 
yourſelf ſolely indebted to the kindneſs of 
an earthly friend, or you refer it to the 
exertions of your own -dexterity and ta- 
Jents. —Thoughtleſs and inconſiderate man! 


Have you forgotten that there is a firſt 
Cauſe of all, a Supreme Lord, who, from 


the beginning, has arranged and prepared 


By the whole ſeries of 'cauſes and effects, of 


| whole deſtination m6 agency men are no 


more 


- the. Peart toward; 440 
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more than the ſecondary: inſtruments? To © 'SERM, 


what but to the original plan of his good- II. 


neſs, do you owe the favourable circum- 
ſtances of your birth or your education, 
the kindneſs which he ordained: to ſpring 


up in the breaſt of your friend, or the ta- 


lents and abilities which he implanted 


within you, in order to favour your ſucceſs? 


But an exhortation. to.gratitude you per- 
haps conſider as, coming unſeaſonably i in 
your preſent ſituation. The time was, 


when the light of the divine countenance - 


ſhone upon you, and looking up to a Bene- 
factor in heaven, with a grateful heart you 

acknowledged your bleſſings to be derived 
from Him; but that time is now paſt; you 
are left deſolate and forſaken, bereaved: of 


the chief comforts on which you had ſet 
your hearts. — And, becauſe many. of the 
favours of heaven are paſt, ought they to - 


be gone from your remembrance? Are 
there not ſtill ſome others remaining for 


which you have reaſon to give thanks? 


Have you forgotten all the bleſſings you 
have continued to enjoy ever ſince the day 


„ 
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SERM. that you came forth a helpleſs infant into 


— the world? Be aſſured that a gratitude of 


that ſort, which dies away as ſoon as it 
ceaſes to be fed by the uſual ſtream of be- 


nefits, which has regard to preſent favours 


only, and none to thoſe that are paſt, is not 


true gratitude, but the ſymptom of a ſelfiſh 
and mercenary. ſpirit. If you be diſpoſed | 


to thank God only when he is giving you 


all the deſires: of your hearts, what praiſe 


have ye? Do not publieans and ſinners 
the ſame? men who have little either 
of religion or ſenſibility of heart, But 


when Providence ſhrouds itſelf in a dark 


cloud, and ſome of your favourite enjoy- 


ments are carried away, if till, with calm 


and patient mind, you continue to bleſs 
the name of the Lord, and ſtill retain a 
thankful ſenſe of the bleſſings you have ſo 
long, and fo far beyond your deſerts, been | 
permitted to enjoy; this is to be truly 


grateful; this is to ſhow yourſelves the du- . 
tiful children of a Father in Heaven. 


In reviewing the grounds which we 


de for gratitude to God, it becomes us 


1 to 


. * \ 


*. '2be Heart towards God. 


to attend, not only to thoſe bleſſings which SEA M. 
appertain individually to each of us, but to — 


thoſe alſo which we enjoy in common with 
others of our brethren. How much reaſon 
have we, for inſtance, to bleſs God for 
having caſt our lot in a land where we 
enjoy all the advantages of mild and equal 
government, and all the comforts of tran- 
quillity and peace, while many a nation 


around us is oppreſſed by the hand of 
tyrannical power, diſturbed with the alarms 
and terrors of war, or ſuffering from the 


ravages of the hoſtile ſpoiler? What higher 
reaſon {till to be grateful for having our 


lot caſt where the joyful ſound of the goſ- 


pel is heard, where the glad tidings of 


| Peace upon earth and good will to the ſons . 


of men are announced to us by the Son 
of God, who came to bring pardon and 
ſalvation to a guilty world? What ever- 
laſting ground of thankfulneſs is afforded 
by. the bleſſed: hope that is given us of life 
immortal; of 'a houſe not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens, when the earthly 
houſe of this tabernacle ſhall be diſſolved ; 
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— of an inheritance, incorruptible, undęfiled, a 
| ens that fadeth not away, aſcertained to all good 


men by the death and the reſurrection of 
our bleſſed Redeemer ! Bleſs the Lord, O 


my ſoul and all that is within' me, bleſs his 
holy name, and forget not all his benefits; _ 


who forgtveth all thine iniquitice; who 
healeth all thy diſeaſes ; who redeemeth. thy 


fe from deftruttion; who- crowneth: thee 


with loving kindneſs and fender merite% | 


Let us now add, 


III. EnvTinn and 3 ſobmiſſion 


as a diſpoſition moſt neceſſary to be pre- 


ferved on our part towards God. This in- 


eludes ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding to 
the diſcoveries which God has been pleaſed 


to make; ſubmiſſion of the inclinations to 
the laws which he has promulgated for our 
conduct; ſubmiſſion of the will to the diſ- 


penſations of his Providence, as they affect 


the events of our life. It is not ſubmiſſion 


ef. ei. 1, 2, 3. e 


the Heart towards God. 


which we know that it is in vain. to. SERM: 


ſtruggle ;, it is ſubmiſſion ariſing from re- 


'verence compounded. with gratitude; ſubs 
miſſion ro One whoſe ſupreme perfection 


entitles Him to abſolute obedience, whoſe 
experienced goodneſs affords gums for 


implicit truſt, _ 
In the preſent imperfect ſlate: of human 


— 


nature, there will be often found no ſmall 


reluctance to that entire reſignation to God 
which religion requires. The pride of 


human underſtanding will ſometimes revolt 


againſt the diſcoveries which God * 


made in his word, as deficient and unſatiſ- 


factory; the ſtruggles of paſſion will fre- 


quently rife againſt the reſtraints impoſed 


on us by his laws, and the ſeverities in- 
flicted by his Providence. But in the heart 
of a pious man all ſuch oppoſition is 


checked and borne down, by a ſteady faith 


that, under the adminiſtration of the Al- 


mighty, all is ordered for the beſt, though 


for ſeveral ſteps of that high adminiſtration | 


we are unable at preſent to account. 


| „„ and 


SERM, 
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On the proper Diſpoſition of 


and that reſolute and magnanimous ſubmiſ- 
ſion he maintains, amidſt the moſt unpro- 


miſing circumſtances. He knows that in 


this ſtupendous univerſe there muſt be 


_ impatient complaints againſt the ordinations 


many things that lie beyond our compre- 
henſton,—As yet thou ſeeſt no more than 


the riſe of the divine government, the be- 


ginnings of a great plan which is not to be 
completed until the courſe of ages ſhall 


end. Meanwhile darkneſs muſt be allowed, 


for wiſe reaſons, to remain upon may 
things; ſevere reſtraints muſt be impoſed 
on conduct, and occaſional ſufferings muſt 


be endured. If thou ſuffereſt, ſigh, and be 


ſilent: wait, and be patient. Preſume not 
to exalt thy weak reaſon againſt the reve- 
lations of heaven, nor to give vent to thy 


of thy Supreme Governour. Think with 


awe, and ſpeak with caution, of what is ſo 


much above thee. Wait till thy being 


ſhall, be unfolded; till it ſhall have paſſed 
through the neceſſary ſteps that ſhall gra- 


dually prepare thee for beholding the ſe- 


crets of the affe for underſtanding 
3 | the 


the Hear! towards God. 


the counſels of the Cod ako made it. * SERM, 


the mean time, be content to ſubmit and 
to adore. Let no other voice be heard 


from thee but this; Thou haſt made me, 
O God! and I am thine, for in thee 7 live, 


* and move, and have my being. Where- 
% eyer thou commandeſt me to go, I fol- 
„low. Whatever thou appointeſt me to 

ſuffer, I bear without murmur. It is my 


part to perſevere in my duty; all the 
„ reſt J leave to Thee; to Thee, whoſe 
* wiſdom. I revere, whoſe goodneſs I have 


* ſo often experienced; in whom therefore 
I repoſe implicit truſt that all ſhall end 


„ well, and the righteous be made finally 


„ happy.“ Good 7s the word which the 


Lord hath ſpoken. Not my will, but His be 


done. Behold here I am. Let him do to 
his ſervant as ſcemeth good to him *, 

Such are the principal diſpoſitions which 
it becomes us to preſerve towards God; to 
preſerve towards Him at all times; not in 
the ſolemn hours of devotion only, but 


02 2 Kiogs, xx. 19. Luke, xxij, 4 2 Sam. XV, 26. 


when 
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when we act in the buſy world, or when 


ve walk in retirement amidſt the ſcenes of 


nature. If this union of reverence, gra- 


titude, and ſubmiſſion, habitually poſſeſs our 


minds, they will of courſe ſhoot forth into 
what is termed -delighting ourſelves in 
God; thinking of him with peculiar com- 
placency and warmth of affection; and 


_ elevating us ſometimes into a ſacred tranſ- 


port when we draw: nigh to him in acts of 
immediate worſhip, in prayer and praiſe. 
Then is the ſeaſon when the fulneſs of the 
ſoul gives rife to thoſe ſublime and pathetic 


effuſions of piety which are recorded of 


ſaints in former times: My foul thir/teth for 
God; for the living God: - when ſhall 7 


tome and appear. before him? I will lift up 


my hands in thy name; my ſoul ſhall be Ss. 


fed as with marrow and with fatneſs, when 


I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate 
on thee in the night watches. Bleſſed is the 
man whom thou chogſeſt, and cauſeft to ap- 
a proach unto thee, O that I knew where to 
find bim, that I might come even to his ſeat *! 


P.. xlii. 2. PL. Ixiii. 21 Pf. Izv, 4. Job, xxiii. 3. | 
When 


— 


the Heart iowaris Cd. a 


When ſuch ſentiments as theſe, of 9 S ERM. 


affection towards God, chaſtened by re- 8 
verence and ſubmiſſion, as well as warmed _ 


by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, 
and when they exert their proper influence 
in purifying and regulating our life, we 
may then be truly faid to love the Lord 
our God, with all our heart, and foul, and 
Het, and miad. 
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On the Moral Character of Chriſt. ; 


14 


Ac T "i A, 3 o. 
* eſus of Nazareth—who went about ding . 


good. i 7 
SER M. THERE are two great aſpects under 
8 nes „ Which we may contemplate the appear- 


ance of our Bleſſed Lord on the earth. One 

is, his coming into the world in order to 

make expiation to divine juſtice, by his 
"ſufferings and death for the guilt of the 

human race. The other is, his coming to 

act as the enlightener and reformer of the 
world, by his doctrine and his life. The Ee 
| firſt of thoſe views is the moſt ſublime; as 1 

1 | >: on 
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On the Moral Chaeracr of Chrift., 49 


on the atonement which he made for us, 2 M. 
depend all our hopes of the pardon of fin, won 
and of life eternal In the other view, it 

is alſo of high importance that all chrif- 

tiags ſhould frequently conſider him, in 

order to the proper regulation of their 


conduct: the obſervation of his example 


is no leſs neceſſary for this purpoſe, than 
attention to his doctrine; as by his doc- 
trine he taught us what we are bound to 
do, ſo in his example be t us . 
we ought to be. 1 
Hence the als of our - Bleſſed Lord 
has been ever held up by ſerious writers 
to chriſtians for their inſtruction and imi- 
tation. It obviouſly poſſeſſes many ad- 
vantages above any other ſtandard of con- 
duct. It carries peculiar obligations from 
gratitude, intereſt, and duty, to enforee the 
imitation of it; and it is the only example, 
in following which, we are certain never 
to err. It has alſo another peculiar ad- 
vantage attending it, which is not ſo com- 
monly thought of; that benen 
of its uſe. It evidently appears that our 
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- SERM. Lord himſelf had this benefit to his fol- 
wy lowers in view from the train of living 
Which he choſe to adopt. Had he pitched 

upon any one ſtation of life, the influence 
of his example would have been much 
more limited. The integrity, for inſtance, 
of Samuel as a judge, the devotion of 
David on the throne, the fortitude of Daniel 
in the midſt of a corrupt court, hold forth 
indeed ſplendid inſtances of virtue, but 
they hold them out only to a few: 
whereas when Chriſt appeared on earth, 
he confined himſelf to no one ſtate of for- 
tune or line of life; he did not addict himſelf 
to any particular calling; he did not even 
fix his reſidence in one place, but he gives 
us opportunity of viewing him in different 
places and ſituations, in all that variety of 
lights which indiſcriminately regard the 
bulk of mankind: his life was divided be- 
+ "tween the contemplative and the active; 
devotion and buſineſs equally ſhared” it. 
We behold him in private life among his 
dliceiples, like a father in the midſt of his 
5 family. W. . 0 him in ere life, 
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acting with authority! in the diſcharge of | 
his high commiſſion, aſſuming the dignity — 


which belonged to his office, and boldly 


reproving the great and the powerful. 


Me ſee him ſometimes in poverty and ob- 


ſeurity, contemned and perſecuted. We 


ſee him at other times elevated into public 


favour, followed by applauding crowds, 
and entering Jeruſalem in triumph. We 


can challenge all biſtory ſacred or profane, 


to ſhow us any eminent perſonage, ſaint, 
_ - philoſopher, or hero, whoſe character was 
ſo thoroughly tried, and fo fully exhibited 


to admiration, as that of our Saviour. What 
adds greatly to the luſtre of his example, 
it was marked by no affected ſingularities 
nor peculiar auſterities. He did not ſeclude 

| himſelf from ordinary ſociety, but con- 


| verſed among men with that ſort of modeſt 


piety and virtue which ſuits itſelf to the 
level of human infirmity, and is conſpi- 
cuous for the diſcharge of the plain and 


. 


ſubſtantial duties of a good life. 


It is not my intention at preſent to at- 


| tempt a full ſurvey of all the n and 


Ea ol virtues | 
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On the Moral Charatter of | Cbrift 


-SERM. virtues which diſtinguiſhed our Lord's life, 


= and ennobled his ſufferings and death; as 


this would lead into a field too Ende a 


for one diſcourſe: I mean to confine my- 


ſelf to the manner in which he fulfilled the 


ſocial duties, and exerciſed his benevolence 
as a man among men. This will afford an 
inſtructive view of what may be termed 


the moral character of Chriſt in his ordi- 
nary intercourſe with the world, and will 
point out a proper model of our behaviour 
towards one another. The moſt ſtudied 
and laboured encomiums never drew a 
more amiable character than what is con- 
tained in the few and plain words of the 
text; Fe fas of Nazarcth went about, doing 
good. Let us conſider in what manner 1 £16 
* this character. 


I We are to attend to ks anddüity and 


| alacrity i in ſeeking out and embracing every 

| opportunity of doing good : this is the . 
moſt ſubſtantial part of the great virtue of 
charity. There is a ſort of negative good- 
neſs with which moſt men are ready to. be 


ſatisfied; 


On the Moral Charater of Chri ip. 


-{atlfied ; they applaud themſelves if they 
have kept their hands free from unjuſt 
deeds, and no man can reproach them for 
working miſchief to their neighbour ; - but 
with reſpect to his welfare they arc totally 


indifferent, They remain in a ſort of 
torpid apathy about the concerns of others, 


without either rejoicing in their proſperity, 


or being affected with their diſtreſſes: this 


is wg below what is required of a good 
We were all deſigned by our Creator 
to 7 0 parts of one body, members of one 
great ſociety, where every one was to con- 
tribute his part towards the common be- 


neſit, and to be made happy by, ſtudying. 


to make others. ſo. In proportion indeed 
as bur ability and influence extend, the 


obligation to be extenſively beneficial, alſo 


grows; , 'but hardly is there any ſphere ſo 


narrow and circumſcribed, as not to afford 


ſome opportunities of being uſeful.—In 


thy humble and obſcure ſtation, thou. 


art apt to think thyſelf entirely inſig⸗ 
nificant and loſt to the world. To thee, 


indeed, it may 1 not belong to heal the dif- £, 
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AR RM. eaſed, to raiſe the fallen, to ſupply the ia- 
— digent, or to bring forward the deſerving. 
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But is there none whoſe ſpirit thou canſt 
cheer, or whoſe infirmities thou canſt help 


to lighten? Haſt thou no parent, no child, 


no brother, no friend, to whom thou Alt 
ſpeak the words of comfort in the hour of 


ſorrow, whoſe miſtakes thou canſt rectify, 


or whoſe erring ſteps thou canſt turn into 


the right path? 


Here let the example of Chriſt, as far 


as thy ſphere admits it, be before thine 


eyes to quicken thine activity and ani- 
mate thy zeal. The whole hiſtory of his 
life is the hiſtory of active and diffu- 
ſive benignity. Wherever he was pre- 
ſent, we find him employed in doing 


good; either relieving men from their diſ- 
treſſes, or making them wiſe and happy 
by his inſtructions. The whole country 


around him ſeemed to be bis family, and if 


in a literal ſenſe he had been the father of 


them all, they could not have exerciſed his 

care, or ſhared his bounty more. The hun- 

gry were fed, and the ſick were cured, the 
57 bund 
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| blind ſaw, and the lame walked, whereverhe SERM, 


| came.. His miracles never were mere often- * 

tations of power, but always expreſſions of | 

| goodneſs. Often he prevented the ſuppli- 
cations of the diſtreſſed, and, unaſked, con- 
ferred his favours; but never did any perſon 
apply to him for aid and relief without 
receiving it, whether he was Jew or Hea- 
then, friend or foe. What is eſpecially re- 
markable in his beneficence i is, that it was 
continued and perſevering in the midſt of 

ingratitude. This i is one of the hardeſt trials 

of virtue, not to be ſoured by the perverſity 
of men, and which perſons even of generous 
ſpirits. find it the moſt difficult to bear. But 
though Chriſt had to deal with a moſt un- 
toward and ſtubborn generation, whom no 
evidence could convince, and no goodneſs | 
could mollify; though of all the great num 
bers, who had been objects of his benefi⸗ 
cence, we read of few who thankfully ac- 
knowledged his kindneſs, fewer who be- 
came his followers, and none who roſe up 
to aſſert his cauſe when borne down by, 
mo. peticentiong. yet, ſecking to do good 
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„ On the Moral Character of Chrift. 
SE RM. only for its own ſake, he perſevered to the 
III. 

—— laſt in unwearied beneficence. He overcame 
evil with god it had been his principle, 
and, it would appear, a noted ſaying of his, 

which his diſciples remembered and quoted — 
after his death; it is more ble ” ray to. L Yak, 
| than to reteipe * x, | 
II. WI ht to propoſe for F 
that humanity of manners, that gentleneſs 
and affability which appeared in the whole 
of our Lord's behaviour. This relates to 
the manner of conferring benefits, which 
is often as material as the benefits them- 
ſelves are. Theſe are ſometimes conferred _ 
ſo ungraciouſly, as to carry the air of infults 
rather than benefits; whereas, when they 
bear the marks of proceeding from real 
' kindnefs, their value is heightened, and 
they are received with double pleaſure. 
There are numberleſs occafions, when the 
diſcovery of a humane temper, and the leſſer 
offices of obliging and courteous behaviour, 
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av eſſentially to the happineſs of SERM. 
others, and ſupply the place of greater be- . 4 : 


neſits, which may not be in our power to 
beſtow. —For this amiable ſpirit our Lord 


was remarkably diſtinguiſhed. He was open 


and affable to all, and eaſier of acceſs than 
his own diſciples. On different occaſions 
we find him checking his diſciples, when 
they reſtrained the forwardneſs of the muls 
titude who preſſed upon him, ſeeking relief. 
| Nay, he rebuked them for forbidding little 
children to come to him, whom the fond 


neſs of the parents ſought to introduce to 


his preſence. He took the children into his 
arms and bleſſed them, and propounded 
them to his diſciples as emblems of that 
innocence and ſimplicity which are requiſite 
for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven 7. —He converſed familiarly with 
all ſorts of people, and readily anſwered 
the queſtions they put to him. He had 
nothing of that haughty and diſtant reſerve 
Which v we * often ſee mine bY men 


F Mark, *. * 
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23K of the world, and which prevents. them 
— from holding intercourſe with any whom 


they conſider as their infetiours in repu- 


tation or in rank. On the contrary, as our 


Lord was ready to do good to all, ſo he 


diſdained not to receive kindneſs from 
others; complying chearfully with the de- | 


fire of thoſe who invited him to their 
houſes, and accepting in good part the 


proffered tokens of their well intended re- 
ſpect. For ſuch. inſtances. of. courteſy he 
Was reproached by the Jews, as one who 


wanted that external fexerity. of manners 
which they imagined to belong to a pro- 


felled reformer, of the world. But He, 
who knew what. was in the heart of man, 


ſaw that gentleneſs and condeſcenſion were 


more effectual methods of gaining men 
over to goodneſs, than harſhneſs and auſte- 


rity; and therefore did not decline all con- 


verſation with men of doubtful or ble- | 
miſhed lives, as long as there was any hope 


of. making them better. It was indeed 
true that he was, as they reproached him, 


2 3 to 9 and Runes; ; for he was 


5 a friend 


\ 
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a friend to every one to whom he could 
do good. —At the ſame time, it is of im- 
portance to remark, that this benignity of 
our Lord's manners never betrayed him 
into the oppoſite extreme, never degene- 
rated into that eaſineſs of good nature, 
which too often leads men to ſlide into the 
manners and habits of thoſe with whom 
they converſe, though they cannot ap- 
prove of them. Wherever the intereſts of 
virtue were concerned, our Saviour was 
inflexibly firm. He boldly lifted up his 
voice, and teſtified againſt vice and cor- 
ruption wherever he beheld them. He 
freely reproved the greateſt men of the 


nation for their hypocritical and affumed 


ſhews of ſanctity; and the civility, with 
which he was entertained in the houſe of 


a Phariſee, did not prevent him from in- 


veighing ſeverely againſt the vices of that 
ſect in their own preſence®,” | x 


$ \} 


III. WIE a to ra ye _ Lord in wb 
light of a faithful and aleHonate fond, 
| Oe 37. n 


and 
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SERM. and his example as the pattern of all the 
— offices that belong to virtuous friendſhip. 
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The Apoſtles whom he, choſe. for bis inti- | 
mate companions and friends, were men 


of honeſt and candid minds, and of great 


plainneſs and ſimplicity of character; men 
who, from real eſteem; and from conviction 
of the truth of his miſſion, had become his 
followers, and who, notwithſtanding the 


diſadvantages of his fortune in. the. world, 


continued to follow him to the laſt. At the 
ſame time, together with thoſe eſſential 
principles of worth, they had alſo great 


defects. They were moſt of them of timid 


and fearful diſpoſition, of ſlow underſtand- 


ing. backward to apprehend ſpiritual things, 


and ſtill prepoſſeſſed with the favourite 
prejudice of their nation, that the promiſed 


Meſſiah was to be a great conqueror, who 


was to reſcue their country from foreign 
ſubjeQion, and raiſe it to empire and gran- 
deur. Among theſe men our Lord paſſed 
all the hours of his private life, acting 


every part of an affeQionate and faithful 
friend, commending, adviſing, and reprov- 


ing 


o the Moral Charatler of 22 6 1 


ing with great ſincerity, and at the ſame s ER N. 
time with great tenderneſs. In his manner 3 
of living he put himſelf perfectly on a level 
with them. Some of them he honoureds 
with greater intimacy than others ; but like 
a prudent father in his family, he allowed 
none of them to affect ſuperiority over the 
' reſt, and checked all that tended to rivalry. 
among them. He never flattered them in 
their failings. He never ſoothed them with 
vain hopes. He never concealed the diſa- 
greeable conſequences that would follow 
from adherence to his cauſe. Again and 
again he inculcated what they were back- 
ward and unwilling to believe concerning 
| himſelf; and though the queſtions they put 
often diſcovered a degree of grofs ignorance, 
he anſwered them all without paſſion or 
impatience, training them up by degrees 
to the events that were to happen after his 
deceaſe, and to the high part they were deſ- | 
- tined then to act in the world. | 
How happy would it be for niankind: af. . 
more attention were given to this noble pat- 
tern of fidelity and complacency which 
33 | * 
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SERM. ought to prevailamong de and of the in- 
Rel ax OP dulgence due to the failings of thoſe who are, 

in their general character, worthy and eſti- 
- mable perſons! This amiable\indulgence he 
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carried ſo far, that in one of the moſt critical 


ſeaſons of his life, during his agony in the 
garden, when he had left his diſciples for 
a ſhort time, with a ſtrict charge to watch 
till he ſhould return, but upon his return- 


ing found them aſleep, all the reproof which 


their negligence at ſo important a juncture 
drew from him, was no more than this, 
Mbat, could ye not watch with me for one 
- hour *?2—Of the tenderneſs of our Lord's 
affections, and the conſtancy of his friend- 
ſhip, we have a very memorable inſtance, 


in that mixture of friendſhip and filial 


piety which he diſcovered during the 
- cruelty of his laſt ſufferings. It is recorded 
that when he hung upon the croſs, behold- 
ing John his beloved diſciple, and Mary 
his mother, ſtanding as ſpeQators below, 
he ſaid to John, Behold thy motber; and 


to n Bebold thy ſon ; thus, committing : 


* Matth, xxvi, 49. 1 


his 
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his forlorn mother to the charge of his 4 


friend John, as the moſt ſacred and honour- 


able pledge he could leave him of their 
'antient friendſhip, The heart of his friend 

melted; and from that hour, we are told, 

De took her home with him to his own houſe. 
It is John himſelf who has recorded to us 
this honourable teſtimony wa his maſter's 
ee 25 


N Iv. Tun 5 of Chriſt holds | forth 


for our - imitation his ſteady command of 


temper amidſt the higheſt provocations, 


and his ready forgiveneſs of injuries. 
Though he had revenge always in his 
power, he conſtantly declined it. On one 
occaſion when his diſciples wiſhed him to 


call down fire from heaven to puniſh the 


inhoſpitality of the Samaritans, be turned 


and rebuked them, ſaying, ye know nof what 


manner of ſpirit ye are of; for the Son of 


Man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, but 


23 


to fave them T. When he was reviled, be 


i Joby, xix, 26, * 244 34 0 55. 
| | | '  reviled 
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vile - not. again; when be ſuffered, he 
threatened not. The inſults, which he often 


teceived from a brutal multitude, had no 


power to alter the meekneſs and generolity 


of his diſpoſition: he continued to beſeech 
and intreat them, when they ſought to 
chaſe him away from amongſt them. When 
they accuſed him of being in confederaey 
with evil ſpirits, he anſwered their injurious 


defamation only with mild and calm rea- 
ſoning, that if he by means of Satan did 


caaꝗſt out Satan, his kingdom muſt be divided 
agagainſt itſelf, and could not fland. At his 


trial before the High Prieſt, when he was 


moſt injuriouſly treated, and contrary to all 


law was, in face of the court, ſtruck by one 


of the High Prieſt's officers, what could 


de ſpoken more meckly and - reaſonably 
than his return to this uſage, at a time 
. when all circumſtances concurred to exaſ- 
perate the ſpirit of an innocent man; if. 7 
| have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; 
but 4 well, why ſmitgſt thou me * {= When 


John, xviii, 27. 
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| his enemies were completing the laſt ſcene SEAM. 
of their cruelty in putting him to death, 


all their barbarons "uſage and Teurrilous 
taunts on that occaſion, provoked not one 
| revengeful thought i in his breaſt, nor drew 

from his lips one miſbecoming expreſſion; - 
but, on the contrary, the laſt accents of his 
expiring breath went forth in that affec- 
tionate prayer for their forgiveneſs; Father, 


Prgiut them, for. Hey Enow not what, they 


t hall we, my friends, who have before 
our eyes ſuch an example of © generous 
magnanimity, of continued ſelf- command 


amidſt the moſt trying ſituations, not be 


aſhamed of giving vent to paſſion on every 


trifling provocation, and fercely demand- 
ing reparation for the ſmalleſt; injury; we, 


who, from the remembrance of our own 


failings, have ſo many motives for mutual 


forbearance and forgiveneſs ; while He, 


on the other hand, had done no wrong, 


had never given offence to any, but had 


the juſteſt title to expect friendifiiggfrom : 


every human being? 
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" On the Moral Charatter of Chriſt, 
V. Lr us attend to the ſympathy and 


— compaſſion which our Lord diſcovered for 
the ſufferings of mankind, It was not with 


a cold unfeeling diſpoſition that he per- 


formed the office of relieving the diſtreſſed. 
His. manner of beſtowing relief. clearly 
ſhowed with what ſenſibility he entered 
into the ſorrows of others. How affecting, 
for inſtance, is the account of his reſtoring 
to life the ſon of the widow of Nain, as it 
is related in the beautiful ſimplicity of the 
evangelical hiſtorian? When he came nigh 
to the gate of the city, behold there was 8 
dead man carried out, the: only fon of his 


mother; and ſhe. was a widow; and much 


people of the city was with her. All the 


circumſtances in this incident are moving 
and affecting; and it preſently appeared 
with what tender ſenſibility our Lord was 

touched at the fight of ſo mournful a pro- 


eeſſion. And when the Lord ſau her, be 


had compaſſion on her, and ſaid unto ther, 
WS. not; and he came and touched the 

bier, (and they that bare him flood flill,) 

and he cj Tr _, I ſay unto er | 
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ariſe: Aud be that wat dead, ſat up and SERM. 
began to ſpeak; and he delivered him to his 


mother . The whole ſcene of raifing La- 
_ zarus from the grave, places our Saviour's 
ſympathy in the ſtrongeſt light. As ſoon 


as he came among the mourning friends, 
although' he knew the cauſe of their 


mourning was ſpeedily to be removed, 


he could not forbear partaking of their 


ſorrow ; He groaned, and was troubled in 
ſpirit; and when ſurrounded by a crowd 


in tears, he approached to the grave of his 


deceaſed friend, it is expreſsly recorded, to 


the eternal honour of his feelings, Jeſus 
awept; and the Fews ſaid, Behold how be 
loved himF !—1n like manner, when, for 


the laſt time, he was about to enter into 


Jeruſalem, though the certain knowledge 


of all the cruelties which were prepared 


for him there, would have filled the breaſt 
of any ordinary perſon with indignation 


and hatred, inſtead of ſuch emotions, the 


Luke, vii. 12—16. 1 John, "Y 38. 
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SUR 1. foreſight of the direful calamities which 
| > hung. over that devoted city melted: his. 


heart; and when he drew ntar to it and 
beheld it, be wept ;; pouring forth that pa- 
thetic lamentation; O Fe#u/alem, 'Fefuſalem, 


thou that tillet the'\Prophcts and floneſt 


them'that are ſent unto thee; how often would 
I'bave* gathered thy' children together, an a 
hen oth gather her brood under hen ainge, 
and ye toon not! If thun hadft hnown, 
at lig in ubis thy day, the things which. 
belong unto thy peace, but note they. are 


hid from thine ehen, Thus, as a man, be 
indulged all the amiable feelings of 
our nature, teaching us that it is our duty 


to regulate our 9 not to extirpate 


5 a W ! 
them. T3 * - f * | / i} 1 11 31 
2 2 5 


e 
— was Jeſs of Nasiseh, the fotinder | 


| r our religion. A part only of his cha- 
radder Lhave now attempted to delineate: 


many other of his eminent graces and vir- 


Lake, xiii, 34. Luke, xix. 42. 
| 8 | tues 
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tues have been left in the ſhade. But in 232 M. 


what we have now contemplated of his 


behaviour as a man among men, we beliold 

a perfect model of the conduct Wwe ought 
to hold in the ordinary intercourſe of ſo- 
ciety with one another. We have ſeen 


him attentive to every opportunity of being 


beneficent and uſeful; in his behaviour to 
all men, affable and obliging; to his friends, 
faithful and indulgent; to his enemies, 
generous and forgiving z to the diſtreſſed, 
full of tenderneſs and compaſſion. I might 
alſo have dwelt upon the peaceable ſpirit he 
_ diſplayed on all occaſions ; his reſpect, as 
a ſubject, to the civil laws and government 
of his country; diſcouraging a factious and 
mutinous ſpirit; paying tribute when de- 
manded; exhorting his followers to render 
unto Ceſar the things which are Ceſar's, 
as unto God thoſe which are God's. 
Enough has been ſaid to ſhow what a 
blefling it would prove to the world, if 
this illuſtrious example were generally fol- 
lowed: Men would then become happy 
EP ING 1 . 
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in all their connexions with one another, 


This world would be a bleſſed dwelling ; 


and the ſociety of human beings on earth, 


would approach to the. joy and peace of the 


ſocieties of the 1 in heaven, 


SBRMON Iv. 


On the Wounds of the Heart. 


1 
PROVERBS, xviii. Ag 


The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain his infirmity; 
but a wounded 2 who can bear? 


HERE are two claſſes of goods 1 
evils belonging to man; thoſe which 


reſpect his corporeal, and thoſe which re- 


ſpe& his ſpiritual Rate. Whatever is of an 


external nature, is ſufficiently the object of 1 


attention to all men. In the health and vi- 
gour of the body, and in the flouriſhing 
ſtate of worldly fortune, all rejoice; and 
whatever diminiſhes the one or the other, 
18 immediately felt and lamented. Theſe 

F4 are 
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SERM. are viſible and ſtriking objects, on which 


V. . . * 
—— Our ſenſes and imagination are accuſtomed 


2 Þ.S * 


to dwell. But to procure an equal atten- 
tion to what 18 in ward and ſpiritual, is much 
more difficult. It is not eaſy to convince 
men that the ſoul hath intereſts of its own, 
quite diſtin& from thoſe of the body, and 
is liable to diſeaſes and wounds as real as 


any which the body ſuffers, and often much 


more grievous. What paſſes within the 
hearts of men, is always inviſible to the 
public eye. If it be of the pleaſing and 
ſatisfactory kind, they have no occaſion to 
diſcloſe it; and if it be of a painful nature, 
it is often their intent to conceal it. In the 
mean time, the heart knoweth its oten bit- 
terneſs : and from its being ſecreted from 
Public obſervation and concentrated within 
the breaſt, it is felt the more deeply. —The 
ſpirit of a man will fuftain bis infirmity; 
the natural vigour and courage of his mind 
may enable him to ſurmount the ordinary 
diſtreſſes of life; to bear with patience 
poverty, ſickneſs, or pain, as long as he is 
conſcious that all is right and ſound within. 
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But if within him, the diſeaſe raukles i in SER M. 
his mind and his heart; if that which 3 
ſhould ſuſtain him ſerves only to gall and 
torment him; to what quarter can he then 

look for relief, or to what medicine apply, 


when that which ſhould have cured his other 
wounds is itſelf difeaſed and wounded? 
A wounded ſpirit who can bear ? 


Tux ſpirit. or ſoul of man is wounded 

chiefly by three cauſes; by 185 * 
Paſſion, by Guilt. 

I. Ir is wounded by Folly ; that i is, * 
vain, light, and improper purſuits; by a 
conduct, which though it ſhould not be 
Immediately criminal, yet is unſuitable to 
one's age, character, or condition in the 
world. Good ſenſe is no leſs requiſite in 
our religious and moral behaviour, than it 
is in our worldly affairs. Whoever de- 


parts far from the plain track of ſober and 


reaſonable conduct, ſhall, ſooner or later, 


4 undergo the conſequences of a diſeaſed and 
wounded ſpirit.—It often happens, that 


under the notion of innocent pleaſure and 


ANulcment, of only following their hu- 
TEE mour 
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N RM. mour and indulging their taſte, while, as 


— ＋ they fay, they hurt no man, and violate no 
material duty, many go on, for a time, in 
a courſe of the moſt egregious follies, and _ 


all along conceive themſelves to be, if not 


very virtuous, at leaſt very inoffenſive men. 
The caſe is the ſame with the diſeaſes of 


the mind, as with the diſeaſes of the 
body. They lurk for a time unperceived. 


The ſeeds of them may be working 


within, while the perſon affected imagines 
himſelf to be in perfect health: but at 

length a criſis comes, which brings the 
ſecret venom forth, and makes all its ma- 


lignity be felt. 


In this age of diſſipation and We in 


which we live, how many avenues are con- 


ſtantly open that lead to the Temple of 
Folly? To how many temptations are all, 
but eſpecially the young and the gay, ex- 


poſed, to ſquander their whole time amidſt 


the circles of levity, and haunts of pleaſure? 


By idleneſs and extravagance, and the vain 


ambition of emularing others in the ſplendid 


ſhow of life, multitudes run into expence 
beyond their fortune. The time which 


- ſhould 
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chould be employed i in training them for 8 ERM. 
future ſignificance in the world, they loſe Th a 3 


in frivolous amuſements and purſuits; or, 


in the midſt of theſe, bury the fruits of any 
good education they had already received. 


Idle aſſociates are ever at hand to aid them 


in inventing new plans of deſtroying the 


time. If that fatal engine of miſchief, the 


gaming table, then attracts and enſnares 
them, their career of folly will ſoon be com- 


pleted; ; the gulph of deſtruction opens, 
and ruin is at hand, _ 
Suppoſing ſome incident to befal, as 


befal at ſome time it muſt, which ſhall ' 


awaken perſons of this deſcription from their 
dreams of vanity; which ſhall open their 


eyes to the time that they have miſpent, 


and the follies which they have committed; 


then, alas! what mortifying and diſquieting 
views of themſelves will ariſe? How many 
galling remembrances will crowd upon 


their minds? They ſee their youth thrown 
away in diſhonourable or trivial purſuits ; 


thoſe valuable opportunities which- they 
3 pate: enjoyed, of combing forward with diſ- 


| tinQion 
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SERM.” tindtion in the world, now irretrievably loſt; 
Ke... — their characters tarniſhed and ſunk in the 
10 public eye; and the fortune, perhaps, 
J which they had inherited from their an- 
| ceeſtors, waſted among idle companions. 
They behold around them the countenances 
of their friends, angry and diſpleaſed. To 


not look up. T hey, with whom they once 
ſtarted in the race of life as their equals, 
have now got far before them; they are 
obliged to reſpect them as their ſuperiours, 
and with ſhame to view themſelves left be- 
hind, diſgraced and diſhonoured. Can any 
ſituation be more humbling and mortifying 
than this? Is not this to ſuffer in a high 
degree the miſery of a wounded ſpirit, 
when a man ſees that by mere thoughtleſs- 
neſs and folly, he has expoſed and degraded 
himſelf; beholds his character, his health, 

his intereſt, ſinking in the world; and is 
ſenſible that with his own hands, and by 
his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he 
has brought this ruin on himſelf Con- 

5 ſcience now begins to exert its authority, 
Doi 14 and 
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the grave and the reſpectable, they dare 
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and lift its ſcourge. At every ſtroke i it in- 1 7 . 


flicts, the wounds of the heart open and — 


bleed: and though it exerciſe not the ſame 
dread ſeverity as when it upbraids us with 
notorious. crimes, yet ſtill it is the voice 


of God within, rebuking and puniſhing 
reaſonable creatures for folly as well as 


for guilt; nor indeed are follies of ſuch a 


kind as have been deſcribed, ever free 42 0 


| _— cm of gs 

Xl" iy ks Folly the foirit 18 dit liable. to 
be wounded, it is expoſed by Paſſion to 
- wounds ftill more ſevere. Paſſions are thoſe 
ſtrong emotions of the mind which impel 
it to deſire, and to act, with veheme nice. 
When directed towards proper objects, and 
kept within juſt bounds, they polleſs' an 


uſeful place i in our frame; they add vigour 
and energy to the mind, and enable it, on 
great occafions, to act with uncommon 


force and ſucceſs; but they always require 
the government and reſtraint of reaſon. 
It f Is in the mind, juſt a as it is in the body. 
| . Every 
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IV. 
VI 


SERM. Every member of the body is uſeful, and 
ſerves ſome good purpoſe, But if any one 
ſwell to an enormous ſize, it preſently be- 


Gomes a diſeaſe. Thus, when a man's paſ- 


: extract it. B 
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ſions go on in a calm and moderate train, 
and no object has taken an inordinate 


Hold of any of them, his ſpirit is in this part 


found, and his life proceeds with tranquil- 


lity. But if any of them have been ſo far 


indulged, and left without reſtraint, as to 


run into exceſs, a dangerous blow will then 


be given to the heart.—Suppoſing, for in- 


ſtance, that ſome paſſion, even of the nature 
of thoſe which are reckoned innocent, ſhall 


2 ſo far ſeize a man as to conquer and over- 
power him, his tranquillity will be de- 


ſtroyed. The balance of his ſoul is loſt; 
he is no longer his own maſter, nor is 
capable of attending properly to the offices 
of life which are incumbent on him, or of 
turning his thoughts into any other direc- 
tion than what paſſion points out. He may 

be ſenſible of the wound. He feels the dart 

that is fixed in his breaſt, but is oy to 
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of the vicious and malignant kind. Let him 
be placed in the moſt proſperous ſituation of 
life; give him external eaſe and affluence to 


the full; and let his character be high, and 


applauded by the world ; yet, if into -the 
heart of this man there has ſtolen ſome 


| dark jealous ſuſpicion, ſome rankling envy, 
ſome pining diſcontent, that inſtant his 


temper is ſoured, and poiſon is ſcattered 


over all his joys. He dwells in ſecret upon 


his vexations and cares, and while the 
crowd admires his proſperity, he envies 
the more peaceful condition of the peaſant 


and the hind. If his paſſions chance to be 


of the more fierce and outrageous nature, 


the painful feelings they produce will be 
ſtill more intenſe and acute. By violent 
paſſions the heart is not only wounded, but 
torn and rent. As ng as a man is under 
the workings of raging ambition, diſap- 
pointed pride, and keen thirſt for revenge, 
he remains under immediate torment. Over 


his dark and ſcowling mind, gloomy ideas 
© .Y | continually 


But the caſe becomes infinitely worſe, 53 R Me 
if the paſſion which has ſeized a man be Con 
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| = continually brood. - His tranſient! ſits. of 


wa merriment and joy, are like beams of light 


breaking, occaſionally, from the black cloud 


that carries the thunder. What greatly 


aggravates the miſery of ſuch perſons is, 


that they dare make no complaints. When 


the body is diſeaſed or wounded, to our 
friends we naturally fly; and from their 
ſympathy or aſſiſtance expect relief, But 
the wounds given to the heart by il|>go- 


verned paſſions, are of an opprobrious na- 


ture, and muſt be ſtifled in ſecret. The ſlave 
of paſſion can unboſom himſelf to no friend; 


and, inſtead of ſympathy, dreads meeting 


with ridicule or contempt, How intoler- 


- ably wretched muſt the condition of Haman 


have been, when, before all his aſſembled 


. friends, he was reduced to make this 
humbling confeſſion of his ſtate; that, in 
the height of royal favour, and in the 


midſt of the utmoſt magnificence and gran- 
deur, „all availed him nothing, ſo long as 
„he ſaw his rival, Mordecai the 1 ſit- 
* D at the King's 
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III. TE wounds which the heart re- 8ER M. 
ceives from guilt, are productive of ſtill * 
greater pain and miſery, than any which . 
have been already mentioned. If beyond 
being miſled by folly, or overcome by paſ- 
| ſion, a man be conſcious to himſelf of hav- 
ing - deliberately committed deeds. of in= _ 
juſtice or cruelty; of having, perhaps, by - |. 
wicked arts, ſeduced the innocent and un» 1 
wary, to fall the miſerable victims of his li- 
centious pleaſures; of having ruined, by his 1 
diſhoneſty, the unſuſpicious truſting friend; 
of having amaſled wealth to himſelf, by . 
fraud and oppreſſion, from the ſpoils of 
the induſtrious: in ſuch and ſimilar caſes, 
deep and laſting wanne n _ 
into the heart. 

I am aware eee e Tx 
deviſed by criminal men to ſhelter them- | 
| ſelves from the attacks of conſcience of | 
the ſceptical principles to which they have | 
| recourſe; and of the ſelf-deceiving opinions 7 4 
with which they flatter themſelves concern- | 
ing their own character, concerning the 7d 

goodneſs of God, and the allowances which 
ol. V. . 
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 SBRM. they hope will be made for human in- 
— frmity and ſtrong temptations. But all 
thoſe palliatives of guilt are no other to 

the ſoul, than the empirick medicines-that 

are applied to the diſeaſes of the body; ; 


which diſguiſe the diſeaſe, without removing 
it; which procure a little temporary eaſe, 
and conceal from the patient the danger 
of his ſtate; but drive the diſtemper to the 
vitals, and make it break forth in the end 
with ' redoubled : forde. Thus may thoſe 
dangerous opiates of conſuience ſoothe! a 


man for à chile, in the days of his proſ- 
perity. Amidſt the buſtle of active life, 


and as long as the fluſter of gay and youth- 
ful ſpirits laſts, he may go on in the com- 
miſſion of many crimes with ſmoothneſs 
and ſeeming peace. But let the ſober and 
ſerious hour come, which, ſooner or later, 
muſt come to all; let the amuſements of 
life be anden, and the man be left 
alone to his own reflections; the power of 
truth will ſoon prove too ſtrong for all that 
is oppoſed to it, and pierce into his heart. 
ebe voice of natures of conſcience, 
f | | Fa and, 


On the Wounds of the Heart. _ 
and of God, will' make itſelf be heard SERM. 
within him. He will feel that he is a. — 
wretch. He will become deſpicable in his 
own light. He will become ſenſible that 
all good men have reaſon to hate him, and 
that the juſt governor of the worlch bas 
reaſon to puniſh him. Conſcience, bring- 
ing to remembrance all his fecret crimes, 

will hold them up to his view with this : 
fearful inſcription written upon them, G 
will bring every work into judgnient. 
Hence the haggard look, and the reſtleſs 
couch, days never free from wee e | 
nights given up to remorſe. ' - us vo. 
This remorſe will prey the deeper on 
che bad man's heart, if it ſhall happen, as 
it ſometimes does, that there was 4 pertod 
in his life when he was a different man; 
when, having been educated by virtuous 
parents in ſober and religious principles, 
and being as yet uncorrupted by the world, 
he ' paſſed his days without reproach or 
blame. The recollection of what he then 
felt, compared with the ſtate into 'which 
far has now brought himſelf by forfeited 
G 2 | integrity 
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ERM. integrity and honour, will wring his heart 
—— with ſad remembrance. © Once I knew 


2 


e what it was to enjoy all the comforts of 
i jinnocence, and to take pleaſure in the 


+= 66 thoughts of heaven, when my hands 
6 were unſtained and my mind was pure. 2 
Then I was ever cheerful, eaſy, and free. 


“Heaven and earth ſeemed to ſmile upon 
* me. My nights were peaceful, and my 


days were pleaſant. Innocent joys and 
comfortable hopes were ever at hand to 
- * entertain my ſolitary hours. Where now 


are theſe gone? Why am I thus fo al- 
u tered and changed from what I was, and 


4 ſo uneaſy to myſelf? What, alas! have 1 


* gained by thoſe worldly purſuits and am- 
e bitious plans which | ſeduced me from 
6 the plain and fafe 5; paths of integrity and 


-v7 me”. 


1 9 10 are the months of the ſpirit, oc occa- 


ſioned either by folly, by paſſion, or by guilt, 


and too often by a complication of all the 
three together. For though they be of ſepa- 


Tatbatidertion, andeach of them may be 
f | | Tele 


| On the Wounds of the Heart. 
felt in a different degree, yet they are ſeldom 


SERM. 


" parted: wholly aſunder from one another. ——— 


Folly gives riſe to unreſtrained and diſ- 
orderly paſſions. Theſe betray men into 
atrocious crimes; and the wretched ſinner 
is ſtung as by a three-headed ſnake; at 


once, reproached by reaſon” for his folly, : 


agitated by ſome ſtrong paſſion, aad tor- 
tured with a conſcious ſenſe of guilt.— 
When theſe diſorders of the mind ariſe to 
their height, they are, of all miſeries, the moſt 
dreadful, The vulgar misfortunes of life, 


poverty, ſickneſs, or the loſs of friends, in 
compariſon with them, are trivial evils. 


Under ſuch misfortunes, a man, of tolerable 
ſpirit, or of a moderate ſhare of virtue, will 
be able to find ſome conſolation. But 


under the other, he can find none. What 


| is but too decifive as to the degree in which 


they ſurpaſs all external evils, they are 


thoſe wounds of the ſpirit, the ſhame f 


folly, the violence of paſſion, and the re- 
morſe for guilt, which have ſo frequently 


produced that fatal crime, ſo mh the re- 


Wenn of our age and our country; which 


G3 . have 
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8ER M. have driven men to the moſt — of 
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4 all evils, to death by their own hand, in 


order to ſeek relief from a life too embit- 


tered to be endured.— Far from each of 
us be ſuch deſperate calamities !—But, if 


it be the certain tendency | of thoſe 
| wounds of the heart, to introduce the 
greateſt diſquietude and miſery into the 


life of man, then, from what has been laid, 


let us he tauglit, 


| 


I the firſt Ray to give the moſt 
8 and vigilant attention to the go- 
vernment of our hearts. It may be 
thought by ſome, that the formidable re- 


preſentation IJ have given of the miſerable 
effects of a wounded ſpirit, attaches only 
to them who have gone to the utmoſt 
lengths in folly or paſſion; but that, by 


ſome more temperate regulation of con- 


duct, indulgence may be given, without 


barm, to the free gratification of certain 
favourite deſires.— Be aſſured, my brethren, 
that, under ideas of this kind, there lies 
much ſell·decertioa. Suppoſing it in your 


power 


Du be Wounds of the Heart, 
power to ſtop, at ſome given point without 
ruſhing into the greateſt diſorders, ſtill you 


87 
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would ſuffer from the licence you had taken 


to drop the government of your hearts. 


The leſſer criminal never eſcapes without 
his ſhare of puniſhment, In proportion 
to the quantity you have drunk out of the 


poiſoned cup of pleaſure, you will feel 


your inward health and ſoundneſs im- 


paired ;- or, to follow the metaphor of the 
text, not by a deep wound only, but 


by every flighter hurt given to the heart, 
you will ſuffer in that peace and tranquil- 
lity which makes the comfort of life. 

But beſides this conſideration, ſtrict at- 
tention is the more requiſite to the govern- 


ment of the heart, as the firſt introduction 


to thoſe diforders which ſpread their conſe- 
* quences ſo deep and wide, is forthe moſt part 
gradual and inſenſible, and made by latent 
ſteps. Did all the evil clearly ſhow itſelf 
at the beginning, the danger would be leſs. 
But we are imperceptibly betrayed, and 


from one incautious attachment drawn on 
to another. till the government of our hearts 


1 „ 
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SBR M. be at laſt utterly loſt; and wounds in- 
MAS flicted there, which are not to be healed 
without much ſhame, penitence, and re- 
morſe, —How much does this call for the 
attention of youth in particular, whoſe 
raw and unexperienced minds are ſo apt 
to be caught by every new and enticing - 
object that is held forth to their paſſions? 
How much does it concern them to be- 
| ware of the commencements of evil, and 
7 8 to liſten to the admonitions of the grave 
and the wiſe, who have gone through 
thoſe dangerous paths on which they are 
beginning to enter? Let them never give 
up their hearts profuſely to any attachment, 
without the countenance of reaſon and 
\ religion. Let them ſhut, their ears to the 
ſeductions of folly and vice, and look with 
vary eye to thoſe rocks on which ſo many 
others have ſplit. Nor is it only to youth 
that this admonition belongs. To the 
| levities and paſſions of youth ſucceed the 
more ſober follies of advancing years; 
which, under a graver appearance, are no 
leſs liable to ſeize and wound the heart. 
„ E 
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From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode 8 ERM. 

on earth, the diſcipline is perpetually re- — 

quiſite of #eeping the heart with all dili- 

gence; guarding it from whatever would 
annoy its healthy and ſound eſtate; as 

out of the heart are the iſſues. either of Baſe 


or Death. 


In the Senad N it dearly: | appears, 
from what has been ſaid, how much reaſon | 
we all have to join prayer to Almighty 
God, in addition to our own endeavours 
of muriling and governing our ſpirits; 
beſeeching Him who made the heart, and 
who knows all its errors and wanderings, 
to aid and proſper us by his- grace in this 
difficult undertaking. Well muſt he who 
knows any thing of himſelf at all, know 
| how greatly divine aſſiſtance is needed 
here, and how little we can depend upon 
ourſelves without it. For deceitful, as well 
as deſperately wicked, are our hearts; and 
after all our pretences to ability and wiſ- 
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dom, how often, by the ſeductions of folly . 4 
| and al One have the wile, the learned, | 
and i 
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SERM. and the admired, been ſhamefully carried 


IV. 


- away ?— Moſt earneſtly. to be deſired is 
that bleſſing promiſed in the Goſpel, of a 
new heart and a new ſpirit, which ſhall 


render us ſuperiour to the attacks of vanity 
and vice. Who can underſtand this errors? 


Cleanſe me, O God. „From ſecret faults: Create 


in me a clean heart, and renew a right 


ſpirit within me. That, which I ſee not, 


teach thou me; and lead me in thy way. 


e, 


in the laſt N all that has -been faid 


on the ſubje& tends to impreſs us with a 


ſenſe of this awful truth, that the Great 


God bath already begun to puniſh bad 
men for their ſins and vices. You fee his 
hand clearly marked in all that they are 


made to ſuffer: by the Wounded Spirit. 


You ſee that he has not delayed all retri- | 


bution to another world; but hath in this 
world begun to act as a 1 and a 


Judge; ſhowing, by an eſtabliſhed order 


of things, that while he loves the righteous, 
he hateth all the e of iniquity, With 
a wiſdom 


On the Wounds of the Heart. 


the puniſhments due to ſinners to ariſe di- 


rely from their own behaviour, and to be 


inflicted by their own hands. He hath no 


occaſion to ſend forth deſtroying angels 
| againſt them; the thunder which is ever 


in his hands, needs not be pointed at the 


heads of the guilty. He need only leave 
them to themſelves; and preſently their 
wickedneſs begins to reprove them, and their 


 backſlidings to correct them, till they fully ſee 


and feel what an evil thing and bitter it 
was, to depart from the Lord their God. 


_ Conſcious, while their hearts are bleeding 


within them, that they are only reaping 
be fruit of thiir own doings, the ſenſe of 
_ deſerving what they ſuffer, both aggravates 
the ſuffering, and forces them to acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of it. 
When we behold ſuch plain Lacks of 


wiſe and juſt. government taking place 


among men, who ſhall take upon him to 


ſay that all things come alike to all men, 


and that there is no more than a promiſ- 


cuous Gifiribution of good and evil by Pro- 
1 | vidence 


- 
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On the Wounds of the Heart. 
. vidence on earth? However it may ſeem 
in appearance, it is far from being ſo in 


reality. We look to the outſide of things. 
We are dazzled with that tinſel glare which 


proſperity ſometimes throws around the 
_. worthleſs and the wicked. But what is 
that to true happineſs and ſelf-enjoyment? 
often, how little connected with it? Could 
vou look into the hearts of men, another 
ſcene would open. You would ſee many 
a heart wounded and bleeding in ſecret, 


from a guilty conſcience and remembered 


_ crimes, while gay looks were affectedly put 
on before the world. Comparing this 


called and diſtreſſed ſtate of mind, with 
the free and eaſy, the light and diſencum- 
bered ſpirit of a worthy and virtuous man, 
even under the preſſures of life, you would 


forbear to charge Providence, and would 


readily acknowledge, that though the exter- 


nal diſtribution of the world's goods be pro- 


miſcuous, the internal allotment of happineſs 


is meaſured by the real characters of men. 
Eg On the whole, let us hold faſt by this 


n truth, and by it e our lives, 
that 


0 the Wounds of the Heart. 


that every man's real happineſs or mithey 
is made, by the appointment of the Creator, 
to depend more on himſelf, and on the 
proper government of his mind and heart, 
than upon any external thing, or than 


upon all external things put together; that 


for thoſe who ſerve God, and ſtudy to keep 
their conſcience clear from guilt, God hath 
provided peace and comfort on earth, as 
well as rewards hereafter; but, /aith my 
God, there it no peace to the wicked, | 
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| On all Things working together for Good 


to the Righteous, 


Romans, vüi. 38. 


Ne know that all Thin 5 Work NOM for 


| Good to them that love God, to them who 
are the Called according to his purpoſe. 


AM ONG many antient philoſophers it 
was a favourite tenet, that all ſeeming . 


. diſorders in the world are rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the order and perfection of the 
univerſe; or, that all things work to- 


gether for the good of the whole: But to 
this good of the whole, they conceived the 


intereſt of individuals to be oft · times 


obliged 


On all Thing working together, &c. 


obliged to yield. The revelation of the . 
Goſpel has opened to us a higher and more 


comfortable proſpect. For it aſſures us not 
only of the direct tendency of all things to 
general order, but to the conſummate hap- 
pineſs of every individual who loves and 
ſerves God. While the Deity is ever car- 
rying on the general ſyſtem of things to its 
proper perfection, the intereſt of no one 
good man is ſacrificed in any point to pro- 
mote this end ; but his life is, at the ſame 
time, a ſyſtem complete within itſelf, where 
all things are made to conſpire for bringing 
about his felicity. We now, fays the 


Apoſtle in my text, that is, we are afſured, 
not by doubtful reaſonings with regard to 


which the wiſeſt might be perplexed, but 
by a divine promiſe on which the ſimple 
can firmly rely, that all things work together © 
for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpoſe. 
This is that capital encouragement of re- 
ligion, which virtually contains in itſelf all 

the other promiſes made in Scripture to 
| the, righteous, and, like a full and exuberant 
5 fountain, 


| Sn On all Things working together 


8 E * fountain, divides itſelf into a thouſand 
wo. ſtreams to refreſh the life of man with con · 
ſolation and joy. It will therefore deſerve 
our very full and particular conſideration, 
both as to the extent of encouragement 
given, and the evidence on which our aſ- 

ſurance of it reſts. 


Tux firſt * which ſhould here dra 
our attention is, the character of thoſe to 
whom the encouragement of the text is 
appropriated. For it is evidently not given 
indiſcriminately to all, but limited to ſuch 
as /ove God, and are the called according to 
bis purpoſe; that is, choſen by him to eternal 
life. But, leſt the latter part of this de- 
ſcription ſhould appear too-ſecret and myſ⸗ 
terious to afford the encouragement in- 
tended, it is cleared up by the firſt and ex- 
5 planatory character, them that love God. 
Here is ſomething plain and fatisfaftory on 
which we can reſt. We need not ſay, Who 

ſhall aſcend into heaven in order to bring us 2 

down from thence any information, whe- 


ther our names be written in the book of 
life? 


for Good to the Rightems. ; 0 


life 2. It f is ſufficient to look into ourſelves, 8 ERM. 
and the ſtate of our heart. The word is — 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in hy 
| heart, that thou mayeſt do t*, They that 
love God, and they who are he called ac- 
cording to his purpoſe, are the ſame. Di- 
vine love is the facred character which 
marks thoſe who are ſealed unto the day 
of redemption. —This love of God is not to 
be underſtood as ſignifying merely ſome _ 
_ occaſional ardour of affection: it imports 
that ſteady principle of goodneſs which 
becomes the ſpring of a pure and virtuous 
life. The ſame character is here meant, 
which is deſcribed in other paſſages of 
ſcripture, by fearing and ſerving God. They 
who truly love God, are they who love and 
imitate the divine perfections; they who 
love and obey the divine laws; they who _ 
| love and purſue the divine approbation, 
as the great aim of their life. Keeping 
this important article ever in view as a 
neceſſary limitation of the gracious: Aang ü 
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Or all Things working gether 


SE RM. ration in the text, let us proceed to exa- 


—— mine the full extent of that encourage 


ment which it affords. 


Wa beyin-wich ede iag what -the 


good is, for which it is here ſaid that all 
things work in favour of the righteous. 
It is a term ſuſceptible of very different 


acceptations. For many things appear good 
to ſome, which do not appear ſo to others; 


nay, the ſame things which have appeared 
to ourſelves good at one time, have. been 


far from appearing good at another. Aſ- 
ſuredly that good which God promiſes as 


the reward of his ſervants, muſt be ſome- 
what worthy of God to beſtow ; ſome- 
what that depends not on the fluuation 
of fancy and opinion, and that is not liable 
to change with the change of times. It 
muſt be ſome good of a fixed and perma- 


nent nature, which will be felt as fuch in 
every ſituation and period of our exiſtence. 
But it is evident that ſuch characters are 
not applicable to the external advantages 


of the world, riches, fame, and honours. 
: Theſe 


Vr Good to the OTTER 
Theſe may cecabanally be deſirable, and at 
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* 
ſome times confer ſatisfaction on the poſs Ly 


ſeſſor. But beſides their uncertain and tran- 


ſient duration, they are far from conferring 


ſatisfaction at all times, even when they laſt. 
On the contrary, it is a certain fact, and ma- 


nifeſt to general obſervation, that a man may 


poſſeſs all the external advantages of fortune, 


and lead withal a very miſerable life. Sup- 
pole him to be diſquieted in his own mind 
by envy, jealouſy, revenge, or other violent 
paſſions, and haraſſed with a guilty con- 
ſcience, ſuch a man cannot be ſaid to have 
attained what is good. Would it have been 


worthy of the Supreme Being to have 


flattered his ſervants. with the hope only 


of a good fo fallacious, that in certain cir- 


cumſtances it might be conſiſtent with the 
greateſt. miſery No: that good, for the 


ſake of which he makes all things work to 


thoſe that love him, muſt be founded in 
the improvement and perfection of their na- 
ture in wiſdom, grace, and virtue; in their 


good conſidered as rational and immortal 


beings; productive of a felicity which is 


within them, and ſhall abide with them 
. 1. 
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SERM. for ever. While we look only to a pre- 
— ſent momentary ſatisfadtion, the Divine 
Being, in conſulting our welfare, provides 
for the whole of our exiſtence in time and 
eternity; connects the preſent with the 
future; and by his beneficent decree, ordaing 
for each of his ſervants, that which, upon 
the whole, is he bet, —While 70 the ſinner 
be giveth fore travel, to gather and to heap 
up ; he giveth to a man that is good in bis 
fight, wiſdom, and knowledge, and joy k. 


Havixd aſcertained the ſenſe in which 
we are to underſtand the good for which God 
maketh all things to work, we proceed to 
conſider what is included in the extent of 
the expreſſion, of all things working for this 
good. In general, it includes all that hap- 
pens to good men in this world; every 
tation and condition in which they are 
placed; every circumſtance in their lot, 
from the beginning to the end of their 
lives. Nothing befals them fortuitouſly, . 
nothing happens in vain or without a 


„ Ecclel. ii. 26. 


meaning; 


for Good to the Righteous, 01 


meaning; but every event poſſeſſes its s ENU. 


proper and deſtined place, and forms a link We ERS | 


in that great chain of cauſes which is ap- 
pointed to carry on their improvement 
and felicity. As all the rivers upon the 
face of the globe, however circuitous they 
may be in their progreſs, and however 
oppoſite in their courſe, yet meet at laſt in 
the ocean, and there contribute to inereaſe 
the maſs of waters; ſo all the ſeemingly 
. diſcordant events in the life of a good man 
are made to preſerve, upon the whole, an 
unerring tendency to his good, and to 
concur-and conſpire for promoting it at the 
laſt. What a noble and ſublime view does 
this preſent of the ſupreme dominlion of 
Providence, and of its care exerciſed over 
every righteous mann 
When we deſcend to a more „arten 
examination of what is included i in the ex- 
preſſion here uſed, of all things, we may 


obſerve, firſt, that it includes a ſtate of 


worldly proſperity. For ſometimes this is 
appointed to fall to the ſhare of God's ſer- 
"In nay their worth and virtue have 
H 3 - often 
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> On all Things working together 


often been the means of bringing it about, 
But it is not one of thoſe things which 


are good in their own nature, till God 


makes it work for that purpoſe. What 


numbers of men has it poiſoned and de- 


ſtroyed, cheriſhing the growth of wanton- 


neſs and folly; and implanting in their 


breaſts the ſeeds of thoſe bad paſſions which 


ſpring up into many a crime! From ſuch 


evils, the proſperity of good men is guarded 
by God. The poiſon is extracted from 


it, and the ſalutary part only left. It is 


rendered to them a comfortable and uſeful 
enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for 


the exerciſe of many virtues, which other- 


wiſe would not have come within their | 


If phere. 


But, among all 1 things that u 10 for good, 


it is probable that the evils of this life were 


ö particularly deſigned to be included, as 


what we might have leaſt expected to be 
ſubſervient to that purpoſe. It is never- 


theleſs certain, that from the diſcipline of 
adverſity, the moſt ſalutary improvements 


of human nature have been often derived. 


= 


for Cood to the R ighteous. 


In that ſevere ſchool the predominant errors 


of the mind have been corrected, the in- 
temperance of the giddy ſpirit has been 
allayed and reformed, and that manly ſe- 


riouſneſs acquired which is the foundation 


of true wiſdom. By the ſadneſs of the 
' countenance, the heart of the ſufferer bas 
been made better; he has been trained up to 
fortitude of mind, improved in humanity 
to men, and formed to the habits of de- 
votion and reſignation to God. 

At the ſame time, it is only F need be, 
as the Apoſtle Peter ſpeaks*, that the 
righteous are left for a ſeaſon in heavineſs. 
Tf it be certain that all things work for their 


good, it follows of courſe, that there is no 


ſuperfluous ſeverity, no needleſs or unne- 
ceſſary trouble to them, in the conſtitution 


of things. Their afflictions never befal 


without a cauſe, nor are ſent but upon a 
proper errand. Theſe ſtorms are never al- 
lowed to riſe, but in order to diſpel ſome 
noxious vapours, and to reſtore ſalubrity 


0 1 Pet. i. 6, 
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7M EN M. to the moral atmoſphere. 
 W——z pears, if we may be allowed fo to ſpeak, 
| the wonderful art and ſkill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the divine 

wiſdom, in extracting, from diſtreſſes and * 
| ſorrows, the materials of peace and felicity, 


On all T hings working together 


Nor are only the external calamities of 


fluence of God's grace, to contribute ulti- 
mately to their good. They are thereby 


iünſtructed in the knowledge of themſelves; 
they are properly humbled by the diſco- 
very of their own weakneſs; and trained 


to that becoming ſpirit of contrition and 
returning repentance, which is repreſented 


as giving joy to the angels in heaven. He 
who maketh the wrath of man to praiſe him, is 
not deficient in wiſdom and power, to make 


even the failings of his ſervants, in this im- 


perfect ſtate of human nature, redound at 


laſt to his own glory, and to their good. 
lt muſt not eſcape obſervation, that the 


text ſuggeſts, not merely that all things 
| prove 


7 


—Herein ap- 


good men ſubſervient to this purpoſe; but 
their internal infirmities, their very failings 
and errors, are made, by the powerful in- 


/ 


for. Good to the Righteous. 


prove good in the iſſue, or eventually turn 
out to the benefit of the righteous, but that 


they work for it. This expreſſion carries 


particular energy. It imports that all 


things are ſo formed by God, as to become 


active cauſes of happineſs to thoſe who 
love him. His infinite wiſdom gives to 


things in themſelves moſt unapt, an apti- 


tude and fitneſs to fulfil his own great 


ends; diſpoſes and prepares them for their 


proper effects; and makes dangers and evils 


his inſtruments for accompliſhing the fe- 
licity of his ſervants. There is a certain 
operation and proceſs always going on, by 
which, though we are inſenſible of it, all 


things are conſtantly advancing towards a 
happy iſſue, In the ſame manner as the 


operation of natural cauſes, though flow 


and unperceived, is ſure; as the ſeed 
which is ſown in the ground is every mo- 


ment unfolding itſelf; and though no eye 
can trace the ſteps of its progreſs, yet, with 


a ſilent growth, is ripening and ſhooting | 


forth its ſtalks; ſo in the moral world, 


throughout all * diſpenſations of Provi- 
| dence, i 
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x. dence, there is the ſame latent, but certain 


On all Things working together | 


w—— progreſs of the ſeeds of virtue and holineſs, 


ee ˙ 1 nn ni II I CI I OT OTITIS 


tending towards perfection in the end. 


Ligbt is ſown for the righteons, as the 


Pſalmiſt beautifully employs this metaphor, 
and gladneſs for the upright in heart *. | 

It is ſaid in the text, not only that all 
things thus work, but that they work toge- 
ther for good; intimating that they are 


made to conſpire and concur with one 


another, for bringing about what is beſt 
on the whole. Taken ſingly and indivi- 
dually, it might be difficult to conceive. 


how each event wrought for good. They 


muſt be viewed in their conſequences and 
effects; conſidered in all their dependencies 


and connections, as links hanging together 
to form one extenſive chain. It is by 


adjuſting into one conſiſtent whole, the 
various events that fill up human life; 


arranging in the happieſt ſucceſſion all the 


occurrences of that complicated ſcene; and 


bending to his own purpoſe things which 


pf. xcvii. 11. 


appear 


for Good to the Righteous. 


appear moſt oppoſite and contrary, that the 


Almighty accompliſhes his great plan in 


behalf of thoſe who /ove him, and are the 
called according to his purpoſe. 


SERM. 


soch is that great edifice of encourage- 


| Land hope, which the goſpel of Chriſt | 


hath reared for the conſolation of thoſe 
who ſincerely love and ſerve God. It re- 
mains now that we examine what the pil- 


lars are on which ſo mighty an edifice reſts. 


The Apoſtle ſpeaks, you ſee, in a ſtrain of 

full aſſurance, He does not ſay, we be- 
lieve, or we hope, but wwe now, that all 
things work together for good, 
conſider, . 


IN the firſt place, the evidence 10 ſup⸗ 


port of this doctrine, which ariſes from 


the perfections of the divine nature. In 
general, that God is good to all, and that 
his goodneſs i 1s eſpecially exerted in behaif 
of the righteous, is a principle of religion, 


which none will diſpute. The only queſ- 


tion is, how far that goodneſs extends, 


and 


— —- Let us 
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OY 


. 
On all T. dingt working together 


SE 8 and whether we can conceive it as ex- 
wn tending to all that is implied in the text. 


Something, it muſt be confeſſed, there is 


aſtoniſhing, and on firſt view almoſt incre- 
dible in the aſſertion, that amidſt that in- 
finite combination of events which carry on 

the general order of the univerſe, nothing 


ſhall ever happen but what advances the hap- 


pineſs of each good man; and which ſhall 


tend to his private intereſt, as much as if his 8 
exiſtence had formed a ſyſtem by itſelf. 


But how aſtoniſhing ſoever this may ſeem 
to us, let us firſt reflect, that this ſuppoſes 
no effort beyond ce power of Him who 


is Almighty, or beyond the fkill of Him 
who is infinite in wiſdom. We muſt not 
meaſure divine operations by the feeble 


energies of man. God is the firſt cauſe of 


all that exiſts and acts. All events are, at 


every moment, in his hands. Nothing 
can make any reſiſtance to his purpoſe, 


or fall out in any way beſide, or beyond 
his plan. At one glance he perceives how 


| all things are going on throughout his uni- 
verſe. Not the minuteſt object is over- 


looked 


for Good to the Righteous, © : ou 
looked by Him. No multiplicity of affairs SE RM. 
diſtracts Him: for to the ſupreme intelli- ED. cle 
gence, all things are preſent at once; and to 
the concerns of every good man, his ob- 
ſervation and attention reach as fully as if 
there were no other object under his go- 
vernment. 
As there is nothing, therefore, in the pro- 
miſe of the text, which divine power and 
wiſdom cannot effect, ſo neither is there 
any thing in it but what divine goodneſs 
gives us reaſon to believe ſhall be fulfilled. 
The goodnefs of the Supreme Being is 
very different from that of men. Among 
them, it is a principle occaſionally operating, 
but always limited, and always ſubject to 
alteration and change. Their benefits, 
though liberally beſtowed at one time, will 
at another time be ſtopped by the inter- 
vention of contrary paſſions. Their bene- 
volence decays; ſelfiſnneſs aud indifference 
ſucceed. But in the nature of the Deity, 
there is. no principle which can produce 
_ alteration or change in his benevolent pur- 
pole once formed. Without variableneſs or 
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SE * M. ſhadow of turning, whom he hath once 
wr loved he loveth to the end. The gifts and 


calling of God are without repentance x. 


His goodneſs therefore conſiſts, not in a 
mere temporary effuſion. of bleſſings, but 
is permanent and ſteady ; leading him, not 
ſimply to beſtow ſome things that are 
good, and then to ſtop, but to carry his 
gracious purpoſe to the utmoſt; in every 


inſtance to do what is beſt for his ſervants 


on the whole, or in the words of the text, 


to make all things work for their good. 
Let us now conſider what it would im- 


port, if any fingle occurrence were to 


happen in the courſe of human affairs, 
which had not a good deſign; which did 
not, in one form or other, promote the 
benefit of the righteous. What would it 


import, but that in ſuch an inſtance, either 
the divine power and wiſdom had fallen 


ſhort of their effect, or the divine goodneſs 


had neglected and forſaken the virtuous? 
It were blaſphemous to ſuppoſe that the 


# John, xiii. 1. Rom. Ki. 29. 


nature 
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nature of the Deity was changed; or that SERM. 


there were, in his government of - the 
world, ſome vacant ſpaces, or neglected! in- 


tervals, in which he ſuffered the reins of - 


adminiſtration to drop out of his hands, 
and ſome evil principle to countera& his 
general ſyſtem. But as all ſuch ſuppoſt- 
tions are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the 
nature of that God in whom Chriſtians 
believe, there appears to follow, from the 
conſideration of his perfections, evidence 
next to demonſtration, for the truth of that 
doctrine which the text contains. 


Bor that we may not reſt its evidence 
on our own reaſonings only, let us next 


conſider what diſcovery of his high deſigns 


God hath been pleaſed to make in the Re- 
velation of the Goſpel. Here it is amply - 


ſufficient to have recourſe to one ſignal diſ- 


penſation of his government, the redemp- 


tion of the world by Jeſus Chriſt. Hence 


ariſes an argument which carries the moſt 
8 convincing force; and which accordingly, 
in a few verſes after the text, is employed 
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588M. by the Apoſtle in ſupport of that ddfrine 
Oy. I have been illuſtrating. Ze that ſpared 


not his own Son, but delivered bim up for 
us all, how fhall he not with him alſo, freely 


give us' all things? —Can we in any in- 
ſtance diſtruſt Him who hath given us 
this higheſt proof of his love? If he 


ſcrupled not to beſtow this beſt gift, is 


there any other bleſſing he will be inclined 
to withhold ? Having already done ſo much, 
will he leave incomplete his own great 
work —By the death of Chriſt, we are 
taught in ſcripture, that atonement was 
made for ſin, He underwent in his ſuf- 
ferings the puniſhment due to us. He is 
ſaid to have been wounded for our tranſ= 


 greſſions, and bruiſed for our iniquities ; to have 


borne our fins in his own body on the tree. 


From this view of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, it naturally follows, that Chriſt having 
purchaſed for his followers the pardon of 


their fins, the afflictions they now undergo 
are not properly to be conſidered as puniſh- 


ments, but as chaſtiſements intended for 
their good. Add to this, that it is the pe- 


] culiar 
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enliar province of our Lord in his preſent SERM. 


exalted ſtate, to adminiſter all things for 3 


the good of his church. For this end his 
regal power is employed. To this end 
his mediation and interceſſion are directed; 
and either theſe muſt in ſome caſes prove 


ineffectual, or it muſt follow that all things | 


work for the good of them who love him. 


As much evidence then as we have for 
thoſe capital truths on which the whole of 
Chriſtianity reſts, the ſame we have for that 


high encouragement afforded by the text. 


It remains to take notice, in the laſt. 


place; of the expreſs and multiplied pro- 
miſes of the ſacred Scripture to the ſame 


- purpoſe with that in the text. Though + 
the text alone might have appeared ſuf- 
ficient for our encouragement'z yet, as re- 
peated aſſurances of the ſame thing come 


home with greater weight to the mind, 


it hath pleaſed God to make this full pro- 


_ viſion for confirming the truſt and hope 
of his ſervants: and there can be no doubt 
that the plain and explicit words of the di- 


vine promiſes have had the moſt comfort- 
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On all Things working together 


SERM. able influence on many who could not 


—— ſo well have ſupported themſelves under 


the trials of life, either by reaſonings taken 
from the divine perfeQions, or by infer- 


ences drawn from the doQrine of redemp- 
tion. Accordingly, we are not left merely 
to reaſon or to infer, but are in expreſs 


terms told by God himſelf, that goulingſ: 
hall be profitable unto all things ; that God 
the Lord is a ſun and a ſhield, giving grace 
and glory, and withbolding no good thing 
from them that walk uprightly; that no evil , 
Hall happen to the juſt; for the Lord is their 
keeper, who never flumbers nor ſleeps ; that 
his eyes are ever on the righteous; that 


der they paſs through the. waters, be 


zoill be with them, and through the rivers 
they ſhall not overflow them; and in fine 


_ that all. his paths are mercy and truth to 


uch as fear him, and keep his covenant *. 
Theſe promiſes, and many more to the 
fame effect, with which the Scripture 
abounds, plainly * a N care 


0 1 Tim. iv. 8, PL, * 11. Pf, exxi. 3,47 Ke. 


of 


for Cod to the R ighteous, 


of Heaven exerciſed about every ſingle 


good man; they ſignify as real an interpo- * 


ſition of Providence, as if the laws of nature 
had been ſuſpended on his account. 

The opinion entertained by ſome, that 
* the Providence of God extends no farther 
than to a general ſuperintendance of the 
laws of nature, without interpoſing in the 
particular concerns of individuals, is con- 
trary both to reaſon and to ſcripture. It 


renders the government of the Almighty - 


altogether looſe and contingent, and would 


leave no ground for repoſing any truſt | 


under its protection. For the majority of 


human affairs would then be allowed to 


fluctuate in a fortuitous courſe, without 
moving in any regular direction, and 


without tending to any one ſcope. The 


uniform doctrine of the ſacred writings is, 
that throughout the univerſe nothing hap- 
pens without God; that his hand is ever 


active, and his decree or permiſſion inter- 


venes in all; that nothing is too great or 
unwieldy for his management, and nothing 
ſo minute and inconſiderable as to be below 


I: 2 * his 
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SERM. his inſpection and care. While he is 
* 
<—— guiding the ſun and the moon in their 
courſe through the Heavens; while in this 
inferiour world he is ruling among empires, 
ſlilling the ragings of the waters and the | 
tumults of the people, he is at the ſame time * 
5 watching over the humble good man, who, 
in the obſcurity of his cottage, is ſerving 
and worſhipping Him. In order to ex- 
preſs this vigilance of Providence in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, our Saviour himſelf has 
ſaid, that the very hazrs of our head are all 
numbered by God; and that while tv par- 
rows are fold for a farthing, not one of 
them falls to the ground without his plea- 
ſure. The conſolation which this affords, 
he applies to his diſciples in what follows: 
Fear ye not therefore, ye are of” more value 
than many ſparrows . It is on this doc- 
trine of a ſpecial and particular Providence 
be grounds that exhortation againſt worldly 
ſolicitude and anxiety, which accords ſo 
fully with the argument we have been 


Matth. x, 30, 31. 


purſuing; 


for Good to the Rightcous. 


purſuing ; your Heavenly Father knowweth 
what things ye have need of; take therefore 

no thought for the morrow; but ſeek firſt 
" the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; and 
all theſe things ſhall be added unto qou *. 


Tnus it has been Won on what 
grounds our aſſured belief reſts of the de- 


claration in the text, that all things are 


made to work for the good of the righteous. 


It is not a promiſe which admits of ambi- 
guity, and which we might be afraid to 
interpret to its full extent. It is on every 
ſide confirmed by the moſt ſober reaſonings 
we can form from the divine perfections; 
by the whole tenour of the diſpenſation of 


redemption; by many repeated aſſurances 


given us in the ſacred writings, 


| Taz, great objection, J am aware, that 


will be ſtarted by many againſt the whole 


of what has been advanced in this diſcourſe, 


is founded on the ſeeming prevalence of 


* Match. vi. 33. 


1 evil 
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On all Things working together 


1 will be ſaid, is ſo conſpicuous, as to be 


inconſiſtent with the repreſentation that 
has been given of a Supreme Being, who 


attends, in every inſtance, to the welfare 


of every good man. The preſent 'ſtate of 
the world may be ſuſpected to carry more 
the appearance of a conflict between -two 
oppoſite principles of good and evil, who 
divide the empire of the world, and of 


courſe create a mixture of ſome good things 
with more that are evil. How often, it 
will be ſaid, are the beſt men inſenſible of 


any ſuch gradual improvement, or any ſuch 
tendency in the general courſe of things, 


as has been repreſented, to promote their 


intereſt ; but on the contrary, left comfort- 


leſs and forlorn, in the midſt of ſurround- 


ing proſperous vice, to mourn over diſap- 
pointed hopes and bitter ſorrows, without 


receiving the leaſt mark of favourable in- 


tentions from Heaven? Hence the excla- 
mations they have often uttered; Where 
„is the Lord, and where the ſceptre of 


4 righteouſuels and truth? Doth God in- 
« deed 


for Good to the Righteous, 


4 deed ſee, and is there knowledge in the 


© mercies 2 


| Now, in anſwer to ſuch objeQions, let us 


conſider how much reaſon there is for 
aſcribing thoſe: dark and doubtful appear- 


ances, to the narrow and confined views 


. 
* Moſt High ? Or hath He forgotten lo be 
* gracious, and in * Hut 50 his lender 
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which our ſtate allows us to take. The 


deſigns of the Almighty are enlarged and 
vaſt, They comprehend not only the 


whole of our prefent exiſtence, but they 


include worlds unknown, and ſtretch for- 


wards into eternity. Hence much dar- 


neſs and myſtery muſt of courſe reſt at 


preſent on the adminiſtration of God; and 
we, who ſee only ſo ſmall a portion of a 


great and complicated ſyſtem, muſt be 


very inadequate judges, both of the ten- 


dency of each part, and of the iſſue of the 


whole, We behold no more than the out- 


ſide of things. Our views glide over the 
. ſurface 3 aud even along that ſurface, they 
extend but a ſhort way. But under the ſur- 
face there lie hidden ſprings, that are ſet 
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On all Things 3 together 


SE RM, in motion by a ſuperiour hand, and are 


myſterious viſion *, 


 —— bringing forwards revolutions unforeſeen 
by us. There are wheels moving within 


wheels, as the prophet Ezekiel beheld in 
We, meaſuring all 
things by the ſhortneſs of our own dura- 


tion, are conſtantly accelerating our de- 


ſigns to their period. We are eager in 


advancing rapidly towards the completion 


of our wiſhes. But it is not ſo with God. 
In his ſight, a thouſand years are as one day : 


and while his infinitely wiſe plans are con- 
tinually advancing with ſure progreſs, that 


progreſs to our impatience appears ſlow. 
Let us have patience for a while, and 
theſe plans ſhall in due time be developed, 
and will explain themſelves. , His language 
to us is, What I do thou names? not nos; 
but thou ſhalt know hereafter . PETIT. 
Let us attend to the analogy « of Nature. 

We ſhall find it to hold very generally, 


both in the moral and natural world, that 


nothing ariſes yd to the Perfection 


0 zek. x, 90% | + Jobs, xiii. 7. 


of 


for Good to the Rightcaus. 5 1 | 


of its ſtate; that all improvement is carried 8 E R M. 
on by leiſurely gradations; and that moſt — 
frequently it is through harſh and unpro- 
miſing beginnings, things are brought to a 
favourable concluſion. This might be il- 
luſtrated by many examples. — Take, for 
one inſtance, the progreſs of the ſeaſons. 
Who that for the firſt time beheld the 
earth, in midſt of winter, bound up with 
froſt, or drenched in floods of rain, or 
covered with ſnow, would have imagined 
that Nature, in this dreary and torpid ſtate, 
was working towards its own renovation 
in the ſpring? Vet we by experience know 
that thoſe viciſſitudes of winter are neceſ- 
ſary for fertilizing the earth; and that 
under wintry rains and ſnows lie concealed 
the ſeeds of thoſe roſes that are to bloſſom 
in the ſpring; of thoſe fruits that are to 
ripen in ſummer; and of the corn and 
wine, which are, in harveſt, to make glad 
the heart of man. We perhaps reliſh not 
ſuch diſagreeable commencements of the 
pleaſing ſeaſon. It would be more agree- 
5 | able 
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able to us, to be always entertained with a : | 


fair and clear atmoſphere, with cloudleſs 


ſkies, and perpetual ſunſhine: while yet, 
in ſuch climates as we have moſt know- 
ledge of, the earth, were it always to re- 
main in ſuch à ſtate, would refuſe to yield 
its fruits; and in the midft of our imagined 


ſcenes of beauty, the ftarved inhabitants 
would periſh for want of food. 


Let us 
therefore quietly ſubmit to: Nature and to 


Providence. Let us conceive. this life, of 


whoſe evils we ſo often complain, to be 
the winter of our exiſtence. Then the 
rains muſt fall, and the winds muſt roar 
around us. But, ſheltering ourſelves, as we 
can, under. a good conſcience, and under 


faith and truſt in God, let us wait till the 
ſpring arrive, For a ſpring, an eternal 


ſpring, awaits the people of God. In the 


new heavens and the new earth no ſtorms 
' ſhall any more ariſe, nor any unpleaſing 


viciſſitudes of ſeaſon return. It ſhall then 


at laſt appear how former ſufferings have 


produced their proper effect; how the 
F | tempelts 


e SS WY ey nn err 
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tempeſts of life have tended to bring on an 
everlaſting calm; in fine, how all things. 
have wrought together for good to them 
that love God, and who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpoſe, 
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SERMON VI. 


Ou the Love of our Country. 


{Preached 18th April 1793, on the day of a National Faſt 
appointed by Government, on occaſion of the War with 
the French Repub 3 


| | Ps ALM cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Pran for the peace of Feruſalem; they [hall 
| | proſper bat love thee. Peace be within 

thy walls, and profperity within thy pa- 

1 laces. F. or my brethren and companions 

| 285 fake, I will now ſay, Peace be within thee, 
1 Haecauſe of the houſe of the Lord our God, 

Till ſeek thy peace. 


J. is one of the infirmities belonging to 
human nature, that continued enjoy- 


ment of the higheſt bleſſings is apt to de- 
| preciate 
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On the Love of our Country. 


preciate them in our eſteem. This un- 
happy weakneſs ſhows itſelf, not only with 


reſpect to the light of the ſun, and the 


beauties of nature, which we have been long 


| accuſtomed to behold, but alſo with re- 


ſpect to health, peace, religion, and liberty. 
Let any one of thoſe bleſſings have been 


long familiar to us; let a tract of time 


have effaced the remembrance of the diſ- 
treſs which we ſuffered from the want of 
it; and it is ſurpriſing how lightly men 
are ready to prize the degree of happineſs 


which they continue to poſſeſs. —In midſt - 
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of that peaceful and ſecure ſtate which the 


inhabitants of this land have long enjoyed; 
ſurrounded with the chief bleſſings that 
render life comfortable, how few have any 
juſt ſenſe of the gratitude they owe to 
Heaven for ſuch ſingular felicity? Nay, 


is it not much to be lamented that there 


ſhould have ſprung up among us an unac- 
countable ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaf- 
fection, feeding itſelf with ideal grievances 
and viſionary projects of reformation, till 
it has gone nigh. to light up the torch of 
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A On the Love of our Country. 
SERM. ſedition ?— When government has now, 
VI. 2 | 
— for wiſe and proper reaſons, called us to- 
| gether in a religious aſſembly, our thoughts 
cannot be more ſuitably employed than in 
reviewing the grounds on which, as good 
Chriſtians and faithful citizens, we have 
reaſon to entertain the warmeſt affection 
for our native country, and to put a juſt 
value on that conſtitution of government, 
civil and facred, under which it is placed. 
In the words of the text, you ſee with 
what zeal the heart of the pious Pſalmiſt 
glowed for the proſperity of his country, 
By the accumulation of expreſhons which 
he employs, and the variety of topics he 
_ . ſuggeſts, you ſee the fervour with which 
1: this ſubje& animated his heart.— It will be 
lf proper to conſider, firſt, the grounds on 
| which love for our country reſts ; and next, 


+ 3 the duties to which this alen n 
. | gives riſe, 


Bur, before entering on any of thoſe 
topics, it may be proper to take notice of 
the ſpeculations of ſome pretended philo- 
| ſophers, 


— 


0 the 15 of our 0 


ſophers, who repreſent the love of our SER M. 
country as hardly entitled to any place 
among the virtues. They affect to con- 

ſider it as a mere prejudice of education 

a narrow attachment, which tends to ope- 

rate againſt more enlarged intereſts, We 
ought, ſay they, to view ourſelves as citi- 

zens of the world, and extend our benevo- 

| lence, equally, to all nations and all man- 

kind.— Nothing can be more empty and 

futile than ſuch reaſonings. The wiſdom 

of our Creator hath linked us by the ties 

of natural affection, firſt to our families 

and children; next to our brothers, rela- 

tions, and friends; then to our acquaint- 

ance, and to the ſeveral ſocieties and com- 

munities to which we belong. By inſtincts 

implanted in our nature, He has formed 

eur hearts to enter readily into their 

intereſts; and has thus directed our 

benevolence to act primarily within that 

ſphere, where its exertions can be moſt 

powerful and moſt uſeful, It is evident, 

that by acting on this plan, the general 
welfare is promoted in Much higher de- 

* gree, 
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On the Love of our Country, 


LEN; gre, than if our ſocial affections had nc 
w—— particular direction given them, but were 


to float, as it were, in empty ſpace, with- 
out any more determined object on which 
to act than the whole human race, where 


they never could act with any effect. He 


who contends that he is not bound to have 


any more concern for the intereſts of Great 


Britain, than for thoſe of France, or any 


other country, ought to hold, on the ſame 


grounds, that he is under no obligation to 
conſult the welfare of his children and 
family, his brothers and friends, more than 
that of the moſt diſtant ſtranger; being 


equally connected, as he holds, with all, by 
the common brotherhood of the human 
race. It is much to be ſuſpected, that this 


wonderful extenſive philanthropy is only 
the language of thoſe who have no affec- 
tions at all; or perhaps, that it is the 
language ani by ſome, who, bearing | 
in their hearts a ſecret preference to 


the intereſts of another country above 


their own, but a preference which they 


chooſe not to avow, affect to cover it 


under 


— 
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under this * a liberal, enlarged 
ſpirit. 

Let us, my bien dilelsiwing all ſuch 
refinements of falſe philoſophy, and fol- 
lowing the dictates of plain good ſenſe, and 


natural affection, reſolve to love our native 


country, and in every proper way to ſhow 
our attachment to it. This was the ſpirit 
which fo honourably diſtinguiſhed patriots, 
heroes, and legiſlators of old, and has tranſ- 
| mitted their names with veneration to poſ- 
terity ;- while they, who felt no affection 

for the country to which they belonged, or 
who were treacherous to its intereſts, have 
been ſtigmatized with 
all civilized nations. 
have been occaſions, on which attachment 
to a particular country has been purſued 


to a very unjuſtifiable length. Wherever 


it has led the natives of one country to 
ſtate themſelves as enemies to the reſt of 
mankind, and to endeavour at aggrandizing 
themſelves by ruining all around them, the 
pretended loye of their country is then be- 
come no other than a conſpiracy againſt all 

Vor. V. 3 other 


infamy among 


I admit that there 
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s * other nations, and inſtead of being a virtue is 
— the offspring of ambition, pride, and vanity. 


I proceed now to ſhow the juſt grounds 
on which it becomes us to be zealous for 
the welfare of that happy iſland, to which 
we have the honour and the bleſſing to 
belong. Let us conſider our native coun- 
try in three lights; as the ſeat of private 
enjoyment and happineſs; as the ſeat of 
true religion; as the ſeat of laws, liberty, | 


| Sea good government. 


55 57 As the ſeat of all o our beſt enjoyments | 


in private life. There, my brethren, after 
we firſt drew breath, was our tender in- 


fancy reared with care; there, our inno- 


cent childhood ſported; there, our careleſs 
youth grew up amidſt companions and 
friends; there, our deareſt connexions were 


formed; there, after having -paſſed the 
happici years of our life, we look forward 
for our old age to reſt in peace.— Theſe 


are circumſtances which endear, and ought 


-to endear a home, a native land, to every 


human heart, If there be any names 
11 : known 
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kiowh among men chat awaken tender 8 k RM. 
fentiments in the breaſt, the names of fa- 


ther, mother, ſpouſe, child, brother, ſiſter, 


or friend, theſe all recall our thoughts to 
our native land, and cannot, even in idea, 


be ſeparated from it. When we name our 
own country, we name the ſpot of the 


earth within which all that is moſt dear 
to us lies. To be long abſent from it, is 


a circumſtance of diftreſs; but to be ex- 
eluded from the hope of ever returning to 
it, ſinks the ſpirits of the worthy and the 
brave into extreme depreſſion. Its very 
duſt appears to them to be precious. Its 


well-known fields, and mountains, and 
rivers, become, in their eyes, a ſort of con- 


| ſecrated ground; the remembrance of 


which often touches the heart with ſ{enſa- ; 


tions of more tender joy, than can be raiſed 


by ſcenes more rich, and objects more 


ſplendid, in any foreign land. 


Theſe are feelings, which nature, or ra- 
ther the God of nature, has implanted in 


the mind of man; and baſe and vile is he 
who ſtudies to eraze them, intimately con- 
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SERM. nected as they are with our very beſt af- 


, feftions—Can we think, my friends, how, 
long we have fat r vine and our 
ig tree, in peace and joy, encircled by our 
families and friends, in that happy land we 
poſſeſs; and, with this pleaſing remembrance 

dwelling on our minds, can we think with 

indifference of any danger which threatens. 
the welfare of that country which has been 


the mother, the nurſe, the guardian of us 
all? Can we think without horror, of fo- 


, reign invaſion laying waſte our fruitfut- 


and ſmiling fields, or of lawleſs anarchy 
and tumultuary mobs attacking our peace 
ful habitations?—No! Peace be within thy 
walls, and proſperity within thy palaces, will 
ever be the earneſt prayer of every vir- 
tuous man; for my brethren and compa- 
nion: Jobs 7 rel. ever Jays Peace be willi 
tbee 4 | 


II. We love our- 2M as the ſeat 
of true religion. Freed from the domi- 
nion of Popiſh ſuperſtition and darkneſs 


which ſo long es Eons the "Oy here 
the 
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the light of the bleſſed reformation con- 
tinues to ſhine in its greateſt ſplendour. 


Here the forms of religious worſhip are 


encumbered with no pageantry of vain 
. rites; but, -agreeably to God's word, are 
plain and ſimple, yet ſolemn and venerable. 
Religion has among us neither been the 
engine of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, nor the 
inſtrument of princely deſpotiſm. It has 
maintained a proper alliance with the re- 
gular government of the ſtate, and the 
order of public tranquillity. The church 
that has been eſtabliſhed by law, in 'the 


two ſeparate diviſions of the ifland, is ſuited 


to the genius and diſpoſitions of the people 


in each. While to the eſtabliſhed church 


is given that protection and ſupport from 


government, which both the intereſts of 


religion and the welfare of the ſtate render 


proper and due; yet no rigid conformity 


to it is exacted. All perſecution for con- 
ſcience ſake, is unknown. They who, in 


their modes of thinking, or in their religious 


forms, differ from the eſtabliſhed church, 


are at full liberty, without reproach, to 


r worſhip 
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SERM, worſhip God according to their own opi- 
— nions and the rites of their fathers, as long 
as they infringe not the public tranquillity, | 
nor diſturb the ſtate. 
I now aſk, what eſtabliſhment of religion 
more friendly to public happineſs, could 
be deſired or framed? How zealous ought 
we to be for its preſervation? How much 
on our guard againſt every danger which 
threatens to trouble or overthrow it ?— 
| Can there be any among us ſo infatuated . 
| * IS as to wiſh to exchange it for that new 
7 form of things which has produced ſuch 
fatal effects on a neighbouring land? Were 
it ever to be introduced among us, it is 
not the return of antient ſuperſtition, it is 
1 not the bondage of the church of Rome 
| wee would have to dread; evils great in 
_ themſelves, but ſmall in compariſon of what 
ſuch a revolution would produce. As ſoon 
zs under the guiſe of philoſophy, and with 
ll HEY the pretence of unlimited toleration, the 
it eſtabliſhed forms of religion were demo- 
liſhed in France, the flood-gates were 
to pour a torrent of avowed in- 
fidelity, 
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fidelity, atheiſm, and all the groſſeſt im- 
moralities, over that devoted country, We 


have beheld the throne and the altar over- 
thrown together; ; and nothing but a 


wretched ruin left, where once a ſtately _ 


fabric ſtood. We have ſeen the venerable 
miniſters. of religion, firipped of their ſub- 


fiſtence, torn from their churches, driven 


from their homes, and forced to wander 


as exiles, and beg their bread in a foreign 


land. We have ſeen the laſt conſolation 
of the wretched deſtroyed, and the grave 
ſealed againſt their hope, by the public de- 
claration that death is an eternal ſleep. 
Such have been the bleſſed fruits of that new 
order. of things which boaſted of being to 


reſtore happineſs to all the nations. Such | 


are the conſequences we have to expect 
among ourſelves, if ever the like dangerous 


: opinions ſhall prevail in Britain, —With | 


horror let us turn away from the thought, 


With earneftneſs let us pray for the peace 


of our Feruſalem; and for the houſe of the 


Lore our God, 1 us aal ſeek its . 
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| government. This opens a much wider 


04s 
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III. We love our country as the ſeat of 


field of diſcourſe than the bounds of a 


ſermon admit. But on this part of the 
ſubje& being happily anticipated by fo 
many excellent publications which have 
lately appeared, I ſhall content myſelf with 


making a few leading obſervations —— The 


ends for which men unite in ſociety and 
ſubmit to government are, to enjoy ſecurity 


to their property, and freedom to their 


perſons from all injuſtice or violence. The 
more completely thoſe ends are obtained, 


with the leaſt diminution of perſonal li- 


derty, the nearer ſuch government ap- 


proaches to perfection: I ſay, approaches 
to it; for a perfect government is a mere 
chimera. Before we can expect it to take 


place, we muſt wait till we ſee any one 


thing whatever arrive at perfection on 


earth. The two extremes to be guarded 
againſt are, deſpotiſm, where all are ſlaves; 
and anarchy, where all would 5 and 


none obey. 


The 
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The Britiſh government may appear at 
different periods to have inclined ſometimes 
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to the one, and ſometimes to the other of 


thoſe extremes. In its preſent ſtate, it may 
juſtly be accounted to be removed to an 
equal diſtance from either of thoſe evils; 


and therefore to have approached nearer 


to the perfection of ſocial order, than any 


other government, antient or modern. To 


this point it has arrived in the progreſs of 
ages, not in conſequence of theories formed 


by ſpeculative men, ſuch as our modern 


reformers, but in conſequence of experi- 
ments made, and trials undergone. Expe- 


rience, that great parent of all, but eſpe- 


5 cially of political, wiſdom, taught a brave, 


generous, and high-ſpirited people, how to 3 


correct, by degrees, preceding evils, and 


to form the wiſeſt plan for liberty and ſe- 


curity. In this ſtate we now find the 
Britiſh conſtitution. It ſtands among the 


nations of the earth, like an antient oak in 


the wood, which, after having overcome 
many a blaſt, overtops the other trees of 
the foreſt, and 3 reſpect and vene- 


ration. | 
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ration. All foreigners look to it with 


wonder, and with envy, as the happieſt 
ſyſtem that ever was deviſed for uniting 
dignity in the magiſtrate and liberty in the 
ſubject, with protection and ſecurity to all. 
Juſtly may we challenge thoſe who attempt 

to criticiſe it, to produce, from the annals 
of hiſtory, any example of ſuch a multitude 


of men as the Britiſh ſubjects, held together 
in the bonds of civil ſociety, under fo few 
reſtraints, and with ſuch full enjoyment of 


freedom as we poſſeſs: bleſſed too for a 


whole century paſt with a ſucceſſion of 
Princes, who made the Jaws of the land the 


rule of their government; bleſſed now with 


a Sovereign at the head of the empire, to 


whom faction itſelf cannot impute, through- 


out his long reign, any aQs of tyranny, 
crvelty, or oppreſſion; whole perſonal vir- 


tues and whole domeſtic conduct hold forth 


to the nation ſuch a high example of piety, 


decency, and good order, as, if generally fol- 


lowed, would render all his ſubjects happy. 


In oppoſition to ſuch ſentiments as 1 


1 have now delivered in favour of the con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution of our country, we are called sER N.. 
VI. 

upon, by a certain ſet of men, to look to a — 

republic as the glory of all governments. 


There, we are told, every man comes forth 
to act his part with vigour; and by the 
exertion of his talents, has opportunities of 


4 rifing to the higheſt diſtinction and power. 


In reply to this, let it be obſerved, firſt, 
that there are no advantages claimed by a 
republic, but what under the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution are enjoyed to the full. On the 


exertion of any laudable and honourable 
talent whatever, no reſtraint is laid; no - 
odious diſtinctions take place between the 


nobility and the people; no ſevere ex- 
cluſive privileges are poſſeſſed by the former 


to the prejudice of the latter; but merit 


in every rank has the freeſt ſcope, and 
examples abound of perſons riſing by their 


talents from ordinary rank and humble 
birth to high diſtinction in the ſtate. 


But next, it may be boldly aſſerted, that 


of all the forms of government which have 


been eſtabliſhed on the earth, the republican 


is attended with- the greateſt diſadvantages _ 
„„ to 
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8 to thoſe who live under it. In a ſmall 
— Nate, where the people reſemble the in- 
habitants of one family, the management 
of their concerns can more ſafely be carried 
on by their own joint counſels, without 
any ſupreme magiſtrate. But if govern» 
ment be extended over a large territory, 
and over numerous inhabitants of different 
orders and fortunes, it has ever been found 
impoſſible to preſerve any well-regulated 
balance of power under a republican con- 
ſtitution. It has ever been, and never 
can be, any other, than a perpetual con- 
telt between oligarchy and democracy ; 
between the rich and the poor; between 
a few popular leaders who aſpire to the 
chief influence, and the unruly violence of 
a turbulent multitude. In ſuch ſtates an 
internal warfare of this kind has been al- 
moſt always carried on, with ſuch vio- 
lent convulſions and party animoſities, as 
have given riſe to more miſeries than have 
been ſuffered under any other form of go- 
verament whatever. To no purpoſe are 


quoted to us the heroes of Greece and 
ED Rome, 
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Rome. Amidſt the agitations of popular SE RM. 
government, occaſions will ſometimes be. —— | 


_ afforded for eminent abilities to break forth 
with peculiar luſtre. But while public agi- 


tations” allow a few individuals to be un- 
commonly diſtinguiſhed, the general con- 
dition of the people remains calamitous- 

and wretched. - Under deſpotic govern- 
ments, miſerable indeed is the condition of 
thoſe who are near the throne. But while 


they are often the ſport, and the victims 
of capricious cruelty, the ordinary maſs of 


the people, at a diſtance from the thunder 


of power, are left, for the moſt part, in 


their inferiour ſituations, unmoleſted. 
Whereas, under a multitude of popular 
governours, oppreſſion is more extenſivelx 
felt, It penetrates into the interiour of 
families; and by republican tyranny the 


humble and 'obſcure are liable to be as 
much baraſſed and vexed as the Great and 
the wealthy. 

If any one doubt of thoſe facts, Jet him 
look at the preſent ſtate of the republic 


eſtabliſhed in that country: to which we 
have 
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8 175 M. have ſo often boon unfortunately obliged to 
—— allude. He will there behold a memorable 


example ſet forth to the world ; but an 
example, not for imitation, but * inſtruc- 
tion and caution; an example, not of ex- 
ploits to be copied, or of advantages to be 


5 gained, but of all the evils againſt which men, 
joined in ſociety, ought to ſtand on their 


guard. He will behold the republican 
halls hung round with monuments of pro- 


ſcriptions, maſſacres, impriſonments, requi- 


ſitions, domiciliary ſearches, and ſuch other 
trophies of the glorious victory of repub- 
licaniſm over monarchical power. O my 


ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret ; into their 


afſembly, mine honour, be not thou united ; 


for their anger 7045 Jerce, and their wrath 


war cruel *. 


ENoUGH has now been ſaid to convince 
every reaſonable ſubject of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, that he has good grounds for 
loving and reſpecting his n It re- 


SGeneſis, xlix. 6, 7. 


mains 
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mains to point out the duties to which the s ERM. 


love of our country gives riſe. Though 


theſe branch out into many particulars, 
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they may be compriſed under two general . 
heads; the duties which are required of us 


in our character as private men, and thoſe 


which belong to us in a political capacity 


as ſubjeQs and citizens, 


Finz, as private men and Chriſtians, | 
let us cultivate thoſe virtues which are eſ- 


ſential to the proſperity of our country. 


The foundation of all public happineſs 


muſt be laid in the good conduct of indi- 
viduals; in their induſtry, ſobriety, juſtice, 
and regular attention to the duties of their 
ſeveral ſtations. Such virtues are the 


ſinews and ſtrength of the ſtate; they are 


the ſupports of its proſperity at home, and 
of its reputation abroad ; while luxury, 


corruption, venality, and idlocels, unnerve. 


the public vigour, diſgrace the public cha- 


rater, and pave the way to general ruin. 
Every vice, however faſhionable, that be- 
comes prevalent, i is the infuſion of ſo much 

poiſon 
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SERM. poiſon into the public cup; and in propor- 
| Phone a tion to the degree of its prevalence, will the 
health and ſtrength of the nation be impaired, 
Few of us by our arms, and fewer ſtill by our 
counſels, can have influence in promoting 
that welfare of our country which all pro- 
feſs to deſire. But there is one ſphere in 
which all of us can act as benefactors to 
it; by ſetting a good example, each in his 
own line, and performing a worthy and 
honourable part. Rig bieouſiieſ will ever 
exalt a nalion; and wickedneſs will be, firſt, 
the reproach, and then the ruin of oy 1 
1 | | 
Among thoſe virtues to which the love 
1 of our country calls us, let us not forget 
* 5 piety to God. Without a proper ſenſe of 
1 religion, and a due acknowledgment of that 
| | ſupreme Power which rules among the 
45 3 kingdoms, no nation was ever found to 
proſper long. Let thoſe ſophiſtical rea- 
ſoners, who would teach us that philoſophy 
Wi ought now ta ſuperſede the antient preju- 
Aaices of Religion, look to the hiſtory of 
__— thoſe republics which they ſo highly 
1 N admire, 
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admire, eſpecially to the hiſtory of the 5 ER M. 


Romans. They will there find, that, 


during the freeſt and moſt flouriſhing 
periods of the republic, the Romans were 


the - moſt religious of all nations. The 
Senate at no time aſſembled, no Conſul 


entered on his office, no great public mea- 


ſure was ever undertaken, without previous 


religious ſervices, without prayers and fa- 


crifice. After every victory, ſolemn thankſ- 


givings were offered to the gods; and upon 
any defeat that was ſuſtained, public hu- 
miliations and proceſſions were decreed, in 


order to deprecate the diſpleaſure of 
Heaven. That much ſuperſtition and 


folly entered into what they called reli- 
gion, will be readily admitted; but till it 


implied reverence to a ſupreme Power in 
Heaven, which ruled all the affairs of men, 
and was entitled to their homage. Hence 
that ſacred reſpect to an oath, as an in- 
violable obligation, which long diſtin- 


guiſhed the Romans; and hiſtoriaus have 


remarked, that when the reverence for an 
oath began to be diminiſhed, and the looſe © 
Vor, V. | E epicurean 5 
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AK M. epicurean ſyſtem which diſcarded the belief 

A . 20 of Providence to. be introduced, the Ro- 

man | honour and proſperity. from that 
period began to decline. Theſe are 

things that belong to our admonition, on 
whom the end , the world are come. 


— 
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i In the ſecond place, as we would ſhow 
[!! ' , our love to our country, let us join to the 
11 5 virtues of private men, thoſe which belong 
. to us in a political capacity as ſubjects. and 
| citizens. "Theſe muſt appear in loyalty to 
o0diur ſovereign, in ſubmiſſion to the autho- 
rity of rulers and magiſtrates, and in rea- 
dineſs to ſupport the meaſures that are 
taken. for public. welfare and defence. 
Without regard to ſuch duties as theſe, it is 
evident, nat only that the ſtate cannot 
flouriſh, but even that it cannot ſubſiſt. 
Accordingly they are ſtrongly bound upon 
us by the authority of ſcripture. Let every 
foul be ſubje& to the higher powers ; bo- 
ever refiſteth the power, reſifteth the ordi- 
nance of God. For. rulers are not a terror 
to good works, but to the. evil, Wherefore 


% 
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ye muſt needs be fubje, not only for wrath, 
but alſo for conſcience ſake *. Such peng 
as theſe, there is little danger of our miſun- 
derſtanding at preſent, as if they enjoined 
a flaviſh ſubmiſſion to authority in things 
unlawful. This is by no means the ex- 
treme to which the ſpirit of the times 


SERM. 
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points, or to which the nature of our civil 


conſtitution leads. The full opportunity 
- that is given for the voice of the people 
being at all times heard, the freedom of 


diſcuſſion on all political matters that is al- 


lowed both in diſcourſe and writing, is a 
ſufficient guard againſt all approaches to 
unwarrantable ſtretches of power in the 


ruler, and to unlimited ſubmiſſion in the 
ſubject. 


But while we "duly value this bigh ad- 
vantage of the liberty of the preſs and the 


freedom of political diſcuſſion, and when 
we behold it perpetually acting as a cen- 


ſorial check on all who are in power, let us 


beware, leſt, abuſing our liberty, we ſuffer it 


Nom. iii. 1—6. 6 
„ to 
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* to 8 into licentiouſneſs. The 
—— multitude, we well know, are always prone 


to find fault with thoſe who are ſet over 


them, and to arraign their conduct; and 
too often this ſpirit appears when public 
dangers ought to ſilence the voice of diſ- 
content, and to unite every heart and hand 
in the common cauſe.— The management 


of a great empire, eſpecially in difficult 


times, is the conduct of an unwieldy and 
intricate machine, in directing the move- 
ments of which, where is the hand ſo ſteady 
as never to err? Inſtead of the violent cen- 
ſures which the giddy and preſumptuous 


are ſo ready to pour forth, moderation in 


diſcuſſing. matters of which they are very 
incompetent judges, would be much more 


wiſe and. becoming. The art of govern- 


ment and legiſlation is undoubtedly the 
moſt nice and difficult of all the arts in 


which the human mind can be engaged; 
and where the greateſt preparation of know- 
ledge, experience, and, ability are abſo- 
lutely requiſite to qualify men for the taſk, 
But in times when legiſlation is conſidered 
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in order to contrive plans for reforming 


the ſtate, and to conſtitute ſocieties for car- 


rying his plans into execution ; what can 


be expected to follow from ſuch a ſpirit, if 


it were to become prevalent, but the moſt 


direful confuſion Were the raſhnels of 
ſome, whoſe intentions are innocent, the 


only evil to be dreaded, the danger would 
be leſs. But it is always to be apprehended 


that the operations of ſuch perſons are di- 
rected by men who have deeper deſigns in 


view; who ſeek to embroil the ſtate in 


order to bring forward themſelves; whoſe 

aim it is to riſe into eminence, though it 

were on the ruins of public tranquillity and 
order. Let ſuch men, if any ſuch there 
be, conſider well what the conſequences 
may be of fomenting the ſpirit of preſump- 
tuous innovation. It is a dangerous wea- 
pon which they attempt to wield. By the 


agitation which they raiſe among a blind 


multitude, * are giving impulſe to the 
| | L 3 motions 
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as a trade which every man is qualified to 8 x M. 
take up; when the manufacturer quits his 
loom, and the artiſan lays down his tools, 
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8 ERM. motions of a violent engine, which often 
3 diſcharges its exploſions on the N of 


thoſe who ack. touched 1 its s ſprings ; 


225 on the whole, =p us, my ie be 


, thankf ul that our grounds of diſcontent; whe- 


ther founded on real or imaginary grievances, 
are ſo fe; and that for ſo great a number 


of public bleſſings, we have reaſon to bleſs. 


the God of Heaven. We live in a land 
of pure religion, of liberty, and laws, and 


under a Juſt and mild government. How- 


ever the opinions of men may differ about 


this or that political meaſure adopted by 


government, it may with confidence be 
ſaid, that we have much reaſon to reſpect 
thoſe rulers, under whole adminiſtration 
the empire, though engaged in a hazardous 


and expenſive war, has all along continued 


to hold a high rank among the nations of 
Europe, and has attained to that flou- 
riſhing ſtate of commerce, opulence, and 
ſafety, in which we behold it at this day; 
inſomuch that perhaps the greateſt dangers 4 


we have to apprehend, e from the jea- 


a 


admonition of ſcripture never be forgotten; 


— — —— 9 ey 
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louſy with which rival nations behold our SE R M. 
ſuperiority at ſea, and our wealth and 
ſtrength at home.—Let our prayers aſcend 
frequently to Heaven for the continuance 

of thoſe bleſſings; for the peace of our Fe- 
ruſalem ; for peace within her walls, and 
Þroſperity within ber palaces; and let the 


My fon, fear rb God; -honour the king; 
and meddle. not with ben that are given to 
change *. 


o. xi. 210 1 Peter, il. 17. 


of 
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2 Kinos, iv. 13. 


5. y now unto ber, © Bebold thou haſt been 

a careful for us with all this care; what 

& 7s to be done for thee? Woulaſt thou be 

Holen for to the King, or to the Captain 

« of the Het?" And fhe anſwered, © J 
© dwell among mine own people.” 


$ERM. A PIOUs and reſpectable woman of 
Oe Shunem had exerciſed great hoſpita= 
lity to the prophet Eliſha, In order to ac- 
commodate him in his various journeyings, 
ſhe had cauſed a chamber to be built for 
him, adjacent to her houſe, where he might 
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| be furniſhed with all that, according to the 
ſimplicity of thoſe times, was wanted for 
his entertainment. In the text, the pro- 
phet, by his ſervant Gehazi, acknowledges 


the obligations he lay under to this good 


woman for her care and attention; and 


being at that time in favour with the king of 


Iſrael, deſires to know, whether, in return 
for her kindneſs, he ſhould apply to the 
king, or the captain of the hoſt, in her be- 
. half, and procure advancement to her in 


rank and fortune. Her anſwer beſpeaks all 


the modeſty of one who was ſatisfied and 


_ contented with her preſent lot. Without 
any affectation of uncommon virtue, or 
any haughty contempt of the prophet's . 
offers, ſhe mildly replies, I dwell among 
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* 


© mine own people.. © IT dwell in the con- 


* dition to which I was born; in my native 


land; among my original connections, 
and perſons of my own rank; and living 
E there in peace, I have no deſires of aſpir« 5 


« ing to a higher rank.” 


The temper of this worthy Shunamite, 
who could fo properly ſet bounds to her de- 


ſires, 
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8 E * ſires, and enjoy her preſent condition wide 
— contentment, is what I now propoſe to your 


. we e make the beſt of our condition whatever. 
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imitation, It ſtands in oppoſition. to that 
reſtleſs and diſcontented ſpirit which ſo 


often ſets men at variance with their 


condition in the world, makes them 
look with contempt on that ſtate of life 
and ſphere of action which Providence 


has allotted them; and encouraging every 


real or ſuppoſed diſcouragement to prey 


upon their minds, makes them Das for ; 


ſome. change of fortune, | 

It is proper, however, to Hed that, 
this moderation, of ſpirit which I am now. 
recommending, is not inconſiſtent with our. 


having a ſenſe of what is uneaſy. or diſ- 


treſſing in our lot, and endeavouring, by. 
fair means, to render our condition more 
agreeable. Entire apathy, or paſſive indif- 
ference. to all the circumſtances. of our 
external ſtate, is required by no precept- 


of religion. What a. virtuous degree of 


contentment requires and ſuppoſes, is, that 
with a mind free from repining anxiety, 


it 
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i is; enjoying ſuch good, things as God IN. 
is pleaſed to beſtow upon us, with a thank- — | 


ful and cheerful heart; without envy at 
thoſe who appear more proſperous than us; 


without any attempt to alter our condition, 


by unfair means; and without any mur- 
muring againſt the Providence of Heaven. 


1a that ſtate in which it pleaſed God 


©to place me at my birth, I am ready to 


remain, as long as it ſhall be his pleaſure; 


to continue me there. He has placed me 
t among my equals. Such comforts as he 


© ſaw meet for me to poſſeſs, he has be- 
„ flowed. Theſe I ſhall ſtudy to improve; 


„and by his kind Providence favouring 


my induſtry and application, I may hope 
«© they will be increaſed. In the mean time, 
«1. reſt ſatisfied; and complain not. 1 


1 ivell among mine own people. 


But if this acquieſcence in our condition 


is to be conſidered as belonging to that 


contentment which religion requires, what 
becomes, it will be ſaid, of that laudable 
ambition, which has prompted many boldly 


to aſpire with honour and ſucceſs far be- 
| yond 
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BR M. yond their original ſtate of life ?—I readily 


e admit, that on ſome among the ſons of men, 


ſuch high talents are beſtowed, as mark 
them out by the hand of God for ſuperiour 


elevation; by riſing to which, many, both 


in antient and modern times, have had the 


opportunity of diſlinguiſhing themſelves as 


benefactors to their country and to man- 
kind. But theſe are only a few ſcattered 
ſtars that ſhine in a wide hemiſphere; ſuch 
rare examples afford no model for general 
conduct. It is not to perſons of this deſcrip- ' 
tion, that I now ſpeak. I addreſs 1 | 


to the multitude; to the great body of men- 


in all the various walks of ordinary life. 
Them I warn of the danger of being miſled, 
by vanity and ſelf-conceit, to think them 
ſelves deſerving of a much higher ſtation | 


© than they poſſeſs, I warn them, not to 
nouriſh aſpiring deſires for objects beyond 


their power of attaining, or capacity of 
enjoying; and thereby to render themſelves 
unhappy in their preſent condition, and 
diſſatisfied with all that belongs to it,—By- 
this reſtleſs diſcontented temper, I ſhall pro- 


ceed 
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ded to ſhow that they incur much guilt, 
and involve themſelves in great iy and 
miſery. 


FirsT, diſcontent carries in its nature 


much guilt and ſin. With this conſidera- 
tion I begin, - becauſe I am afraid that diſ- 
contentment is commonly treated, in a reli- 
gious view, more ſlightly than it deſerves, 


A contented temper, we are apt to lay, i is a 


great happineſs to thoſe who have it; and 
a diſcontented one, we call an unſucky turn 


of mind; as if we were ſpeaking of a 


good or bad conſtitution, of body, of ſome- 


thing that depended not at all on ourſelves, 
but was merely the gift of Nature. 
Ought this to be the ſentiment, either of a 
reaſonable man, or a, Chriſtian; of one who 


knows himſelf to be endowed with powers 


for governing his own ſpirit, or who believes 
in God and in a world to come? What, I 
beſeech you, do all the riſings of diſeontent 
within you import, but ſo much concealed 
rebellion againſt the government of that 
ſupreme Being, who hath appointed your 


place | 


SBRM. place in be world! When you repine at 
— your ſlate, as below what you deſerved, do 
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you not inwardly tax Him with injuſtice 


anqd partiality, for conferring his favours on 
others more unworthy of them, and leav- 
ing you neglected and humbled? By treat- 
ing with contempt the bleſſings he allows 
to your ſtate, do you not, in effect, tell him 
| that his bleſſings are not worthy of being 


enjoyed, and merit no thanks, becauſe he 
does not give you more ? The outward 


_ expreſſions of ſuch ſentiments, you may 


ſuppreſs. You may affect to appear reli- 
gious, by ſhows of reverence and homage ; 
but ſuch appearances deceive not God, 


| Every habitually diſcontented perſon is, and 


muſt be, ill affected towards Him: nay, 
though he would wiſh to conceal it from 


himſelf, he is a ſecret blaſphemer of the 
Almighty. 


. Beſides impiety, diſcontent carries tbh 


with it, as its inſeparable concomitants, 


ſeveral other ſinful paſſions. It implies 


pride; or an unreaſonable eſtimation of 


our own merit, in 0 with others. 
it: 
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tune, as the only real goods. 
and always engenders, envy, or ill nature, 
and hatred towards all whom we ſee riſing 


above us in the world. Dare we treat that 


as a flight infirmity, or a c 
weakneſs merely, which i; 
the worſt diſpoſitions and 
human heart ? 


malignity. His ſpleen irritates and ſours 
his temper, and leads him to diſcharge its 
venom on all with whom he ſtands con- 
nected. He can act his part well, in no 
relation of life. In public affairs, and in 


private buſineſs, he is always given to fret- 


fulneſs and complaint. While the man of 
contented mind, eaſy and happy in himſelf, 
is diſpoſed for living well with others, and 
| Þpreads around him that cheerfulneſs which 
he poſſeſſes; the reſtleſs diſcontented perſon 
is always a troubler of the world; neither 
a good friend, nor a good neighbour, 901 
2 good ſubject or citizen. 
V 


The diſtontented man 
is never found without a great ſhare of 


/ 


k 
Tt dane covetouſneſs, or an inordinate SP R M. 


deſire for the advantages of external for- . 
It implies, 
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_ In the ſecond. place, as this diſpoſition 
infers much ſin, ſo it argues great folly, and 
involves men in many miſeries. If there 
be any firſt principle of wiſdom, it is un- 
doubtedly this: the diſtreſſes that are re- 
moveable, endeavour to remove; thoſe 


which cannot be removed, bear with as 


little diſquiet as you can: in every ſituation 
of life there are comforts; find them out 
and enjoy them. But this maxim, in all 


its parts, is diſregarded by the man of diſ- 


content. He is employed in aggravating 


his own evils; while he neglects all his 


own comforts. What is it to you, though _ 


others are ſuppoſed to be happier? Very 


poſſibly they are not ſo; for wide is the 
difference between being what the world 


calls proſperous, and being happy. Lou 
| ſee no more than the impoſing outſide of 


glittering fortune; while, under that gaudy 
cover, there may be lurking many a bitter 


ſorrow.— But ſuppoſing others to be in 
truth as happy as they ſeem to be, is there 


any reaſon, except mere viciouſneſs of diſ- 


5 poſition, why their happineſs ſhould be a 


a FD &@ 


1 cauſe 
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cauſe of your diſcontent and miſery? Cannot 


you be at your eaſe in the ſhade, becauſe 
others are baſking in the ſun ? What is this 


but the unhappy art of extraQting from 


objects that ought to be indifferent to you, 

materials for your own torment? 
Such reaſonings as theſe,” ſays one, 

e may be ſpecious and plauſible ; but what 
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ang 


„ ayail reaſonings to ſet me at eaſe, who 


every day feel myſelf hurt and ſore from 


% the ſcorn of thoſe above me; who am 


condemned to behold them Guiding) in all 
* the pomp and ſplendour of life; while I, 


through the injuſtice of the world, am 


* left in obſcurity to toil. for a ſcanty ſub- 


e ſiſtence ?”——Accuſe not the world, my 
brother. Imagine not, that it is entirely 


the injuſtice of the world which produces 


your unhappineſs. 


and ſelf. conceit, joined with the falſe opi- 


The diſeaſe lies within | 
yourſelf, It originates from your pride 


nions you have allowed yourſelf to enter- 


tain of the diſtinctions of fortune. Thoſe 
diſtinctions muſt take place in every eſtab- 
liſhed ſociety. There muſt bs inequality 


Vox, V. M of 
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4 * of ranks; and of courſe a diverſity of 
— outward appearance among men. But it 
is in the outward appearance that the diver- 
ſity lies, far more than in what is intrinſic - 
to happineſs and well-being. You dwell. 


| among your own people, In that rank where 
| Providence had placed you, you are living 
| among your friends and equals; and pur- 
| | ſuing that train of life to which you have 
been bred. But you are eager and reſtleſs, 
| ' till from this quiet obſcurity you can riſe 
if | to ſome higher elevation, to which you 
| fancy yourſelf entitled. —Are you aware of 
| the dangers and troubles that would await 
| you there? Suppoſing you to be in ſome 
HY degree ſucceſsful, yet, with your new rank 
8 | of life would not new burdens begin 10 
= oppreſs you, and new and unknown cares 
to vex you? How many rivals would you 
have to encounter ? how many {landerers to 
decry you? how many enemies to combine 
| in oppoſing you? What mortiſication would 
1 you endure on every diſappointment you 
Ji mauet with? and on every ſmall ſtep of ad- 
| vancement, what envy would till remain 
| ; in 
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in looking up to thoſe who contitued above 
you? till at laſt, tired with the vexations of 


competition, you ſhould be forced to regret 


the day when diſcontent drove you away 
from dwelling among your own people.—— 
Awake then, in time, from the dreams of 


ambition and vanity. Inſtead of aſpiring 


beyond your proper level, bring down your 
mind to your ſtate; leſt, by aiming ton 
high, you ſpend your life in a train of 
fruitleſs purſuits, and bring yourſelf at laſt 
to a ſtate of entire e e and con- 
tempt. 

Let it be farther conſidered, f in 1 to 


ſhow the folly of a diſcontented temper, 


that the more it is indulged, it diſqualifies 
you the more from being freed from the 


grounds of your diſcontent. Firſt, you 
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have reaſon to apprehend that it will turn 


the diſpleaſure of God againſt you, and 


make him your enemy. For what have 
vou to expect from that Providence towards 
which you are ſo ſullen and unthankful; 


from that God, whoſe perfections you in- | 


Jure | by your repining and | accuſing 
Mz - thoughts? 


——œw— ——t ———— — ut. — — 
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SE FRM. thoughts? How much is it in his power to 


do enjoy :- 


A render you ten times more unhappy than 


you are at preſent, by taking away thoſe 


remaining comforts, which, by your con- 


tempt of them, you ſhow yourſelf unworthy 
Next, by your ſpleen and 
diſcontent, you are certain of bringing your- 
ſelf into variance with the world as well as 
with God. Such a temper is likely to 
ereate enemies; it can procure you no 
friends. Proud, jealous, and diſſatisfied 

with thoſe around you, you will, in return, 


be avoided, diſliked, and looked upon by 
them with an evil eye; the diſcouragements 


from the world, of which you complain, 


will daily increaſe; while the humble, the 
_ cheerful, and contented, will, on every oc- 
cafion, get before you, and attract the good: 

| will of all who can aſſiſt them. | 


sven being the miſchiefs, ſuch the th 


4 and the folly of indulging a diſcontented 
| ſpirit, I ſhall now ſuggeſt ſome conſidera» 


tions which may aſſiſt us in checking it, and 


in reconciling our minds to the ſtate in 
| - which 
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which it has pleaſed Providence to place us. 
Let us, for this purpoſe, attend to three great 
objects; to God, to ourſelves, and to the 
world around us. 


Firſt, Let us ſpeak of God, of his per- 
fections, and government of the world; 


from which, to every perſon of reflection 
who believes in God at all, there cannot 
but ariſe ſome cure to the diſcontents and 


griefs of the heart. For had it been left to 


ourſelves what to deviſe or wiſh, in order 
to ſecure peace to us in every ſtate, what 


could we have invented ſo effectual as the 
aſſurance of being under the government of 
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an Almighty Ruler, whoſe conduct to his 


creatures can have no other object but their 
good and welfare? 


to injuſtice or partiality. Neither jealouſy 
nor envy can dwell with the Supreme 
Being. He is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to none, except to ſuch as, by re- 
bellion againſt his laws, ſeek enmity with 
him. He is equally above envying the 

| M 3 greateſt, 


Above all, and inde-. 
pendent of all, He can have no temptation - 
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SERM. greateſt, or deſpiſing the meaneſt, of his 
w— ſubjeas.—His diſpenſations, it is true, are 


often dark and unaccountable to us; but 


we know the reaſon of this to be, that we 


ſee only a part of them, and are not yet 


able tocomprehend the whole. This we well 


know, that we ourſelves are often the very 
worſt judges of what is good or ill for us 
in this life. We graſp at the preſent, with- 


out due regard to conſequences; and whe- 


ther theſe conſequences are to carry the 


advantages we had promiſed ourſelves, or 


be pregnant with future evils, is what we 
cannot foreſee, Experience has taught us 


a thouſand times, that God judges better 
for us, than we judge for ourſelves. Often 
| have we ſeen that what we conſidered at the 
time as a ſore diſappointment, has proved 


in the iſſue to be a merciful providence; 


and that, if what we once eagerly wiſhed 
ſor had been obtained, it would have been 


ſo far from making us happy, that it would 
have produced our ruin.—The reflexion - 
of Solomon. who knoweth what is good for 


man in this li ife, all the days * his vain life, 


which © 
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ꝛ ich he Dendeth as a ſhadow? ſhould oli 8 1 
occur to every one who is given to diſcon - 
tent. Placed as we are, in the midſt 1 
much ignorance with reſpect to the means 
of happineſs, and at the ſame time under 
the government of a wiſe and gracious 
Being, who alone is able to effect our hap- 
pineſs, acquieſcence in his diſpoſal of our 
lot, is the only diſpoſition that becomes us 
as rational creatures. To fret and repine 
at every diſappointment of our wiſhes, is 
to diſcover the temper of froward children, 
not of men, far leſs of chriſtians. Chriſ- 
tians, amidſt all their grievances, have ever 
theſe promiſes to comfort them; that if they 
caft their careupon God, he will care for them ; 
that out of evil, he bringeth forth good; 
nay, that at laſt he /hall- make all things 
- avork together for * to them who love 
bim. 


In the ſecond place, in order to correct 
diſcontent, let us attend to ourſelves and our 


” Ecclef. vi. 12. 
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SEAM. own ſtate. Let us conſider two things 
— there; how little we deſerve, and how much 
we enjoy. As to deſerving, in the ſight of 
God, the Great Diſpoſer of our lot, we 
| har chat we have no claim. We are all 
ſinners; who are ſo far from having a title 
to challenge favours as our due, that we 
- mult acknowledge it to be of, God's mercies 
| that we are not conſumed. As to deſerving 
= from the world, we are apt indeed ſome- 
| times to make high and unreaſonable pre- 
tenſions; yet, ſurely, very conceited we 
muſt be, if we be not diſpoſed to admit, 
that there are many of at leaſt equal merit 
with us, whoſe condition in the world is 
no better, perhaps much worſe than ours; 
who yet make no complaints, whoſe dif- 
contents are not heard. How much ſplen- 
did genius is buried in forgotten neglect 
and obſcurity? How much real worth and 
merit is driven forth to ſuffer all the hard- 
ſhips of a ſtormy life, while we dwell among 
our own people? Look into your ſtate, 
my brethren, and, before you give vent to 
peeviſhneſs, make a fair and juſt eſtimate 
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of all the bleſſings you enjoy, in compariſon 8 E RM. 


with others. You would willingly, I know, 


exchange your condition, in part, with 


— aa 


many. You would gladly have the wealth 


of this man; you would have the high re- 
putation and honour of another; the health 
perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. But 


I aſk, Who is there with whom you would 
| Wiſh to make a total exchange? to forego 


altogether your preſent ſelf; and to be juſt 
What he is, in mind, and in body, as well 
as in outward eſtate? If this be an exchange, 


which few, I apprehend, are willing to 
make, does not this argue, that each man, 


on the whole, is ſufficiently pleaſed with 


| himſelf; that there are, in every ſituation, 


certain comforts, and certain grounds of 


ſelf· complaceney and ſatisfaction, which 


ought in reaſon to be employed as remedies 


againſt diſcontent ? 


In the laſt place, conſider the ſtate of the 


world around you. — You are not happy. 
You dell, you admit, among your own 


| people, But there, ſay you, & Ho many : 
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Th M. 4 yexations do I occaſionally experienee ? 


— a 


6 Sometimes diſtreſſed for want of health; 


4 ſometimes diſappointed in my plans, and 
_ © ſtraitened in my circumſtances ; at other 


- © with to be.” 
is there that lives in every reſpect juſt as he 


„ times, afflicted with domeſtic troubles : 


* ſo that I am far from being as I would 
Pray, my brother, who 


would wiſh to live? Firſt, find out ſuch 


a perſon ; look through all conditions and 
ranks, and try if you can diſcover one who 
will tell you that he has no complaint or 
uneaſineſs whatever, before you allow your- 
ſelf to repine at your preſent ſituation. 
Do you preſume to indulge diſcontent, 
merely becauſe you are included in the 
common lot; becauſe you are ot exempted 


from bearing your ſhare of the common 


burden? What is human life to all, but a 


mixture of ſome ſcattered joys and plea- 


ſures, with various cares and troubles ? - 
Fou have, perhaps, ſet your heart on 
ſome one thing, which, if you could attain 
it, you inſiſt, would put an end to all your 
complaints, and give you full contentment, 
—Vain 
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— Vain man ! will no experience teach you 


wiſdom? Have not you had the ſame opi- 


nion before this, of ſome other obje& of 
your deſire; and did you not find that you 
was decetved in the enjoyment ? Will you 
not then at laſt be perſuaded that all 2which 
cometh, like all that is paſt, is vanity ? 
Vanity, believe it, is the indelible character 


imprinted on all human things. As far as 


happineſs is to be found on earth, you muſt 
look for it, not in the world or the things 
of- the world, but within yourſelves, 1n 
your temper, and your heart. Let the 
world change into one form or another as 
it will, it will be a vain world to the end; 
and you, to the end, will be diſcontented. 
It cannot give you what you ſeek. The 
ſea ſaith, it is not in me; and the earth ſuitb, 


il is not in me. Silver and gold are to no 


purpoſe weighed for the price of it. The 
decree of the Almighty hath paſt, and can- 
not be reverſed, that man ſhould find his 


true contentment, under every condition, 


only in a good conſcience and a well re- 
| gulated mind, in a holy life, and the hope 
PE 2 of 
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On a Contentcd Mind, 
You call yourſelf a chriſt- 


of Heaven. 


ian. Does not that name import that you 
conſider yourſelf as a pilgrim and a paſſen- 


ger on earth; related in your expectations 
and hopes to a better world? Are you not 


aſhamed to betray, by your diſcontent, a 


ſpirit ſo inconſiſtent with ſuch hopes and 
expectations, and at the time when you 
profeſs to be looking towards the end of 
your journey, to ſhow ſo much uneaſineſs 
about all the little circumſtances of accom- 


modation by the way ?——Live by faith, 


my brethren, and you will live above this 
world and its diſcouragements. Dwell with 
God, and with things divine and immortal, 
and you ſhall dwell with true wiſdom. 
You will find nothing ſo great in worldly 
events, as either to elate or deject you. 


- Reſting upon a principle ſuperiour to the 
world, you will poſſeſs your ſpirits in peace, 
_ ana will learn that great leſſon of heavenly 


philoſophy, in whatever Nate you are, theres 


with to be content, 


E 


SERMON VIII. 
On drawing near to God. 


[Preached. at the celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper.] 


PSALM Ixxiii. 28. 
1 1 good for me to draw near io Cod. — 


I. this pſalm the pious author deſcribes 
himſelf as ſuffering a great conflict within 


his mind. His obſervation of the courſe F 


SERM. 


— md 


of Providence, did not preſent to him ſuch 


an, order of things as was to have been 
expected from the juſtice and goodneſs of 


Heaven. The wicked appeared flouriſhing 


and triumphant, while the worthy were 


and 


deſtitute and oppreſſed; and much diſorder 


* * 
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8 M. and darkneſs ſeemed to prevail in the courſe 
—＋ Of human affairs. Hence his mind fluctuated 


for a while amidſt doubts and fears. His 


truſt in the divine adminiſtration was even 
ſo far ſhaken as to create a ſuſpicion, that 


in vain he had cleanſed his heart, and waſhed 


his hands in innocency : till at laſt he went 


into the ſanfluary of God, and was there 


taught to view the ſtate of human things 


in a juſter and truer light, He then ſaw 
the vanity of that earthly proſperity which 


bad men appear to enjoy; and the happy 
Hue of all things at the laſt to the pious 
and good. He ſaw the divine preſence 


ever ſurrounding them, and though with 


inviſible guidance, yet with unerring hand, 
bringing them, in the end, to glory. His 
mind returned to tranquillity ; and, ſtruck 
with compunction for his paſt errors, he 


| roſe into thoſe high and memorable ex- 
preſſions of devotion, which we find in the 
_ verſes preceding the text. Thou ſhalt guide 
me with thy counſel, and afterward receive 


me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but 


thee ? and there is none on earth that T 


_ 
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4 efire be des thee. My fleſh and my heari 8 
faileth ; but God is the flrength of my heart, — 
and my portion for ever. His fixed prin- 
ciple and reſolution, upon the whole, he 
declares in the words of the text, It is good 
for me to draw near to God ; words which 
will immediately occur to you as particu- 
larly ſuited to the ſolemn ſervice in which 
we are to be engaged this day. In diſ- 
courſing from them, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhow what is implied in drawing near to 
God ; and what reaſon we have, to agree 
with the Pſalmiſt in "Ong this to be good 
for us. | 
Io draw near to God, is an expreſſion of 
coef and myſterious import; in explain- 
ing which, we have much reaſon to be 
ſober and modeſt, and to guard with care 
againſt every enthuſiaſtic excels; remems- - 
bering always, that riſe as high as we can, 
an immeaſurable and infinite diſtance muſt 
ever remain between us and the Supreme 
Being. There are two ſenſes in which 
we may be ſaid to ra near, in ſuch a de- 
Bree as mortality-adiits, 7 God,: either by 
the 


—— 
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8 ERM. the. general courſe of a pious and virtuous 


VIII. 


\ 


life ; 3 or in ſolemn acts of immediate de- 


| 4 | By the practice of holineſs and virtue 


throughout the general tenor of life, we 


may be ſaid to draw near to Cod; for it is 


ſuch an approach ' as we can make to 
the reſemblance of his moral perfections. 


After the image of God, man was created. 


That image was defaced by our fin and 
apoſtacy. By a return to God and our 
duty, that image, through the intervention 


of our Saviour, is renewed upon the ſoul; 


man is ſaid to be regenerated or born 
again, and 1s in ſome degree reſtored to 


that connexion with God which blefled 


his primeval ſtate. He who lives in the 


_ exerciſe of good affections, and in the re- 


gular diſcharge of the offices of virtue and 
piety, maintains, as far as his infirmity al- 


lows, conformity with the nature of that per- 
fect Being, whoſe benevolence, whoſe purity 


and rectitude, are conſpicuous, both in his 


works and his ways—Worldly and corrupt 


men, 
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men, on the contrary, eſtrange themſelves S/BRM, 


from all that is divine. They degrade 


their nature by unworthy purſuits, and 
are perpetually ſinking in the ſcale of being. 
Buy ſenſuality, they deſcend to the rank 
of the brute creation; by malignity, envy, 


and other bad paſſions, they connect them- 


6 ſelves with devils and infernal ſpirits. 


Hence they are ſaid in Scripture, to be 
alienated from the life of God; to be without 


VIII. 
— 


God in the world. Though in one ſenſe, 
God is ever near them, as he ſurrounds . 


and encompaſſes them on all hands; yet, 


in a ſpiritual ſenſe, they are farther removed 
from him than any diſtance of place can 
ſeparate bodies from one another. 


Whereas a virtuous man, whoſe an _— 


it is to do good, and his ſtudy to preſerve 


himſelf upright and pure, is in the courſe 


of conſtant approach towards celeſtial na- 


ture. He is the lover of order, the fol- 


lower of that righteouſneſs of which God 


is the author and inſpirer. He accords 


with the great laws of the univerſe, and 


ſeconds the defigns of its Almighty Go- 


Vor. V. N = | vernour. 


0 ara wing near to God. 


vernour. He is, if we may ſo ſpeak, in 


—.— uniſon with God. Hence piety and virtue 


are deſcribed in Scripture as friendſhip with 
God, as introducing us into his family, 
and dates us members of his houſehold. 


Strong expreſſions are uſed on this ſubje& 
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by the ſacred writers. A good man is ſaid 
to dwell in God, and God in him If a man 
love me, ſays our Lord, he will keep my 
words ;, and my Father will love bim; and 

We e ill come, and make our abode with . N 


Theſe high and magaificent. views of c re- 
ligion, as an approach to God, may eaſily 
fatisfy us how much it muſt be good for us 


to draw near to God, in this ſenſe of the ex- 


preſſion. It is viſibly the honour and dig- 
nity of man to reſemble his Creator; and 
ſurely his chief happineſs will be ever found 
to lie, where his higheſt dignity and honour 
are found. With God is the fountain of life. 
With him reſide complete beatitude and per- 

fection; and from wp are. ae wi the | 
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pottioii of happineſs and comfort, which are 8 ERM. 
any where to be found among the creatures wv 


he has made. In exact proportion, there- _ 


fore, as they approach to, or deviate from 


him, muſt the happineſs or miſery of all 
rational creatures be. As light and heat 
flow from the ſun as their centte, ſo bliſs 


and joy flow from the Deity; and as with 


our diſtance from that glorious luminary, 
| darkneſs and cold increaſe; ſo, according as 
by alienation of nature we are removed 


from God, ruin and miſery advance in the 


ſame degree upon the ſoul. 
No conſider, my brethren, that there is 
one or other courſe which you muſt purſue. 


If it be not your ſtudy to draw near to God 
by a religions and virtuous life, be aſſured 

that you are departing from him; for there 
is no middle courſe between ſin and right= 


eouſneſs; and let every thinking being 
ſeriouſly reflect what is included in this 


ſtate of being far from God, and cut off 
from every kindly influence that deſcends 
from heaven. With ſhadows of pleaſure, 


perſons i in this unhappy ſituation may be 
N2 | ſurrounded 
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SERM. ſurrounded and amuſed; but ſhadows only, 


VII. 


— and not realities, they muſt be, as long as 


men have no connection with Him who is 
the origin of all good. Can the ſtream 


continue to flow when it is cut off from the 

fountain? Can the branch flouriſh when 
torn away from the ſtock which gave it nous 
riſhment? No more can dependent ſpirits 


be happy, when parted from all union with 
the Father of Spirits and the Fonmmi of 
Happineſs. | Hts nes 

A good man, who is always endeavouring 
to draw near to God, lives under the ſmiles 
of the Almighty. He knows that he is 
under the protection of that God towards 
whom he aſpires. He can look up to him 
with pleaſing hope; and truſt that he ſhall 
receive illumination and aid in his progreſs. 
to perfection. His virtues may as yet be 
imperfect, and attended with many failings; 
but his approach towards God is begun. 
The ſteps by which he draws near to him 
may be ſlow; but that progreſs is com- 
menced, which in a future ſtate ſhall be. 


more ſucceſsfully carried on, and which 


ſhall 
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hall continue to advance through all eter- SERM, 
nity. They go on, ſays the Pſalmiſt, from —— 


firength to firength; every one of them ap- 
 peareth before God i in Zion *, Hence, by a 
very beautiful and inſtructive metaphor, the 
path of the juſt, is deſcribed in Scripture to be 
as the ſhining light, that Shinetb more and 
more unto the Pere day f. It is the dawn 
of a glorious morning, which increaſes by 
degrees to meridian ſplendour; and as the 


morning dawn, though dim and feeble, is 


nevertheleſs a ray of the ſame light which 
forms the brightneſs of noon-day, we are 
hereby taught to conceive, that the piety and 
virtue of good men now, is a degree of ce- 
leſtial nature already imparted to their ſouls, 
and differs from its perfection in a higher 

world, only as the twilight is inferiour to 
noon, The path of the wicked man, is 
directly the reverſe of all this. Degraded 


by his vices, he is conſtantly declining more 


and more in a downward courſe. His path, 
| inſtead of being as the . de light, is the 


* Pf, Ixxxivi 7. | t Prov. i iv, 18, 
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duſk of evening begun: that darkneſa of the | 


wa Infernal regions to which his nature is tend- 


ing, increaſes upon him gradually, till, the 


| ſhadows of night cloſe upon his head at laſt, 


with endleſs and impenetrable gloom, — 


Thus fully is verified what the Pſalmiſt had 


aſſerted in the verſe preceding the text, Lo! 
they that are far from thee /ball periſb; while 


his own fixed ſentiment he immediately de- 


clares—but it ts good for me to drgw near tg 
God,——l proceed | 


II. To conſider the other ſenſe in which 


ve may be ſaid to draw near to God; that 
is, in acts of immediate devotion. 


There are two ways by which theſe con- 


xribute to bring ns near to God, The firſt 


is, by their ſtrengthening in the ſoul that 
power of vital godlinels and virtue, in which 


conſiſts our chief reſemblance to God: for 
it is never to be, forgotten that all our devo- 


tional exerciſes are ſubſeryient to this great 


end. Herein conſiſts their, whole virtue 
and efficacy, that they purify and improve 
the ſou], raiſe it above low paſſions, and. 


thereby 
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| [. 
nature towards the divine. When they are 


conſidered merely as external ſervices which 
we are obliged to perform, but to which we 


addreſs ourſelves with cold and backward 


hearts; or when the glow of affection which 
they excite is merely momentary and ſoon 


forgotten, they cannot be held to have auy 
influence in bringing us near to God, It is 
only when they are the ſervice of the heart, 


when they are the genuine voice of the ſoul 


to God, when they ſerve to kindle thoſe 
ſacred aſpirations which continue to breathe 


throughout the reſt of life, that they aſſiſt 


us in riſing towards heaven, and alliance 


with God, 


When our acts of devotion are of this 


nature, they form the other ſenſe in which 


the words of the text are to be underſtood, 
We therein draw near to God, as we enter 
into the moſt immediate intercourſe with 
| him, which the nature of our ſtate admits, 


In one ſenſe, we cannot be ſaid to be nearer 
to God at any one time than another; as at 
all times his preſence equally ſurrounds us; 
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SE SIG in the fields, as in the temple; in the midſt 


— Of the world, as much as in the retirement 


creatures, and who is gracious to the good, 


of the cloſet. But when with ſerious and 


devout affections we addreſs ourſelves to 
God, in prayer, and praiſe, and ſolemn wor- 


ſhip, we then bring home that divine pre- 
| ſence to our feelings, and formally place 
_ ourſelves in it. We may then be truly ſaid 
to draw near to Cd; approaching to him 


through a great Mediator and Interceſſor; 
ſending up thoſe , prayers to which we are 
encouraged to. believe that the Almighty is 
lending a gracious ear; reſigning ourſelves 


to his conduct, and offering up our ſouls to 


him; exerciſing, in ſhort, all thoſe acts of 


faith, love, and truſt, which become de- 
| pendent creatures towards their N : 
and Father. 


This intellectual correſpondence of the 


heart with our Maker and Redeemer, is 
termed, in the language of divines, com- 


munion with God. And, if there be truth 


in religion at all; if a Supreme Being exiſt, 


who is in any degree acceſſible to his 


it 
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it muſt be admitted to have a foundation SERM. 
in reaſon and truth. There muſt be juſt — = 
ground to think, that the worſhip of pure 5 
and holy hearts is acceptable to him; and 
the goſpel gives us full reaſon to believe, 
that the energy of his ſpirit is concerned in 
ſtirring up within them the ſentiments of 
devotion. | = 
At the ſame time it is incumbent on me 
to warn you, that the ſatisfaction which on 
ſuch occaſions we feel, muſt not be grounded 
merely on a belief which we allow our- 
ſelves to entertain, of ſome communication 
which we. had received directly from God. 
In the warn and tranſporting moments of 
devotion, there is always a hazard of our 
_ miſtaking the exalted efforts of our own 
imagination, for ſupernatural impreſſions 
from Heaven. It is much ſafer to Judge 
of the acceptance of our ſervices, by an in- 
| Jerence which we can warrantably draw 
from the ſtate of our hearts and life, com- 
| pared to God's written word. To the law 
and the igſtimony we muſt always have re- 
courſe in. judging of our ſtate; and then 
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only the teſfimony of God's ſpirit witneſeth 
with our ſpirits that we are the children of 
God, when we can diſcern in ourſelves } 


| thoſe declared fruits of the Spirit, which are 
love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 


goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance®. 
Carrying along with us this caution, it 


will be found that, on many accounts, it 


will be good for us, to draw near to God 
in exerciſes of ſolemn devotion. 
Firſt, it is evidently good for ws, to dif- 


charge thoſe duties of worſhip, and to give . 
proof of thoſe pious affections, which are 


unqueſtionably due from us to our Heaven- 
ly Father. If we be wanting 1n theſe, we 
are clearly deficient in one eſſential part of 
religion, Morality without piety, conſti- 
tutes a very imperfe& character. It is 
neither ſtable in its foundation, nor uni- 


verſal in its influence; and gives us no 


ground to look for the rewards of thoſe, 
whoſe prayers, together with their alms, come 


ub in memorial er Cod. 
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But, beſides the obligations from duty SERM. 
VIII 
which we are laid under to ſuch religious ex- - 


erciſes, it can clearly be ſhewn that they are 
. in themſelves good for us, on account of the PR 


improvement, the ſatisfaction, and comfort, 
they enable us to enjoy, in a devout elevation 


of the heart towards God and celeſtial objects. 


When we reflect on the languor that 


attends the ordinary circulation of the little 


occupations of life; on the inſipidity of 


many of its amuſements; and the depreſ- 
ſion of ſpirits that follows after them; we 


cannot but be ſenſible that occaſional inter- 


courſe with God and divine things, muſt 
furniſh a comfortable relief to the mind. 
It is not, indeed, an intercourſe for which we 


are at all times equal; but neither was the 
human mind formed to grovel at all times 


among low cares and objects. It has a 
demand for ſomething higher and greater, 


than what the common round of the world 
affords. Hence the extravagant and eccen- 
tric purſuits into which we ſometimes deviate. 


We attempt ſome higher bliſs, than what we 


find here. But the attempt which is made 
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SERM. by folly, can only be ſucceſsfully executed by 
na a wiſe and good man, in the elevation of his 
ſoul towards God. Some, indeed, are ſunk 
ſo low in worldly gratifications, that no- 
thing has any reliſh with them, but what 
either breathes the air of giddy diffipation, or 
taſtes of the impure ſtream of ſenſual plea- 
- ſure. But this vitiated taſte, contracted 
by long corrupt habits, is unnatural- in 
itſelf, and by proper diſcipline can be cor- 
rected and reformed. Let the mind be 
reſtored to its found and natural ſtate, and 
its reliſh for what is more great and nen 
will return. 

Beſides the inperſobtion and e of 
the ordinary pleaſures of the world, many 
pains and diſtreſſes are always mingled with 
them. No more effectual relief from them can 
be found, than that which may be enjoyed in 
drawing near to God, Paſſions corrode the 
mind. Cares and anxieties feſter in it. We 
are fretted by the ingratitude of friends; - 
ſoured by the calumnies of enemies; 
haraſſed with the competition of - rivals. 


The very buſtle and agitation of the world, 


wear 
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wear out and oppreſs the mind chat longs SBRM. 


for tranquillity... 
and in thoſe exerciſes of devotion that 
bring us near to God, we attain a pleaſing 
region of calm and repoſe. There, worldly 
paſſions are ſilent; worldly cares are huſhed 
and forgotten, The mind retires as within 


itſelf; and remains alone with God. It 
is only as afar off that the noiſe and diſturb. . 
ance of the world is heard, like the ſound, 


of a diſtant tumult. 


By the perplexity of our worldly c concerns, 
we may have been involved in trouble. By. 
the death of our deareſt friends, we may 


have been overwhelmed with ſorrow. By 


the ſituation of public affairs, we may be 
alarmed with dangers that threaten our 
In all ſuch ſituations, is there 
any conſolation equal to that which the 
devout man enjoys in drawing near to 


country. 


God? He looks up to a Father and a 
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In religious retirement, — 


Friend, in whom he can place his truſt in 
every time of need. He hears a voice iſſuing 7 


from the divine ſanctuary, which ſays, 


Call N me in the day of trouble, and 1 will 


deliver 


momigyh ware » ow” 
* 
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S ERM. deliver thee. Fear not, for I am with ther] 
3 be not diſmayed, for I am thy God. Com- 
forted by ſuch words, his mind regains 
tranquillity. Reſting on the hope that the 
_ God whom he ſerves will never forſake 
him, he can diſmiſs from his thoughts 
the fears, the troubles, and wickedneſs of 
men, and compoſe his ſpirit to dwell among 
celeſtial things. Looking up to that bleſſed 
world where he expects to find his repoſe, 
he beholds no objects but what he can con- 
template with delight, as great, peaceful, 
and ſerene. There; he beholds none of the 
agitations and turmoils of men; no tumults, 
nor factions, nor wars; no friends, who 
die and leave us; no ambitious men, who 
afpire to oppreſs; nor violent men, who 
attempt to deſtroy ; nor fraudulent brethren, 
who, with a ſmiling countenance, cheat 
and deteive. In perfect contraſt to the 
confuſion of the earth, he beholds all things 
above, proceeding in the ſame perfect order 
with the heavenly bodies, which move in 
their orbs with ſmooth and ſteady courſe. 
Hs w_ the river of life flowing continually 
EF: me. | from 
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from before the throne of. God ; ; * dif- "hes 
fuſing among the bleſſed inhabitants, Sulneſe — 
of joy, and pleaſures for evermore. 

From ſuch devout contemplations and 
hopes, aroſe that great delight which holy 
men of antient times deſcribe themſelves 
to have felt in drawing near to God, and 
which they have expreſſed in language ſo 
vivid and glowing. Bleſſed, O Lord, is the 
man whom thou chogſeſt, and caug;/t to 45. 
proach unto thee ; that he may awell in thy 

_ courts, and be ſatisfied with the goodnt/s of 
thy houſe, and of thy holy place.—O God, 
thou art my God, early will I ſeek thee, Be- 
cauſe thy loving kindneſs is better than' life, 
my lips ſhall praiſe thee. I will lift up my 
Bands in thy name. My ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied 
as with marrow and fatneſs ; and my mouth 
ſhall praiſe thee with joyful lips, when I re= 
member thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee 
in the night watches Whom have I in bea= 
ven, but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I de 5 ire, 'befh des thee . When Suck 


© Pf. iii. 3.—6. Pi lxr. + Pi. Ix 287 
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wa ments of our hearts, we join ourſelves in 


ſome meaſure to the angelical choir above, 


and anticipate the employments of the 
| . | | 
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language as this expreſſes the. native ſenti- 


: Boa: may perhaps imagine, that what 


has been ſaid of the importance and the ad- 


vantages of drawing near to God, approaches, 
in ſome degree, to myſticiſm and enthu- 


ſiaſm. I admit, that if religion were repre- 


ſented as conſiſting wholly of internal devout 


emotions, the repreſentation of it would be 
imperfect and falſe. It is deſigned to be 
an active principle, regulating the eonduct 
of life, and exerting itſelf in good works. But 


5 very ignorant he muſt be of human nature, 


who perceives not, that in order to pro- 


duce ſuch effects, it is of high importance 
to engage the affections and the heart on 


the ſide of virtue. It is not by reaſonings 


addreſſed ſolely to the underſtanding, that 
men's characters are formed, or their 
general conduct actuated. If you wiſh to 


work any conſiderable effect on their life, 


BE, you 
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you muſt bring over the affections and 1 
inclinations to your ſide. You muſt not — 


only ſhew them what is right and true, but 
make them feel what is deſirable and good. 
If you attempt to make religion ſo very | 


calm and rational, as to exclude from it all 


warmth of ſentiment, all affectionate and 


deyotional feelings, you will leave it in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſmall influence on conduct, My 
fon, give me thy heart, is the voice of God 


and the voice of reaſon is, that according 


as the heart is affected and diſpoſed, ſuch 
will be the general character and conduct. 


| | The application of the whole ſubject to 


the holy ſacrament which we are now to 


celebrate, is natural and obvious. No more 
ſolemn opportunity can be afforded us of 
drawing near to God, than what we there 
8 enjoy. All that is encouraging and com- 


forting in Chriſtian faith is ſet before us, 


in this moſt effectual proof of God's mercy 


to mankind, giving up his ſon to the death 
as a ſacrifice for our fins, In celebrating 
the memorial of this great event, we are 


Vor. V. „ ' placed 
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placed as under the immediate brightneſs 
of heavenly light, and under the warmeſt 
ray of divine love. If there be any conſola- 
tion in Chriſt, any fellowſhip of the Spirit, 
any pleaſing hope of eternal life and joy, it 
ought on ſuch an occaſion to be drawn forth, 
and deeply felt. Let us endeavour to kindle, 
at the altar of the Lord, that ſacred fire, 
which ſhall continue to diffuſe its vivifying 
influence over our hearts, when we go 
abroad into the world, and mingle again in 
the ordinary concerns of life. We are now 
to draw near to God. Let us draw near 
to- him as our Father; but with that reve- 
rence and humility which becomes us on 
approaching to a Father 200 is in Heaven. 
Let us draw near through that great Media- 
tor, by whoſe merits and interceſſion alone 
our ſervices find acceptance at the divine 
throne. No man cometh unto the Father but 
through him; and none who cometh unte God 


” him, will be vm out. 


Ls 5] 
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; : 7 wil behave myſelf wi iſely i in a perf way 355 


Don, ſays Solomon, excelleth folly, as 
Fur as light excelleth darkneſs*, In our 
present ſtate, there is no ſituation in which 


we can, conſiſtently with ſafety to ourſelves, . 
act thoughtleſsly and at random. In what- 


ever enterpriſe we engage, conſideration and 


prudent thought are requiſite to bring it to 


12 Eceleſ. i ii. 13. 


2 


O2 according 


- 


a good iſſue. On every occaſion, there is a 
right and a wrong in conduct; there is one 
Tins of action which is likely to terminate 
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2 according as we wiſh; and another which, 


X. 2 . * * * * 
— for certain, will land us in diſappointment. 


If, in the ordinary tranſactions of life, we 
cannot proſper without a due exerciſe of 


wiſdom and prudence, a higher degree of it 
zs certainly neceſlary in thoſe momentous 


parts of conduct which regard our everlaſt- 


ing welfare. 
It is indeed confeſſed, that in religious 


conduct the fundamental and moſt im- 
portant article is fincerity of heart, and 


goodneſs of intention. At the ſame time, 
let the intentions be ever ſo pure and ſin- 


cere, they will be in hazard of falling into 


ſome wrong direction, unleſs they be pro- 
perly guided by wiſdom. Too many in- 
ſtances have appeared, of perſons, who, ſetting 

aut in life with fair and virtuous purpoſes, 


have been ſo far bewildered by miſtaken 
forms of goodneſs, as to be betrayed, firſt 


into errors, and then into vices and crimes, 
In order to act our parts with propriety and 


ſteadineſs, there muſt be a due proportion 
of light in the underſtanding, as well as of 


warmth and e in the heart. The 
| Plalmiſt 


of Wiſdom in Religious Conduct. 
 Pfalmiſt was ſenſible of this when he de- 
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clares in the text his reſolution, of not only ww 


. walking in a perfect, or u pright, way, but 
of behaving himſelf wiſely in that perfect 
way. Of the wiſdom or prudence which 


is neceſſary to guide and ſupport virtue, [ 
| purpoſe to treat in this diſcourſe. I ſhall 


adventure, with great plainneſs and fimpli- 


city of language, to propoſe ſome practical 


rules and directions for that purpoſe; which 
may be of ſervice to perſons, who, with 


gocd diſpoſitions and intentions, are begin- 
ning the career of life; and which may, per- 


haps, deſerve attention from perſons in every 
| ene of e begin by an 


J. That it is moſt nocellary to lay FRY 


principles on which we are to form our 


general conduct. If we ſet out without 


principles of any kind, there can be no re- 
gular plan of life, nor any firmneſs in con- 


duct. No perſon can know where they 


ure to find us; nor on what behaviour of 
ours they are to depend. If the principles 
which we pitch upon for determining our 


bs ES. 
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ER M. courſe, be of a variable nature; ſuch, for 
wo inſtance, as popular opinion, reputation, or 
-worldly-intereſt ; as theſe are often ſhifting - 
and changing, they can impart no ſteadi- 
neſs or conſiſtency to conduct. Other 
principles there are, which ſome affect to 
adopt, founded on a ſenſe of honour, on 
the beauty and excellency of virtue, and 
the dignity of human nature. But, how- 
ever fair theſe may be in appearance, they 
will be found ineffectual in many trying 
ſituations; unable to repreſs the violence of 
contending paſſions, or to ſupport the heart 
under many diſcouragements and ſorrows. 
The only ſure principles we can lay 
down for regulating our conduct, muſt 
be founded on the Chriſtian religion, 
taken in its whole compaſs; not confined 
to the exerciſes of devotion, nor to the 
mere morality of ſocial behaviour; but ex- 
tending to the whole direction of our con- 
duct towards God and towards man. The 
foundation is to be laid in faith in Chriſt 
as the Saviour of the world, through whoſe 
merits only we can look for final accepts 
| 4 = Ja ance 
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_ 
ance with God. We muſt evince e Fas 


ſincerity of our faith by good works; that — 


is, by a faithful diſcharge of all the Sia 


incumbent upon us in our ſeveral- ſtations 


of life: continually looking up to divine 
grace for aſſiſtance in the part aſſigned 
us to at ; and truſting to that recompence. 
of our preſent labours, which is promiſed to 
the virtuous in a future and better world. 


DSSuppoſing, that having laid the found- 


ration in ſuch principles, we ſet forth to act. 
a worthy and virtuous part; reſolved, that 
whatever may betal us, id we die, wwe 2 ill 
not remove our integri'y from us; that. our 
hearts ſhall not reproach us 2 lan. as 2 
live. 1 proceed to adyile, | | 


/ 3 
II. That we begin with; reforming, what» 
ever has been wrong in our former be- 
haviour: This counſel is the more im- 
portant, becauſe too many, in their endea- 


vours towards reformation, begin with 


attempting ſome of the higheſt virtues, or 


„Job, wi. 5,6. 
94 aſpiring 
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a 208 aſpiring to the moſt ſublime performances 
= of devotion, while they ſuffer their former 
_ accuſtomed evil habits to remain juſt as 
they were. This, I apprehend, is begin- 
ning at the wrong end. We muſt firſt, 
438 the prophet has exhorted, put away the 
evil of our doings from before God's eyes; we 
muſt ceaſe to do evil, before we learn to do 
well*, All attempts at reformation of 
manners are vain, where this is not ſtudied, 
Let us remember, that as long as the weeds 
and tares are allowed to remain in the 
ground, the ſoil is vitiated by their roots 
ſpreading deep and wide; and no good | 
grain will bave room to ring up. — 
Every man who inſpects his own character, 
may learn that there are certain failings, 
to which, from conſtitution, circumftances, 
or long habit, he is prone; termed in 
Scripture the ins that moſt eafily beſet us. 
To diſcover theſe, muſt be his firſt care; and 
dis firſt purpoſe, if he in truth wiſhes to be- 
come a good man, muſt be graduallyto check, 


7 Haig, i. 16. | 
| and 


* 
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and finally to extirpate them, of whatever na- S ERM. 
IX. 
ture they are; whether, perhaps, habits of — 
intemperance, unlawful indulgences of plea- 
ſure, indirect methods of acquiring gain, 
or propenſions to malice, reſentment, or 
envy, To overcome thoſe evils when they 
have become inveterate, to pluck up thoſe | 
| thorns by the roots, is perhaps the moſt | 
difficuk part of reformation, and therefore | 
what we are generally the moſt backward | 
to undertake, At the ſame time it is cer | 
tain, that as long as, by this tender indul- | 
_ gence to favourite vices, men remain in a — 
divided ſtate between good reſolutions and 
evil habits,” they are fo far from behaving 
wiſely in a perfect way, that they can 
ſcarcely be accounted to have entered on 
that per/e# way; irreſolution will be ſpread 
over their conduct, and incoherence will 
mark their character. In order to facilitate 
p fo neceſſary a ſtep in the progreſs towards 7 
8 virtue, let me adi vou, 0 f ö 


III. To ſhut up, as 4 as poſlible, | 
the avenues which lead to the return of 
former 
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SER M. farmer evil habits. Here is required thn 
IS exerciſe. of vigilance, ſelf-diſtruſt, and ſelf- 


denial, which is ſo often recommended to us 


in ſeripture. There is always ſome one 
ſide on which each of us is more vulnerable 


than on another. There are places, there 
are times, there are circumſtances, which 
every man who knows any thing of himſelf 
at all, muſt know will prove the occaſions 


of calling forth bis latent frailties, and 
bringing him into ſome fatal ſnare. Then 


ought that caution of the . apoſtle, to 
ſound in his ears; Let him that thinketh 


be ftandeth, take- heed left he fall x. Let 


him not only walk circum/pefly, but rather 
| altogether fly the dangerous ground; aware 


of the viper which lurks under the graſs, 
ready to ſting. But preſumption to flatter 
ourſelves, and to think that we are able 


to withſtaud every danger, is a weakneſs 


inherent in man. It is on a moderate 
and humble eſtimation of our abilities, 


that wiſdom directs us to form our 


1 Corinth. x. 12. 


conduct. 
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conduct. As in civil and political life, he s 5 M. 
who believes himſelf equal to every taſk, — 


and on all occaſions comes forward with 
raſh, audacity, is likely to meet with many 
a humiliation and repulſe; ſo, in moral 
behaviour, he who, truſting to the ſtrength 
of his virtuous reſolutions, expoſes himſelf 


inconſiderately to every occaſion of tempta- 


tion, is ſure of being often hetrayed into evil. 
All the various and dangerous avenues to 
vice, with which, in great eities eſpecially, 
modern life abounds, it cannot be expected 
that I am here to point out. Wealth, lux- 
ury, and idleneſs, are the great nouriſhers of 


ecvery frailty; the great fomenters of every 
bad inclination and paſſion. To the children 

of Idleneſs; the haunts of Diſſipation open 

many a wide and: inviting gate by night 


and by day. When within thoſe gates they 


careleſsly enter, ſurrounded with looſe com- 


panions, how often does it happen, that 


from the halls of pleaſure and houſes of 
gaming, they come forth, as from caverns 
of deſtruction, overwhelmed with loſſes and 


mileries, and punng with bitter remorſe?— 
Much 
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* Much does it concern every one who ſeeks 
— to walk wiſely in a perſect way, to be parti- 


cularly guarded in the choice of his aſſo- 
ciates and companions. How often among 


the gay and the giddy will he meet with 


' thoſe who ſmile and betray! He only who 
; wwalketh with wiſe men, Hall be wiſe : while 
the companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed®*, Ob- 
ſerve the attention' which, in the verſes im- 


mediately following the text, King David 
declares himſelf to have given to this rule 
of conduct; I will ſet no wicked thing before 
mine eyes ; I will not know a wicked perſon. 
Mine eyes ſhall be on the faithful of the land. 


Et that worketh deceit, ſpall not dwell within 


my houſe. He that telleth lies, ſhall not tarry 


in my preſence. Such was the wiſdom that 


aſſiſted him to continue in a perfect way. ri ; 
This wiſdom requires farther, t 


IV. Tuar conſiſtency. and uniformity be 


preſerved in character; that not by pieces 


and corners only we ſtudy goodneſs, but 
that v we ne one line of regular virtue 


* Prov. xiii. 20. 
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through | our whole conduct. Without this 8 Ing 
_ extenſive regulation of behaviour, we can 


never hold on ſucceſsfully in a perfect way. 


Almoſt all men, even the looſe and profli- 


gate, lay claim to ſome one virtue or other, 
and value themſelves on ſome good moral 
diſpoſition, which they boaſt of poſſeſſing. 


It is in vain, therefore, that we reſt our 


character on one or a few eſtimable quali- 


ties, which we imagine ourſelves to poſſeſs _ 
in a high degree, while in other points of 


virtue we are relaxed and deficient.. True 
virtue muſt form one complete and entire 
ſyſtem. All its parts are connected; piety 
with morality, charity with juſtice, bene- 


volence with temperance and fortitude, If 
any of theſe parts be wanting, the fabric 
becomes disjointed; the adverſe parts of 


character correſpond not to each other, nor 
form into one whole. It is only when we 
have reſþef unto all God's commandments, as 


the Pſaltaiſt ane that we. have reaſon not 


i be aſhamed; wing 


The apology for many of thoſe . 


of conſiſtency 1 is always at hand, that the 
0 tranf- 
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tranſgreſſion is ſmall, and can eaſily be 
repaired on a future occaſion; and ſmall 


great and diſtinguiſhed virtues. But no 


ſeduction is more dangerous, than this diſ- 
tinction which men are ſo ready to make 


between great and ſmall ſins. Nothing is 


more difficult, than to draw the line of this 


diſtinction with any warrantable preciſion, 


Wherever inclination gives a ſtrong bias to 


any indulgence, we may be aſſured that we 
ſhall be always miſled in meaſuring the 
quantity of guilt. No ſin is to be ac- 
counted ſmall, by which the dictate of con- 


ſcience is counteracted, and its authority is 


weakened and impaired, It may ſoon draw 
conſequences after it, which will affe& our 


whole conduct. Suppoſing the matter of 


theſe tranſgreſſions to be ever ſo ſmall in its 
own nature, yet the moral characters of 
men become ſtained and bloated by their 


frequent accumulations; juſt as many ſmall 


ulcers, when allowed to form and ſpread, 


will gro by degrees into a great diſeaſe. 


At the ſame time, when I thus adviſe 
| | you 


—— 
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you to ſtudy entire and conſiſtent virtue, s ERM. 


and to guard ſtrictly againſt ſmall mene — 
ſions, let me warn you, : 


Ll 


V. heat ali auſterity, as 


forming any part of religious wiſdom. This 
is the meaning of the precept of Solo- 


mon, Be not righteous overmuch-; neither 
male thyſelf over wiſe; why ſhouldſt thou 
deftroy thyſelf* ? Too ſtrict and ſcrupulous, 
indeed, we cannot be in our adherence: to 
what: is matter of clear duty. Every dic- 
tate of conſcience is to be held ſacred, and 


to be obeyed without reſerve. But wiſ- 


dom requires that we ſtudy to have con- 
ſcience properly enlightened with reſpect to 


what really belongs to duty, or infers fin. 


We muſt diſtinguiſh with care the everlaſt- 


ing commandments of God, from the ſuper- 
ſtitious fancies and dictates of men. We 
muſt never overload conſcience with what 
is frivolous and unneceſſary, nor exhauſt on 


trifles, that zeal which ought to be eee 


* Keclef, vii. 16. 


for 
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for the weightier matters of the law. In all 


wy ages, it has been the great characteriſtic of 


falſe pretenders to piety and religion, to 
arrogate to themſelves uncommon ſanctity, 


by affected ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of man- 
ners; paying tithes, like the Phariſees of 


old, of mint, aniſe, and cummin, while 


they overlook righteouſneſs, judgment, and 
mercy, That religion which is connected 


with true wiſdom, leads to a very different 
ſpirit, It will teach us to be neither rigid 
in trifles, nor relaxed in eſſentials; not to 
aim at impracticable heights, nor to fall 


below the ſtandard of attainable duty 


never to make oſtentation of our righteouſ- 
neſs, nor to ſet ourſelves up as patterns and 
ſtandards to others, but to be gentle and 
unaſſuming ; without harſhneſs in our 


manners, or ſeverity 1 in our cenſures, when 
others depart in ſome particulars from our 
made of thinking on religious ſubjects. 


At the ſame time, we. are to remember 


that, in order to avoid auſterity, it by no 
means follows that we ſhould run into an 
unlimited * * the manners of 


others 
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others around us. This is a danger to 8 ERM. 
which they are often expoſed, whoſe tem- —— 
pers are mild, and whoſe manners are con- | 
deſcending. In that mixed and various 
intercourſe, 'which the preſent ſtate of 
ſociety forces upon us, few things, indeed, 

are more difficult, than to aſcertain the 
| preciſe degree of compliance with the world 
which virtue allows, To preſerve a juſt 
medium between a formal auſterity on the 
one hand, and that weak and tame facility 
on the other, which betrays men into many 
. vices, is one of the moſt important and 
arduous exerciſes of religious wiſdom. A 
manly fteadineſs of conduct, is the object 
which we are always to keep in viewz 
ſtudying to unite gentleneſs of manners 
with firmneſs of principle, affable beha- 
viour with untainted ter gat 


vl. In order to walk wiſely i in a perfect 
way, it is of importance that we ſtudy pro- 
priety in our actions and general behaviour. 
There are few preciſe rules of conduct that 


can be applied alike to all men. In ſome © 
Foe. . 6 NR, of 


„ 
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1. of the fundamental virtues, indeed, no cir- 


cumſtances can admit the leaſt variation. 


There are no ſituations, for inſtance, in 


which truth, juſtice, and humanity, are 


not required equally from all. But, in a 


great number of the duties of life, the 


manuer of diſcharging , them muſt vary, 


according to the different ages, charac- 


ters, and fortunes of men. To ſuit our 


behaviour to each of theſe; to judge of 
the conduct which is moſt decent and 
becoming in our ſituation, is a material 
part of wiſdom. Without this attention 
to propriety, virtue will loſe much of 


its grace and efficacy z nay, good diſ- 


poſitions may degenerate into mere weak- 


neſſes and follies. The behaviour, for 


inſtance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unſuitable to advanced years, 
What is innocent gaiety in the one, be- 
comes culpable levity in the other; and to 


aſſume in youth that authority and dignity 
to which years only give any title, is im- 


5 pertinent affectation. In like manner, to 
ae different ranks of men in —_— there 


y 8 belongs 
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belongs | a' different ftrain of manners. SER M. 
Whatever is either above er below that — 


line of life in which Providente has placed 


us, hurts every impartial obſerver, and 


ſuits not the propriety of virtue. What 


is proper dignity in one ſtation, may, in 
another, be preſumptuous arrogance; and 
while ſuitable dependance belongs to 


thoſe of inferiour rank, it ought not to 


ſink into a degrading ſervility. With a 


change in the ſituation of our fortunes, 
our duties obviouſly change. What was 
commendable frugality in one condition, 
may become ſordid parſimony as our eſtate 
riſes; and the generoſity required of the 


affluent, turns into extravagance and injuſ= 


| tice when our circumſtances are impaired. 


An all thoſe attentions to propriety, ſome | 


regard will, of courſe, be had to the opi- 
nions which the world forms of us. No 
man has a title to deſpiſe altogether what 


the world thinks, and what it expects from 
him, But this regard to the ſentiments 
of others, muſt never go ſo far as to en- 
eroach on what a man's own conſcience 


12 5 tells 
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8 * tells him, it is his duty either to do, or ts 
— forbear doing. In the ſcale by which we 


meaſure the propriety of our conduct, the 
opinion of the world muſt never be the 
preponderating N Let me recom- 
mend, EL: 4 EN IS 
Bos: oo ESTI ˙ nin 
VII. Tus - obſervance of: order and 
regularity in the whole of conduct . 
This may, at firſt appearance, ſeem an ar- 
tiele of inferiour importance, and hardly de- 
ſerving to be ranked among moral duties. 
But I am perſuaded: that it is more nearly 
connected with virtue than many perſons 
imagine; and that it maintains an import- 
ant place in that wiſdom which direQs a 

perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a 
conſiſtent line of virtue throughout your 
conduct, you muſt allot to every tranſaction 
its place and its ſeaſon. Hurry and tumult, 
diſorder and confuſion, are both the cha- 
racteriſtics of vice and the parents of it. 
Let at time be regularly: p _ 


9 58 1 vue on this ſabje8, ol. ii. Sermon I, ; 


83:51 * 
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alt your affairs be arranged with propriety, 
in method and train. Thus, and thus 
only, can you be maſters of yourſelves; ; 
your time and your life will be your own; 
and what is ſerious and important, will not 
be juſtled out of its place, by that crowd 
of inferiour cares, which are for ever preſſ- 


ing on the diforderly, and fruſtrating the 


Plans which they had formed for the wiſe 
and proper regulation of life. Conſider 
too, that if order be not ſtudied, there can 
be no prudent economy in the manage- 
ment of your fortune and worldly affairs; 


ande con / be alſured, is a great guar- 


dian of all the private and domeſtic virtues. 
When order and œconomy are neglected, 


= are in hazard of being firſt involved 
d 


iſtreſſes, and then inveigled into erĩmes; 
Whereas, under the direction of regular 
conduct, both your worldly and your re- 
lgious Loncerus wil be more in the courſe 
of n e bye pow only. to add, 


| VIII. Tnar we mould e. attention 
to all the auxiliary means which religion 
ok Oos 8 P 3 offers 
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SER M. * for aſſiſting and guiding us to walk 
—— wiſely in a perfect way. Theſe. open a 
large ſield to the care of every good man, 
We muſt always remember that virtue is 
not a plant which will ſpontaneouſſy grow 
up and flouriſh in the human heart. The 
5 foil is far from being ſo favourable to it; 
| | many ſhoots of an adverſe nature are ever 
j | ' ſpringing up, and much preparation, and 
| culture are required for cheriſhing the 
good ſeed, and raiſing it to full maturity,— \ 
Among the means for this purpoſe, let me 
firſt mention the ſerious reading of the holy N 
Seripture. That ſacred book, as the ftand- 
ard of our belief and practice, claims, on 
every account, our frequent peruſal. In 
the New Teſtament, the brighteſt diſplay 
of our Lord's energetic example, joined 
with his ſimple, affecting, and inſtruQive 
diſcourſes, illuſtrated by. the _ writings. of 
his joſpired followers ;. in the Old Teſtar 
ment, the variety of matter, the ardent | 
glow of devotion in ſome parts, and the 
myſterious ſublimity of others; all conſpire 


to affect the mind n ſerious and ſolemn 
emotions. 
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ns. | Paſſages. impreſſed on the me- SEAM: 

mory from thoſe ſacred volumes, have often, So, 
from their recurrenee, had a happy effect. 
In our early years, moſt of us were accuſ- 

tomed to look with reſpect upon thoſe ve- 
nerable records; arid woe be to them, who, | 
looking back upon the days of their father's 
Houſe, can trample with ſcorn on the me- 
mory of thoſe, whoſe pious cares were em- 
ployed in forming them to good principles, 
and teaching them to reverence the word 
of God!——Let me next recommenda _ 
ſerious regard to all the eſtabliſhed means 
of religious inſtruction; ſuch as, attending 
regularly the preaching of the word, par- 
taking frequently of the holy ſacrament, and 
preſerving a ſacred reverence for the Lord's 
day. Whenever all regard to the Lord's 
day becomes aboliſhed; when on it we are 

allowed to mingle without any diſtinction 
in our common affairs, and even in our 
ordinary diverſions and amuſements, we 
may account this a certain ſymptom of 
declining virtue, and of approaching ge- 
neral immorality. We have beheld in a 

e P4 neighbour- 
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8 AE M. neighbouring kingdom, how fatally it proved 


ever diſregard certain modern reſiners of 
morality may attempt to throw on all the 


inſtituted means of public religion, aſ- 
ſuredly they muſt, in their loweſt view, 


— the forerunner of an entire diſſolution both | 
of moral and civil order in ſociety. What- 


be conſidered as the outguards and fences 


of virtuous conduct; and even in this view, 
muſt deſerve the oflecm and reſpe& of 
all good men. We know, and are often 


enough told, that the form of godlineſs may 


ſubſiſt without the power of it. But de- 


| pend upon it, wherever the form of godline/s 


is entirely gone, the ruin of its power is 


not far off, Whoever has ſtudied the 


human mind may ſoon be ſatisfied of this 
truth. 


Beſides attention to the public means 


of religious improvement, much will de- 


pend on our own private exerciſes of devo- 


tion and ſerious thought. Prayer, in par- 
ticular, operates to our high advantage, both 
by the immediate aſſiſtance which we may 
dope, it will procure from Him who is the 

authour : 


- * 
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authour and inſpirer of virtue, and by its SERM. 
IX. 
native influence in ſoftening, purifying, and — 
exalting the heart. In vain would he at- 
tempt to behave himſelf wiſely in a perfect 
way, who looks not frequently up to God 
for grace and aid; and who would pre- 
ſumptuouſly attempt to ſeparate moral virtue 
from devotion, its natural and original ally. 
Beſides the exerciſes of religious worſhip » 
both public and private, ſeaſonable returns of 
retirement from the world, of calm recol- 
lection and ſerious thought, are moſt im- 
portant auxiliaries to virtue. He who is 
without intermiſſion engaged in the buſtle 
of ſociety and worldly occupation, becomes 
incapable of exerciſing that diſcipline over 
himſelf, and giving that attention to his 
temper and character which virtue requires. 
Commune with your own hearts on your 
bed, and be ſtill. Offer the ſacrifices of 
righteouſneſs, and put your truſt in the Lord *®, 
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By the obſervance of ſuch rules and 
maxims as have been now pointed out, it may 
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* be hoped that, through divine grace, we may 
de enabled to behave ourſelves wiſely in a 
Hberfect way, until, in the end, we receive 
the reward of ſuch behaviour. The wiſ- 
dom here ſpoken of as conjoined with 
virtue, is that | wi/aom from above, which 
is appointed by God to enlighten and guide 
the courle of integrity. It opens to us 
that path of the juſt, which is now as be 
e light, and which will ine ore and 
more until the perfect day. en ren 
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| by or we N that if” our 2 houſe of 
. this tabernacle were diſſol ved, we have 
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Tus paſſage preſents to us in one view s 
the nature of our preſent earthly ſtate, 
and the future object of the Chriſtian's hope, 


The ſtyle is figurative ; ; but the figures 


employed are both obvious and expreſſive. | 


The body is repreſented as. a houſe in- 
Haney by the Joul, or the thinking part 


of 
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On the Immortality of the Soul, 


of man. But it is an earthly houſe, a taber= 
| vw Nacle erected only for paſſing accommo» 


dation, and 7o be diſſolvcd; to which is to 
ſucceed the future dwelling of the juſt in 


à building of God, an houſe not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.. Here then 
are three great objects preſented to our 


conſideration. Firſt, the nature of our 


7 preſent condition. Secondly, that ſueceed- 


ing ſtate which is the object of good men's 
hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 


their hope; we know, that if our earthly 


| bouſe be di . we Baue a „a Y 
G 


Rar Wen 


Wk Tur text Se a full Auwip des of of 


our preſent embodied ſtate; as an earthly 


Houſe, an earthly houſe of this cobernacts 


and a tabernacle which is to be df ifotved.. 
We dwell in an earthly bouſe. Within 

this cottage of earth is lodged that ſpiritual, 

immortal ſubſtance into'which Cod breathed 


the breath of life. So we are elſewhere 


ſaid in Scripture, to have ou foundation in 


yl * and to dwell in "bouſes of clay. 


During 


and a future State. 


9 


x During its continuance in this babs: 
abode, the ſoul may be juſtly conſidered as 


confined and impriſoned. It is reſtrained 


from the full exertion of its powers by 


many obſtructions. It can perceive and act 
only by very imperfe& organs. It looks 
abroad as through the windows: of the 
ſenſes; and beholds truth as through a glaſs 
darkly. It is beſet with a numerous train 
of temptations to evil, which ariſe from 
bodily appetites. It is obliged to ſympa- 


thize with the body in its wants; and is 
depreſſed with infirmities not its own. For 


it ſuffers from the frailty of thoſe materials 


of which its earthly houfe is compacted. 
It languiſhes and droops, along with the 


body; is wounded by its pains; and the 


ſlighteſt diſcompoſure of bodily organs is 


ſufficient to derange ſome of the W 
ene of the ſoul. 


' All theſe cleennftinces | hates marks 


fie fallen and degraded ſtate of human 
nature. The manſion in which the ſoul is 


lodged, correſponds fo little with the powers 
aud capacities of a rational immortal ſpirit, 
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| $BRM; as gives us reaſon to think that the ſouls of 
3 good men were not deſigned to remain 


always thus confined. © Such a ſtate was 
calculated for anſwering the ends propoſed 


by our condition of trial and probation in 
this life; but was not intended to be laſt- 


ing and 4 Accordingly the Apoſtle, in 


his deſcription, calls it the earthly houſe of 


this tabernacle ; alluding to a wayfaring or 


lojourning ſtate, where tabernacles or tents | 


are occaſionally erected for the accommo- 
dation of paſſengers. The ſame metaphor 


is here made uſe of, which is employed 


in ſeveral other paſſages of Scripture, where 


we are ſaid to be frangert and fojourners 8} 
on earth before God, as were all our fathers, 


This earth may be compared to a wide 


feld ſpread with tents; where troops of 


pilgrims appear in ſucceſſion and paſs away. 
They enter for a little into the tents. pre- 


pared for them; and remain there to un- 
dergo their appointed probation. When 


that is finiſhed, their tents are taken down, 
and they retire, to make way for others, 


who come. for ward in their allotted order. 
Thus 


— 8 


Thus one generation paſſeth away, and ano- SE L2 M. 
ther generation cometh; and the earthly houſe wy 

is to all: no other than the _ of their 
pilgrimage *, 

The earthly houſe of this ld the 
Apoſtle, proceeding in his deſcription, tells 
us, is 4 be diſſolved. Cloſe as the union 
between the ſoul and body now appears 
to be, it is no more than a temporary 
union. It ſubſiſts only during the con- 
tinuance of a tabernacle of duſt, which, by 
its nature, is tending towards ruin. The 
aut muſt ſoon return to the duſt, and ibe 
ſpirit to God 10ho gave it. The diſſo- 
lution of the earthly houſe of this tabernacle, 
is an event full of diſmay to wicked men. 
Beyond that period they ſee nothing but 
à dark unknown, which, as far as they 
can diſcern, is peopled with objects full 
of terrour; even to the juſt, this diſſo- 
lution is a 3 and awful event. Pro- 
vidence has wiſely appointed, that burdened 
as our preſent ſtate i * with! various un and 
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SERM. frailties, we ſhould, however, be naturally 
— attached to it. Its final cloſe is always at- 
tended with ſeveral melancholy ideas. 


On the — of the S, 


Thou who now flouriſheſt moſt in health 
and ſtrength, muſt then have thy head laid 


low. From thy cloſing eyes the light of 
the ſun ſhall diſappear for ever. That light 


ſhall continue to ſhine, the ſeaſons to re- 


turn, and the earth to flouriſh ; but to thee 


no more, ſeparated from the dwellings of 


men, and cut off from all thou wert accuſ- 


tomed to love, as though thou hadſt never 
been. — Such is the fate of man conſidered 


merely as mortal; as dwelling in an earthly 
houſe which is about to be diſſolved. The 


conſolatory corrective of thoſe humbling 
ideas, the ray that is to diſſipate this gloom, 
we behold in the ſubſequent part of the text; 


 _ that when this earthly houſe is diſſolved, 


there is prepared for the righteous a builds 
ing of God, an houſe not made with hands. 

But before proceeding to this part of the 
ſubject, let us pauſe for a little, and make 


ſome reflections on what has been Shady 
aid. - 


I Os er 


A885 [> alot flo State. 


Few things: in religion or morals arè en- 


titled to make a ſtronger impreſſion than 


this diſtinction; and yet, with the bulk of 


men, the impreſſion it makes appears to 
be/ſliglit. They ſeem to think and act as 
if they conſiſted of no more than mere 
fleſh and blood, and had no other concerns 
than what reſpect their embodied. ſtate. If 


their health be firm, if their ſenſes be gra« 


tified, and their appetites indulged, all is 
well with them. Is not this to forget that 
the body is no more than an earthlyꝝ houſe 


or tabernacle of the ſoul} : ' The: ſoul; that 


thinking part which they feel within them, 


and which it is impoſſible for them to con- 


_ Found with their fleſh or their bones, is 


certainly far nobler than the tenement of 
elay which it inhabits. The ſoul is the 
Principle of all life, and knowledge, and 


action. The body is no more than its in- 


ſtrument, or organ; and as much nobler as is 
. part which belongs to him who employs 


Vor. V 85 2 an 
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| me body, which is ſo clearly: marked in — 
che text, be deeply imnprinted on our minds. 
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m_ an inſtrument, than to the aulttumdent 
wn bich is employed, ſo much is the ſoul of 


greater dignity than the body. The one 
is only a frail and periſhable machine; the 
other ſurvives its ruin, and lives for ever; 
—— During the time that the union con- 
tinues between thoſe two very different 
parts of our frame, I by no means ſay that 
it is incumbent upon us to diſregard all 

that relates to the body. It is not poſſible, | 
nor though it were poſſible, would it be 

tequiſite dri fit, for man to act as if he were 
pure immaterial ſpirit. q) This is what the 
condition and laws of our nature permit 
not. But muſt not the greateſt ſenſualiſt 
admit, that if the ſoul be the chief part of 
man, it muſt have intereſts of its own, 
which require to be carefully attended to:? 
Can he imagine that he truly conſults either 
| his/ intereſt; or his pleaſure, if he employs 
the thinking part of his nature only to 
ſerve; and to miniſter to the bodily: part? 
Muſt not this infer, not merely a degra- 
dation of the ſuperiour part, but an entire 


: HERR of that Whole conſtitution of 


© e nature 


and a future State. 
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nature which our Maker hath given us? SER M. 
Be aſſured, my brethren, that the ſoul hath — 


a health and a ſickneſs, hath pleaſures and 
pains of its own, quite diſtinct from thoſe 


of the body, and which have a powerful 
influence on the happineſs or miſery of 
man. He who pays no attention to theſe, 


and neglects all care of preſerving the 


health and ſoundneſs of his ſoul, is not 


only preparing final miſery for himſelf when 
he ſhall enter into a diſembodied . eſtate, 
but is laying, even for his preſent ſtate, 


the foundation of many a bitter diſtreſs. 
By folly and guilt he is onnding his ſpirit. 


Its wounds will often bleed when his body 
appears ſound, and will give riſe to inward 
pangs which no animal comforts ſhall as 


able to aſſuage or heal. 
When we impreſs our minds with E 


fads of this important diſtinction between 


the body and the ſoul, let us not forget, 
that cloſely united as they now are in our 
frame, their union is ſoon to terminate. 
The earthly houſe of this tabernacle is to 


be diſſolved; but the ſoul which inbabits | 
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On the Immortality of the Soul, 
it remains. Let us therefore dwell in our 
earthly houſe with the ſentiments of thoſe _ 


who know they are about to diſlodge. 
The endowments and improvements of 


the ſoul are the only poſſeſſions on which 


we can reckon as continuing to be our 


own. On every poſſeſſion which! belongs 
to our bodily eſtate, we ought. to view this 

inſeription as written by God; *“ This is 
an earthly houſe which is tottering to its 


„fall; This is a tabernacle which is about 


to be taken down,” Let us with plea- 


ſure turn our thoughts towards thoſe higher 


proſpects that are ſet before us, when 
this change ſhall have taken place in the 
human condition; which naturally brings 


us to the be 


. 4 F 
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2 Ind Head of diſeourſe. the great object 


of the hope of good men in a ſucceeding 
Nate. The earthly houſe is contraſted by 


the Apoſtle with a building of God; an houſe 
not made with hands; and the' tabernacle 
which ts to be eve, with a Var . 


in the heavens, (65 | | 
* 5 The 
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The expreſſions here employed to ſignify S ERM. 
what is promiſed to the righteous, a build- — : 


ing of God, an houſe not made with hands, 


are expreſſions of a myſterious . import. 


They ſuggeſt to us things which we cannot 
now conceive, far leſs deſcribe. . Into that 


houſe ' which is above, thoſe habitations 
of eternity, no living man has entered, to 
explore them, and. to report to us tidings _ 


of what he there beheld. A ſacred veil 
conceals the manſions of glory. But, in 


general, theſe expreſſions of the text plainly 


import that the ſpirits of good, men ſhall, 
upon death, be tranſlated. from an im- 


perfect to a glorious ſtate. Whether we 


explain tbe building of God, the houſe not 
made with hands, to ſignify the incor- 
ruptible bodies which the juſt ſhall animate 


at the reſurrection, or the habitations of 


celeſtial glory into which they enter, they are 
terms which convey ideas of high magnifi- 
cence and felicity. This earth on which we 


dwell, is no more than an exteriour region 


of the great kingdom of God. It is but an 
entrance, through which, after ſuitable pre- 
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 SERM. paration, we paſs into the palace of an 
—— Almighty Sovereign. Admitted there, we 
may hope to behold far greater objects 

than we now can behold; and to enjoy 


in perfection thoſe pleaſures which we 


here view from afar, and purſue in vain, 


Such degrees of pleaſure are allowed us at 
Preſent as our ſtate admits. But a ſtate of 


trial required that pains ſhould be inter- 
mixed with our pleaſures, and that infir- 


mity and diſtreſs ſhould often be felt. The 
remains of our fall appear every where in 
our condition. The ruins of human na- 


ture preſent themſelves on all hands. But 

when that which is perfect 1s come, that 
 obich is in part ſhall be done away, With 
the fall of the earthly houſe, all its rotten 


and corruptible materials ſhall diſappear. 
It it ſown in corruption, ſays the Apoſtle, - 
ſpeaking of the happy change made upon 


= good men at the reſurrection, it is raiſed 
in incor wption ; ; tt is Jown in diſhonour, it 


is raifed in glory ; it is ſown in weakneſs, it 


it raiſed in power; it is ſown a natural, it 


1 22285 a * al Hor this corrup- 
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 tible __ put on incorruption, and this mortal; SE R M. 


Put on immortality x. Into that houſe not 


made with hands, that building of God, 
we have every reaſon to believe that 


there will be no room for ſuch gueſts 
to intrude as care or ſorrow. Nothing 


can be admitted to enter there, but what 


contributes to the felicity of thoſe. whom 
the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in 


his preſence, and to behold hit e in 
rigbteouſucſt. 15 


Heſides the glory and erfe Qian of this 
future ſtate, the text ſuggeſts its perma- 


nency. This houſe not made with! hands, 
is a houſe eternal in ibe heavens.' The ta- 


bernacle which we now inhabit. is every 
moment liable to fall: above, is the fixed 


| manſion, the ſeat of perpetual reſt. Be- 
vyond doubt, the certain proſpect of death 


renders every thing inconſiderable which 
we here poſſeſs. Every enjoyment is ſad- 
dened, when we think of its end approach- 
18800 We become ſenſible that we are 


N 2M I EE xv. 133. 


Q4 +: ME: 
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that is around us; and at the moment 
when our attachment to any perſons or 


objects is become the ſtrongeſt, they are 


beginning to ſlide away from our hold. 
But in the manſions above, alteration and 
decay are unknown. Every thing there 
continues in a ſteady courſe. No ſchemes 


are there begun, and left unfiniſhed; no 
pleaſing connexions juſt formed, and then 
broken off. The treaſures poſſeſſed there 
| ſhall never be diminiſhed; the friends we 


enjoy there ſhall never die, and leave us to 
mourn. In thoſe celeſtial regions, ſhines 


the ſun that never ſets; the calm reigns, 
Which is never didturbed; the river of- life 
| flows with a ſtream, Which: is d r, un- 


ruffled in its courſe. | 
Such are the + ci as 


| we can now conceive them, which are ſet. 
forth to good men in a future world. But 


how, it may be aſked, ſhall we be ſatisfied 
that ſuch proſpects are not mere illuſions 


which our fancy flatters us. Upon 


2 what 


| ferent kinds of evidence, upon, which our 
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— foundations reſts this mighty edifice 8 ER M. 
of hope, which the Apoſtle here rears up — 
for the conſolation of Chriſtians, and of 

which he ſpeaks ſo confidently as to ſay, . 

We know that i, our | earthly houſe of 
this tabernacle were di Yfolved, we have a 
| building. of God ?—To. Wn into this 

was the | 115 | 


-Ulg bes” Head of iſcourle, to which: | 
we now proceed. And as the ſubject is in 
itſelf ſo important, and fo pleaſing to all 

good men, I ſhall take a view of the dif- 


faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 
Me muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, that 
the diſſolution of the earthly tabernacle at 
death, affords no ground for thinking that 
the ſoul at the ſame time periſhes, or is ex- 
tinguiſhed. I begin with this obſervation, 
becauſe the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt the 
ſoul's immortality, ariſe from what is ſome» 
times found to happen at that period. Th 
foul and the body are at preſent united by - 
the cloſeſt: ſympathy. When one ſuffers, 
en | | che -- 
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* M. the other is affected. Both ſeem to grow 

 —— up together to the maturity of their powers; 
and together both ſeem often to decay. 

Such a ſhock is apparently ſuffered by the 

es at death, as at firſt view might lead 

to ſuſpect that it was ſharing the ſame 

fate with the body. Notwithſtanding this, 

there are clear proofs that the body and the 

ſoul, though at preſent cloſely connected by 

divine appointment with one another, are, 
however, ſubſtances of different and diffi- 

milar natures. Matter, of which the body 

is compoſed, is a ſubſtance altogether dead 

and paſſive, and cannot be put in motion 
without ſome external impulſe. Whereas 

the ſoul hath within itſelf a principle of 
motion, activity, and life. Between the 

laws of matter, and the action of thought, 
there is ſo little reſemblance, or rather ſo 

much oppoſition, that mankind in general 

have agreed in holding the ſoul to be an 

immaterial ſubſtance; that is, a ſubſtance 

the nature of which we cannot explain or 
_ define further than that it is a ſubſtance 

quite diſtin from matter. This being 

af 4 e 
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once admitted, it clearly follows, that fince 8 E R M. 
thought depends not on matter, from the 


diſſolution of the material part we have no 
ground to infer the deſtruction of the think- 


ing part of man, As long as by the ordi- 


nation of the Creator theſe different ſub- 
ſtances remain united, there is no wonder 


that the one ſhould ſuffer from the diſorder 


or indiſpoſition of the other. | 

It is ſo far from following that the ſoul 
muſt ceaſe to act on the diſſolution of the 
body, that it ſeems rather to follow, - that it 
will then act in a more perfect manner. 


In its preſent habitation, it is plainly limited 


and confined in its operations. When it is 


let looſe from that earthly houſe, it is | 


brought forth into greater liberty. To 
illuſtrate this by an inſtance which may be 
conceived as analogous; let us ſuppoſe. a 


perſon ſhut up in an apartment, where he 
ſaw light only through ſome ſmall windows. 


If theſe windows were foul or dimmed, .he 
would ſee leſs; if they were altogether 
darkened, he could ſee none at all. But 


were he let out from this confinement into 
| 7 the 
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SERM. the open air, he would be ſo far from being 
| RE deprived of ſight, that though at firſt over- 


powered by a ſudden glare, he would ſoon 


_ fee around him much more completely 


than before. The ſenſes are as ſo many 


windows or apertures, through which the 


foul at preſent exerciſes its powers of per- 


ception. If the ſenſes are diſordered, the 
| powers of the ſoul will be obſtructed. But 


once ſeparated from its earthly tenement, 
the ſoul will then exerciſe its powers with- 
out obſtruction; will act with greater liberty, 
and in a wider ſphere.——1 admit this ar- 


gument only goes as far as to ſhow, that 


although the body periſh, there remains 
with the ſoul a capacity for ſeparate ex- 


iſtence. Whether that exiſtence ſhall be 
actually continued to it after death, muſt 
depend on the will of Him who gave 
it life, and who certainly at his pleaſure - 
can take that life away. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to enquire into what, we have 


any reaſon to believe, may be the in- 


| tention of our a eng a future 


I argue 
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I argue then, in the next place, that if SERM. 


the ſoul were to periſh when the body dies, — 
the ſtate of man would be altogether un- 


fuitable to the wiſdom and perfection of the 


Author of his being. Man would be the 
only creature that would ſeem to have been 


made in vain. All the other works of God 
are contrived to anſwer exactly the pur- 


poſes for which they were made. They 


are either incapable of knowledge at all; 


4. Ur, they know nothing higher than the | 


ſtate in which they are placed. Their 
powers are perfectly ſuited and adjuſted to 
their condition. But it is not ſo with man, 
He has every appearance of being framed 
for ſomething higher and greater than what 


he here attains, He ſees the narrow bounds 
within which he is here confined; ; knows 


and laments all the imperfections of his 
preſent ſtate. His thirſt for knowledge, 
his deſires of happineſs, all ſtretch beyond 


his earthly ſtation. He ſearches in vain for 


adequate objects to gratify him. His nature 
Bs perpetually tending and aſpiring towards 


the enjoyment of ſome more complete feli- 
| =". 
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SERM. city. than this world: can afford. In the 
— midſt of all his ſearches and aſpirations, he 


is ſuddenly cut off. He is but of yeſterday, 
and to-morrow is gone.” Often in the 
entrance, often in the bloom of life, when 
he had juſt begun to ad his part, and to 
expand his powers, darkneſs is. made to 
cover him.—Can we believe, that when 
this period is come, all is finally over with 
the beſt and the worthieſt of mankind ? 
Endowed with ſo noble an apparatus of 
rational powers, taught/to form high views 
and d enlarged deſires, were they brought forth 
for no other purpoſe, than to breathe this 
groſs and impure air for a ſhort ſpace, and 
then to be cut off from all exiſtence? All 
his other works, God hath made in 4vezgbt, 
number, and meaſure; the hand of the Al- 
mighty artificer every where appears. But 
on man, his chief work here helow, he 
would, upon this ſuppoſition, appear to 
have beſtowed no attention; and after 
having erected a ſtately palace in this 
univerſe, framed with ſo much magnifi- 
cence, and decorated with ſo much beauty, 
v0 
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negledted wanderer, to become its inhabitant. 


Let us farther conſider the confuſed and 


promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil 
in this life. The enjoyments of the world, 


ſuch as they are, are far from being always 
beſtowed on the virtuous and the worthy. 


5 On the contrary, the bittereſt portion is 
often their lot. In the midſt of infirmities, 


diſeaſes, and ſorrows, they are left to drag 
their life, while eaſe and affluence are 


allowed to the ungodly, —I muſt aſk, if 


ſuch an arrangement of things, owing to 
the ordination, or, at leaſt, to the permiſ- 


ſion of Providence, be conſonant to any 


ideas we can form of the wiſdom and good- 


neſs of a Supreme Ruler, on the ſuppoſition 
of there being no future ſtate — But as 
ſoon as the immortality of the ſoul, and a 

ſtate of future retribution are eſtabliſhed, all 


difficulties vaniſſi; the myſtery is unra- 


velled; ſupreme wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 


neſs, are diſcovered to be only concealed 
for a little while behind the curtain. If 
that curtain were never to be withdrawn, 
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2 and immortality never to appear, the ways 
— of God woiuld be utterty inexplicable to 


man. We would be obliged to conclude 
that either a God did not exiſt; or though 


be exiſted, that he was not poſſeſſed of ſuch 


perfections as we now aſcribe to him, if 
when a worthy and pious man had ſpent 


bis whole life in virtuous deeds, and perhaps 


had died a martyr to the cauſe of religion 
and truth; be ſhould, after long and ſevere 


ſufferings, periſh finally,-unrewarded and 


forgotten; no attention ſhown to him by 


the Almighty; no building, of God erected 


for him; e e ee inthe 


— 1 $51 1'> . Dit . 
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| ara belief that has ever prevailed among 
all mankind, of the ſoul's immortality. It is 
not an opinion that took its riſe from the 


thin ſpun ſpeculations of ſome abſtract phi- 
loſophers. Never has any nation been dif- 


ccovered on the face of the earth ſo rude 
and barbarous, that in midft of their wildeſt 


ec there 1 was not cheriſhed among 
f them 
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| theth ſome expectation of a ſtate after death, 8 ER RM. 
in which the virtuous were to enjoy happi- — 


neſs. So univerſal a conſent in this belief, 
affords juſt ground to aſcribe it to ſome 
Innate principle implanted by God in the 
human breaſt, Had it no foundation in 
truth, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Creator 


found it neceſſary, for the purpoſes of his 


government, to carry on a principle of 


univerſal deception among his rational ſub- 
jects. Many of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of 


our nature are made to have a clear re- 


ference to the future exiſtence of the ſoul. 
The love of fame, the ardent concern which 
ſo often prevails about futurity, all allude to 
ſomewhat in which men ſuppoſe themſelves 


to be perſonally concerned, after death. 


The conſciences, both of the good and the 
bad, bear witneſs to a world that is to 
come. Seldom do men leave this world 


without ſome fears or hopes reſpecting it; 


fome ſecret anticipations and preſages of 
what is hereafter to befal them. 


But though the reaſonings which have 


been adduced-.to prove the immortality of 
Vor. V. 3 2 the 
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the ſoul and a future ſtate, are certainly of 
great weight, yet reaſonings ſtill they are, 
and no more; and in every human reaſon- 
ing, ſuſpicions may ariſe of ſome fallacy or 
error. In a point ſo momentous to us, as 
our exiſtence after death, we never could, 
with abſolute certainty and full ſatisfaction, 
have reſted on any evidence except what 

was confirmed by the declaration of God 

himſelf.—For many and high bleſſings we 
are indebted to the Chriſtian revelation; 
for none more than for its having brought 
li rife and immortality to light. The re- 
velations made by God to the world in 
early ages, gave the firſt openings to this 
great article of faith and hope. In fu- 
ture periods, the light dawned more and 
more; but it was not until the ſun of 
righteouſneſs aroſe, by the, appearance of 
Chriſt on earth; that the great diſcovery 
was completed, Then, indeed, were made 
known the city of the living God, the new 
Jeruſalem above, the manſions prepared for 
the Hirits of juſt men made perfect. Nor 
was a ſtate of future felicity only proclaimed 
R 8 
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by Chriſt and his apoſtles to good men, s ER. 
but was repreſented as purchaſed for them — 


by the death of their Redeemer. 7 give, 
he was authorifed to ſay, anto my ſheep 


eternal life. In my father's houſe are many 


manſions, Igo to prepare a place for you *. 


Accordingly, he lay down in the e 
roſe as the iet fruits of them that flept; © 


and aſcending into Heaven, entered there 


within the veil, as the forerunner of his 
| followers, to aſſure them of all being 
friendly and well-diſpoſed towards them in 
thoſe upper regions. All therefore who 


live and die in the faith and obedience of 


Jeſus, are entitled to ſay with the Apoſtle, 
ave know ;. not only we hope and we rea- 
ſon, but wwe $now, that if our earthly houſe of 
this tabernacle were difſolved, we have 4 
building of God, an 'houſe not made with 
3 eternal in the en, EOS | | 


Tas firſt and 150 een improvement 
of all that has been ſaid, is to produce in 


@ John, X, 28,—XxiV. 2, 


„ our 
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SBRM, our hearts the moſt laſting gratitude, love, 
ad reverence, towards that great benefactor 


of ' mankind, who not only hath made 
known and publiſhed the bleſſings of a 
future ſtate. to the righteous, but by his 
great undertaking. for their redemption 
hath erected in their behalf the how/e eternal 
in the heavens.——'The next improvement 


we ſhould make, is to conduct our own life 
and behaviour as becomes thoſe who have 
an intereſt in this happineſs and this hope. 
From ſuch perſons aſſuredly is to be ex- 
pected a pure, correct, and dignified beha= 
- viour in eyery ſituation; not a- contempt of 
the employments, nor a renunciation of all 


the comforts of their preſent life. Opinions 


that produce ſuch effects are connected 


only with the ſpirit of ſuperſtition and falſe 
religion. But to them it belongs, in midſt 


of the affairs, enticements, and temptations 
of the world, to regulate their conduct 


as becomes the heirs of a divine inherit- 


ance ;/ never debaſing themſelves among. 
what is mean, nor defiling themſelves with 


what Is corrupt in the preſent ſtate ; but 
825 ſerving 
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ſerving God with that fidelity, and behav- 8 ER M. 
ing to men with that ſteady magnanimity A 


of virtue, that generous beneficence and 


humanity, which ſuits immortal beings, 
who are aſpiring to riſe in a future ſtate to 
the perfection of their nature, in the pre- 
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On Giefcomlüg Evil with Good. A 


— 10 


Romans, xii. 21. 


Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil 
with good.” f | 


N- this world, we all know that we muſt 
1 reckon, upon a mixture of goods and 
evils. Some of the evils are owing to the 
appointment of Providence in this ſtate of 
trial; many of them are the fruits of our 
own guilt and , miſconduct, The goods 
and the evils of our ſtate are ſo blended, as 
often to render the whole of human life a 
ſtruggle between them. We have to con- 
tend both with the evils of fortune, and 
with 


1 
f 
1 
* 
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On overcoming Evil with Good. 


it is only he who can in ſome meaſure 


overcome both, that is. to be eſteemed the 


wiſe, the virtuous, and the happy man. 
At the ſame time, amidſt the evils of dif- 
ferent kinds which aſſault us, there is a 
principle of good, derived from Heaven, 
by which we may hope to acquire ſtrength, 
and through divine aſſiſtance be enabled to 


overcome the evils of our ſtate. This is the 


ſubject of the exhortation in the text, Be 
not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil with 
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good. Taken in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, 


5 as reſpecting the different kinds of evil 


which we have to overcome, the exhorta- 
tion may be underſtood to compriſe the 


three following particulars. In the firſt 


place, Be not overcome by the injuries you 
meet with in the world, ſo as to purſue 
revenge. Secondly, Be not overcome by 


the diſaſters of the world, ſo as to ſink into 


deſpair. Thirdly, Be not overcome by the 
evil examples of the world, ſo as to follow 
them into ſin. But in all thoſe caſes, 


overcome evil with good. Overcome in- 
| Rea juries, 
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SERM. juries, by forgiveneſs. Overcome diſaſters, 
—.— by fortitude. Overcome evil examples, * 


| . of en, 00 mw 


4 By not overcome. by hs injuries you 
meet with in the world, ſo as to purſue 
revenge. It appears from the context; that 
this was the primary object which the 
Apoſtle had in his view in this exhortation. 
He refers to the injuries which the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were conſtantly ſuffering 
from their perſeeutors. Inſtead of being 
ſo much overcome by theſe as to be intent 

on revenge, his exhortation in the verſes 
preceding the text is, Dearly beloved, 
auvuenge not yourſelves, but rather give Place | 
unto wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine, I 4will repay, ſaith the Lord. There- 
ere, if thine enemy hunger, feed bim; if be 
thirſt, give him drink ; for in fo doing thou 
Halt heap coals of fire on bit head. Be not 
overcome of evil; but overcome evil with 
good. But it is not in times only of per- 
ſecution and general diſtreſs, that this ex- 
hortation is * We muſt in every 
de 


On overcoming Evil with Cocd. 
ſtate of ſociety reckon upon meeting with 
unreaſonable men, and encountering their 
bad uſage. This is one of the evils inſe- 
Parable from our preſent ſtate. No ſtation 


SERM. 
Xl. 
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is ſo high, no worth ſo diſtinguiſhed, no 


innocence ſo inoffenſive, as to ſecure us 
entirely againſt it. Sometimes the violence 
of enemies, ſometimes the ingratitude of 
friends, will ruffle our ſpirits. Where we 
think that we have merited praiſe, we will 
be in hazard of meeting reproach. Envy 
will riſe unprovoked; and calumny, from its 


ſecret place, will dart its envenomed ſhafts 
againſt the moſt deſerving. Such is the 
conſequence of the preſent depravity of 
our nature, and of the diſordered ſtate in 


which human affairs lie.—— The fondneſs 
of ſelf-love is always apt to amuſe us with 
too flattering proſpects of what life is to 
produce for us, beyond what it produces 
for others. Hence our impatience and 
irritation upon every injury we ſuffer; as 


if ſome new and unheard-of thing had 


befallen us; and as if we alone were pri- 
| ane to * * the world, un- 


touched A 


"_ 
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SERM. touched by any wrong. Whereas, if we 
ibs" were diſciplined to think of the world, and 


of the tempers of thoſe around us, as a wiſe: 


man ought to think, the edge of this im- 
patience would be taken off. When we 
engage in any undertaking, we ought to 
ſay to ourſelves, that in the courſe of it we 
will have to do, more or leſs, with ſelfiſh, 
crafty, - unprincipled men. Theſe men 


will naturally act as their evil nature 
prompts them. They are the thorns and 


brambles that we muſt expect to eneumber 


and to gall us in many of the paths of life. 


We muſt not hope to reap grapes of thorns, 


nor figs of thiſiles. Wild dogs will naturally 
bark; and beaſts of oy ps ſeek to 


devour. 
Now, when thus ks 1 are we to 


act for overcoming the evils we have al- 
ready endured, or are in hazard of ſtill 
farther enduring from others? To provide 


for ſafety aud defence, is unqueſtionably al- 


lowable and wiſe. But are we allo to lay 


plans for future revenge ?—Were this the 


15 . to be followed, what would the 


4 cenſequence 
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couſequence be, but to render the life of SERM. 
man a ſtate of conſtant hoſtility, WHO roads 


provocations and reſentments, injuries and 


retaliations, would ſucceed one another 
without end; till the world became like 
a den of wild beaſts, perpetually attack- 


ing and devouring one another? No, 


ſays the Apoſtle, overcome evil with good. 


Diſarm and overcome your enemies, by 


forgiveneſs and generoſity. This is the 
principle of good, which you are to oppoſe 
to their c Teach them thereby, if not 


to love, at leaſt to honbur and reſpect 
you. While you take proper precau- 
tions for preſent ſafety, provide for the 
future, not by ſtudied plans of revenge, 


but by fortitude of mind, by prudent be- 
haviour, and ſuperiour virtue. Herein you 
ſhow no unmaniy tameneſs or coward- 
ice. Religion means not to ſuppreſs the 
proper feelings of honour, nor the ſenſe 
which every man ought to have of dig- 


nity of character, and the rights which 
belong to him. Theſe may be ſupported 
to the full without a mean thirſt for re- 


| vepge; 
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venge, and a fierce deſire of returning ei 8 


for evil. | 

By the magnanimity of forgiveneſs, you | 
gain an important victory in overcoming, 
not perhaps your enemy, but your :own 


wrathful and violent paſſions. Whereas 


he, who in ſuch conjunctures knows no 
other method of proceeding but that of 
gratifying”t reſentment, is, in truth, the per- 


ſon who is overcome. For he has put it 


in the power of his enemy to overthrow 


his repoſe, and to gall and embitter his 
mind. By forgiving and deſpiſing injuries, 


you aſſumè a ſuperiority over your adver- 
fary, which he will be obliged to feel. 


Whereas, if you allow his provocations to 


blow you up into fierce revenge, you have 


given him the advantage. You confeſs 


yourſelf hurt and ſore. His evil has over- 
come your good. He has fixed a dart 
within you, which in vain you endeavour 


to pull out; and by the attempts you 
make, you only exaſperate and infame 
the ſore. Seldom is there any puniſhment 


which revenge can inflict, more ſevere than 
£0 n 
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is ſuffered by him who inflits it. | The SER M. 
bitterneſs of ſpirit, the boilings of fierce 


paſſions, joined with all the black ideas 
which the cruel plans of revenge excite, 
produce more acute ſenſations of torment, 
than any that are occaſioned by bodily 
pain. When bad men have behaved 
injuriouſly towards us, let us leave them 
to themſelves, and they will be ſufficiently 


puniſhed by their own vices. | Their 
wickedneſs is no reaſon why we ſhould 


render ourſelves unhappy, or afford them 
the gratification of having it in their power 


to deprive us of peace.—I ſhall only add 
farther on this head, that a paſſion for 
revenge has been always held to be the 


characteriſtic of a little and mean mind, 
Never was any man diſtinguiſhed as a hero, 
or recorded in the annals of hiſtory as a 
great man, to whom this quality of gene- 
rous forgiveneſs of evil did not conſpi- 


cuoully belong. We know how eminently 


it ſhone in the character of Him whom 
we juſtly venerate as the model of all 
--* Mas 5 whos dying breath was em- 


9 | ployed 
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SERM, ployed in apologiſing and praying for thoſe 


— who were — his blood. 


II. Bx not overcome by the misfortunes 


4 life, ſo as to ſink into deſpair. This is 


another view of that evi which we are 


called upon to overcome by good; and is the | 
| ſenſe in which evil is moſt generally un- 


derſtood, and is moſt dreaded by men. 


Although by inoffenſive and blameleſs be- 
| haviour we ſhould eſcape, in a great degree, 
from the injuries of bad men; yet, to eſcape 


altogether from the ſtroke of misfortune 
and diſtreſs, is what none of us can expect. 
In one way or other, in our perſon, or 


fortune, or families and friends, it is the 


doom of all, more or leſs, to ſuffer. From 
what cauſes this appointment of Providence 


ariſes, and to what purpoſes it is rendered 


ſubſervient, it belongs not to our ſubje& 


at preſent to inquire; the fact is too cer- 


tain and obvious. The principle of 
good which we muſt oppoſe to thoſe evils 


of our lot, and by means of which we may 


__ to overcome them, is inward forti- 
tude, 
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* 
tude, grounded on religion and truſt. in 8 ER M. 


God; forming that ſtate of mind, which, —— 


reſting on itſelf, and the witneſs of a good 


conſcience, riſes ſuperiour to the trials of 


the world. 


When the ſky begins to lour around 


= thee; when thy gay proſpects begin to 


diſappear, thy friends to fail, or thy for- 
tune to decline; or when, as years ad- 


vance, the chief comforts on which thy 


heart was ſet, and on which thou hadſt 


conceived thy happineſs ro depend, are 
- unexpectedly cut off; ſay not then within 


thyſelf, The evil time has now over- 


* taken me; the gates of hope are all 
* ſhut; the fon are come wherein I ſhall 
te have no pleaſure; enjoyment is fled ; 
* nothing remains for me now, but to 


« cloſe my days in melancholy, to deſpair, 
“ and to die. This is to be overcome of” 
evil indeed. He who thus allows himſelf 


to fink under the, misfortunes of life, diſ- 
honours the character of a man, ſtill more 
that of a chriſtian. He ſhows that what- 
ever plauſible appearances he may at former 

| times 


o 
* 
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times have made before the world, at 
bottom he not only wanted ſtrength and 


firmneſs of mind, but was deficient alſo in 


religious faith and principle. For it is = 
impoſſible that he who allows himſelf to 


be ſo entirely overcome by the evils of the 


; world, can entertain-juſt notions of God, 


and of his government of the world. He 
hath caſt aſide all reliance on Providence, 
and ſet at nought the promiſes of the 


goſpel. He may ſuppreſs all outward ex- 


preſſions of impious diſcontent; he may 


even affect the language of reſignation; 


but his heart in ſecret will murmur and 


repine againſt the Lord. 


Theſe, therefore, are the occaſions when 
it particularly behoves us to call to mind 
all thoſe principles which ſhould aſſiſt us 
ſo to poſſeſs our minds in patience, as to 
overcome evil with good. — Recall, my 


brethren, all the former experience you 


have had of the goodneſs of the Almighty, 


and the ground which this affords for truſt 


and hope in him now. - Recall to remem- 


. all the promiſes he has made to 


| good 
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good men; as the words of Him wo 8 ERL. 


changes not; who is not a man that he ſhould — 


lie, nor the ſon man that he ſhould repent. 


Recollect the general tenour of that Pro- 
vidence, whoſe. courſe it has ever been, ſince 


the creation of the world; ſo to chequer 
the life of men with unforeſeen viciſſitudes, 
as often to make unexpected goods ſuc- 


ceed evils; nay, to make them ſpring from 


evils. Recollect, that whatever fortune 
may rob you of, it cannot take away what 


is moſt valuable, the peace of a good con 


ſcience, the pleaſing fenſe of having acted 


honourably and done your duty, and the 


cheering proſpect of a happy concluſion to 
all the trials of life in a better world. Con- 


fider; that as long as virtue remains, there 


are always, even in the moſt unfavourable 
ſituations, ſome comforts fill left open, 
did we not overlook. them. For it is ſeldom 
or never that all good things forſake a 


man at onee, and all evils overtake- him 


together. If he is bereaved of ſome friends 


whom he tenderly loved, there are others 
| N remaining to whom he may look for 
Vor. W. 8 comfort. 
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comfort. If, by infirmity, or old age, he 
be excluded from the enjoyments of active 
life, the gratifications which leiſure and 
repoſe afford, are ſtill left to him. If his 
fortune be ſhattered, and poverty threaten 
to beſet him, yet, even in very ſtraitened 
circumſtances, many of the ſimple and beſt 
pleaſures of nature, and many of the ſatis- 
factions of ſocial life, can ſtill be enjoyed. 
Nay, the mind of a good man can ſtill be 
2 akingdom to itſelf; and though confined 
in a priſon, or ſtretched on a ſick- bed, peace- 
ful and pleaſing thoughts will occaſionally 
ariſe to him, and fair proſpects of futurity N 
will preſent themſelves to his vier. 
Aſſiſted by fuch conſiderations. as theſe, 
let us enliven faith, ſtrengthen patience, and 
animate hope, till we be enabled to over- 
come evil with good: always looking for- 
ward to better days; nouriſhing truſt in the 
gracious government of the unjverſe;. and 
liſtening to Him who hath ſaid of old, and 
who ſtill ſays to all his ſervants, Fear not, 
or T am- with thee; be not afraid for I am 
. Ry God. Call upon me in the 4 4 7 trouble, 


8 and 
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and I will anſwer thee; wait on the Lird, 8 555 M. 
be of good courage; and he ſhall ſtrengtben — 


your hearts, all Je that wait . the Lark. 


III. Bx not overcome by the on ex- 


amples of the world, ſo as to follow them 


into ſin. This undoubtedly is one of the 


moſt dangerous evils which good men are 


called to overcome; and where it is moſt 
difficult to gain the victory. He who, in in 
the former inſtances that have been men- 
tioned, can overcome evil with good; who 
can generouſly forgive injuries, and mag- 


| nanimouſly bear up under misfortunes, 
will be often in hazard of being overcome 


by evil, under this form. After having 


maintained his ground againſt many a 

rough blaſt, he may be in danger of being 
betrayed by a flattering gale, in the days 
of his eaſe and proſperity; of being inſen- 

ſibly carried down the ſtream by that mul- 

 Krude of evil-doers who ſurround and de- 
; ceive him. For the character of the. world 


too certainly is, that it lieh in wickedne/+. 


Falkſons of vice may change with the 
. 82 "32+. WT 
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times. Ia one age, one ſet of corrupt ha- 


bits may prevail; and in another, the paſ- 


ſions of men may take a different turn. 
But, in every age, the multitude of men 
will be prone to indulge vicious deſires. 
On the furface of behaviour, vice may be 
_ diſguiſed under a plauſible and poliſhed ap- 
pearance, while at bottom there lies the 
poĩſoned root of evil. Pleaſure will ever 
captivate the young and unthinking. 
Riches and advancement enſnare the more 
ſober and ſtayed. Attached to their dif- 
ferent purſuits, and connecting with them 
the ideas of wiſdom and importance, the 
multitude will ridicule thoſe-who-go not 
along with them, as formal and preciſe, 
as Tu, anitdvcate@}" and ignorant of the 
World. Aſſafled by ſueh reproachets, the 8 
- timid” become afraid; the modeſt are 
abaſhed; the complitſitit and good-natured 
ſubmit to their ſuppoſed friends. They 
begin to imagine that the general opinion 
of tlie world cannot but have ſome reaſon 
on its ſide; and, half ſeduced by perſuaſion, 
| half DEN by Rule, they farrender 
: their | 
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their former convi tions, and conſent to SEEM. 


live as they ſee others around them living | 


Such are the evils which we muſt ſtudy 
to overcome by good, if we wiſh to be 
eſteemed either honourable men, or faithful 

chriſtians.” And how are we to overcome 
them? This is tbe victory, ſays the Apoſtle 
John, that overcometh the world," even our 
faith. It is the ſteadineſs of firm and 
rooted principle, of belief in God and 
Chriſt, of belief in the everlaſting import- 
ance of religion and virtue; which you are 
to oppoſe: to the hoſt of evil-doers.—— 
Conſider, L beſeech you, that no faſhions 
nor opinions of meu can affect that unalter- 
able la of God, which reſts on the eternal 
baſis of rectitude and truth. Men, if they 
pleaſe, may call evil, good, and good, evil; 
but as they cannot change the nature of 
things, their voice gives no ſanction to any + 
plan of conduct as right and wiſe f. So far 
are den from. having, e cee bal | 


n * 1 john, v. 25 8 5 8 
1 See this fobjet . diſeaſed in o Sermon XIX. of 
Vol; * 8 N N 
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au u. inp either a wiſe or a ſafe courſe by going 
— along with the multitude; that he who 


implicitly follows them may be juſtly 


preſumed to be in the path of error and 
of danger. For in every age the multitude 
have enquired ſuperficially, have judged 
raſhly, and acted inconſiderately. Con- 


| eurrence with general practice, neither af- 


fords juſtification of conduct, nor promiſes 
impunity in what is evil. The Righteous 


Lord of all will never ſuffer his laws tu be 


ſubjected to the capricious fancies of his 
ereatures · Tranſgreſſors will neither be 


ſereened by their Gutabers,: nor de my" 
| . hidden in a crowd. | 


In times, therefore, when torraption: * 


prevalent, hen vice under any of its modes 
is faſhionable, we are Partieularly called 
upon to ſhow that we have within" us a 

good, which we tan oppoſe to this ei; to 


ſhow that we have fixed principles of our 
own, which we will ſurrender to no man, 
but upon which we will act, and will 
ſtand by them to the laſt. It ought. to be 


no part of our character, chat we ſeek to 


diſtinguiſn 
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_ diſtinguiſh ourſelves by affected auſterity, S ERM. 


and a marked ſingularity in frivolous -— 5 


and inſignificant matters. Our diſtine- 


tion muſt reſt upon a ſteady: adbe- 
rence to rational religion and the uncon- 
trovertible rules of virtue, when the mul - 


titude around us, Whether the high or the 


low; ate debiating into licemtious and cri- 


minal conduct. Depend upon it you may, 
that even that multitude, though they may 


attempt to turn you into ridicule, honour 


you at the bottom of their hearts. They 
will be compelled to acknowledge, or at 


leaſt to feel, whether they acknowledge it 


or not, that your unſhaken firmneſs in what 
you eſteem to be honourable and worthy, 
muſt proceed from ſome principle within, 


of a higher nature than» that from which 


| they act. At any rate, by thus maintain- 


ing, in every ſituation, the cauſe of religion 
and truth, and thereby overcoming evil 


with your good, you ſhall obtain honour 
from the great judge of the earth, my 
_ reward ſhall be _ in mon 


ern ; 
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Tuvs, in ſeveral important inſtances, I 
have ſhown how the exhortation in the 


text is to be complied with, and in what 


manner our good ſhould overcome evil; 
- overcoming injuries:by: generous forgive - 


neſs; overcoming. misfortunes. by; patience 
and reſignation; overcoming the tempta - 


tions of evil examples by ſteady adherence 


to ſconſcience and duty. In many of. theſe 
caſes, the conflict wwe are called to: maintain 
may be ardudus and difficult; -inclined, as 


ve tòo often are, by the bent of our: nature 


ſire to do well, let us not be diſcouraged; 
not deſpair of victory. Weak in our - 
ſelves, we have ground to be erung in 


the! Lordi und in the: power of bis might. 


For the principle of good, feeble; though 


it may be at preſent; in human nature, 


is never left unbeftiended by God. It is a 
principle derived from Heaven, and par- 
takes of heavenly efficacy. If it once take 
root in the ſoul, it: will be made to ariſe 
and grow from ſmall. beginnings into gra- 


qual, maturity, under his protection and 


I influence | 


- 
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Influence from whom its origin came. To sR N. 
them who have no might, it is written, a. | 
he increaſeth flrength*. The conteſt ben 
tween ſin ang righteouſneſs, which at preſent 

takes place in the world, is a ſtruggle be- 

tween, God and Belial, between the powers 

of light and the Wos dem of darkneſs; and 

in this ſtate of things we muſt eaſily diſ- 


cern to which ſide the final victory will 
belong. Let us endeavour to do our duty, 


and God will be with us. Let us ſincerely oe 
ſtudy to overcome evil with good, and we — 
ſhall overcome it. Our feeble powers ſhall 5 
be aided by divine might, and our im- 
perfect ſervices crowned with divine re- 1 
wards. They that wait upon the Lord fhall es 
_ renew their Arengtb; * they ſhall mount up _ 
with wings ac eagles ; they ſhall run and 

not be weary; they Jhall "walk, and nt 
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feat its end, leſt the attempt to carry plea- 
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On a Lif of Dillpation and rare. = 


5 W 100 
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' ProveRss, xiv. 13. n, 


* 
{ L 7 


Even in lugbes- the heart is Mee, 
and the end of that mirth' 15 becvingſt. 


as and fan; occur Ga Froqwendy 

in human life, that it is not ſurpriſing 
2" wi the multitude of men ſhould. eagerly 
court ſcenes of pleaſure and joy. It is 
natural to ſcek relief from our cares, by 
whatever promiſes to ſubſtitute hours of 
gladneſs in the place of anxiety and trouble. 
But we have much reaſon to beware, leſt 
a raſh and unwary purſuit of pleaſure de- 


ſure 


' On a Life of Diſſipation and Pleaſure. 


Ss 


' ſure too far, tend, in the iſſue, to ſink us 8 ERM. 


into miſery. There is a way, ſays the wiſe 48 — 


man in the verſe preceding the text, which 


 fſeemeth right unts a man; but the end thereof” 
are the ways of death. There is a certain 


courſe of life which a man may have choſen 
to adopt, as leading to gladneſs and en- 


joyment; but which he ſhall find at laſt 
to be deſtructive of his happineſs : for all 
is not real gladneſs, which has the appears 


ance of being ſuch. There is a laughter, 


in the midſt of which the heart is fore | 


| rote ful; and a Res {he and whereof" is 
peavineſs. © 
From ſerious Ades of this kind 


i given in Scripture, it would be very unjuſt 


to infer, that religion is an enemy to all 


mirth and gaiety. It circumſgribes our on- 


joyments, indeed, within the bounds f 


temperance; but as far as this ſacred limit 


permits, it gives free ſcope to all the grati- | 


fications of life. It even heightens their 
reliſh to a virtuous man. It enlivens his 


cheerfulneſs, and allows him to enjoy with 
ſatisfaction all that proſperity affords him. 


The 


| On a Liſe ef  Diſſpativiand Plegfure. 


SE) RM; The text is applicable only to that ſet of 
| — men to whom temperance is no reſtraint; 
who propoſe to themſelves the unlimited 


enjoyment of amuſement and pleaſure in 


all their forms, as the ſole object and bu, 
ſineſs of life. tra A dvider lil 35 2 
Such perſons, too frequently to be met 5 


With in the age wherein we live, have 


utterly miſtaken the nature and condition | 


cf man. From the participation of plea- 
ſure, as 1 juſt now obſerved, he is far from 


being excluded. But let, him remember 
chat a mediocrity. only of enjoyment is 


allowed him, for his portion on earth, 
He is placed in a world, where, whatever 


his rank or ſtation be, a certain part is 
allotted, him to act; there are dutiez 


which are required of him; there are ſe- 


rious cares which: muſt employ. his mind, 


| how to perform properly the various offices 
of life, and to fill up the place which be: 


longs to him in ſociety.— He who, laying i 
aſide all choughts and cares of this kind, 
finding himſelf in the poſſeſſion of eaſy or 


allluent fortune, and in the Yor of life, 3 


p 3  fays 
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fays within himſelf, © What have I to do, 
but to ſeek out every pleaſure and amuſe- 


Let others toil in the common walks of 


life, who have to make their fortunes by 
* ſober and dull application. But to me 


labour is ſuperfluous, the world is open. 


«ly © 


SERM. 
XII. 


« ment which the world can afford me? _ 


Wherever amuſement invites, or pleaſure 


(calls, there I go. By paſſing my days 
* and nights in whatever can entertain 


* my fancy or gratify my ſenſes, life ſhall, 


to me, be rendered delightful.“— He, 1 


ſay, who thinks thus, vainly endeavours to 


counteract the intention of nature, and the 


| decree of Providence. $4. He r attempts. to . 


render his ſtate on earth, what it was never 


deſigned to be. He might as well expect 
that the phyſical laws of nature ſhould be 


altered on his account; and that, inſtead ef 
being conſiued to walk like ordinary men 
on the ground, he ſhould obtain the pri- 
vilege of treading on the air, as expect to 


enjoy a ſtate of perpetual / pleaſure, by de- 


voting himſelf to pleaſure wholly, and ſet- 
ting aſide all the ſerious cares and duties 


of 
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XII. 

— are prepared for him, and await him. 
Where he expected ſatisfaction, he ſhall 
meet with diſappointment; and in him 

ſhall be verified the ſaying in the text, 

. that even in laughter the heart is forrowful, - 
and the end of that mirth is heavineſs, —— 
But leſt, to perſons of this deſcription, ſuch 
general reaſoning, from the eſtabliſhed con- 


ſtitution of Providence, may not be ſatis- 


FIN factory, I proceed to ſhow them how clearly 
2 it is confirmed by facts. For this Wen 


c neee 27 Ne. 


| In the firſt place, ahi obvious conſe- 
quences of a life of pleaſure and diſſipation, 
to health, fortune, and character. To each 
of theſe, it is an enemy, preciſely according 
to the degree to which it is carried. 
Character is ſoon affected by it. As the 
man of diſſipation often makes his appear- 
ance in public, his courſe is marked, and 
his character is quickly decided by general 
opinion, according to the line which he is 
obſerved to purſue. * Ry and levity, 
2 : (<P 
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he Sindles] into inſignificance. By vicious SER M: 
exceſſes, or criminal pleaſures, he incurs diſ- Wh — 


approbation or contempt. The fair proſpects 
which his friends had once entertained of 


him die away, in proportion as his idleneſs 


or extravagance grows; and the only hope 
which remains is, that ſome fortunate in- 
eident may occur to check his career, and 
reclaim him to a better mind. In the 
mean time, the reſpectable and the grave 
ſmile at his follies, and avoid his company. 


In the midſt of ſome faſhionable aſſemblies 
he may ſhine; by ſome of his fellows he 
may be admired; but in the world he is 


of no ee or conſequence, any 
more than the little animals that ſport 
around him. Health, the moſt valuable 
of all temporal bleſſings, is known to be 
preſerved by temperance and à regular 


life. But by the men of diſſipation, it is 
readily ſacrificed at the ſhrine of pleaſure. 


To years of liealth and ſoundneſs, they are 


often ſo fooliſh as to prefer a few hours 
Suppoſing that no 
extravagant exceſſes, or vicious pleaſures, 


of ſenſual gratification. 
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On a Life of Diſſipation and Pleaſure, 
cut ſhort their health and life, yet whaf 


conſtitution can ftand the irregular hours, 


the diſorderly living, the careleſs indul- 
gence, | into which the love of pleaſure 
draws thoſe who devote themfelves to it? 


Hence the ſhattered and debilitated body, 5 


and the premature old age. The native 
vigour and ſprightlineſs of youtb, is melted 


down by effeminacy and ſenſuality. The 


ſpirits are weakened and enervated, if not 


ſunk and loſt for ever. —— The ſtate of 
their fortune may, for a while, enable 


them to indulge their pleaſures, and to 


maintain the figure they wiſh, to keep up 


in the world; but let fortune be ever ſo 


affluent, in the poſſeſſion of ſuch perſons, 


it is in the high road to decay. For to 


them, attention to bufineſs, . or to the ma- 


nagement of their affairs, becomes burden, 


- which they ſtudiouſly ſnun. Prudent r 


nomy is diſdained, as a mean attention, 
belonging only to vulgar and . narrow | 


minds. Their habits of licentioufneſs re- 
quire unlimited indulgence. The demands 


of paſſion muſt be immediately ſupplied, 


whatever 5 


On a 225 of Di N Batten and Plraſuc. 


| whatever the conſequences be. Hence de- 
livering themſelves up to thoſe who can furs 
Diſh ſupply for their expence, or who pretend 
to take charge of their affairs, they become 


. the prey of the crafty, who fatten on their 


ſpoils: till at laſt, in the midſt of thoughtleſs 


extravagance, and of general waſte and 
fuſion, they ſee nothing remaining to them, 


but the ruins of a broken fortune. 
Such are ſome of the miſeries attending 


habits of diſſipation, and the intemperate love 
of pleaſure. We ſee them daily exemplified 


SERM. 
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in the world, throughout all the ſtages 


of this character, from the frivolous and 
the giddy, up to the rake and the profligate; 
in ſome ſtages, only impairing health and 
fortune; in others, entirely overthrowing 
them; in their beginnings, caſting a ſhade on 


the characters of men; in their completion, 


expoſing them to diſgrace and miſery.—— 


Even abſtracting from thoſe ultimate con- 


ſequences in which irregular pleaſures ter- 
minate, the gratification which, in the mean 
time, they beſtow, is dearly paid for. A 


temporary ſatisfaction, it is admitted, they 


Vor. V. r afford. 
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SERM. afford. They raiſe the ſpirits to a degree 
— of elevation above their uſual tone, but in 
that forced elevation they can never long 
remain; and in proportion to the elevation 
to which they were raiſed, is the degree of 
depreſſion to which they ſubſide. Expe- 
rience has ſhown, that no ſenſual pleaſure, 
except what is regulated by temperance; can 
be laſting. Every pleaſure that is carried 
beyond it, is no more than a momentary 
exploſion; a tranſient guſh ; a torrent that 
comes down impetuouſly, ſparkling and 
foaming in its courſe, but that ſoon runs 
' out, and leaves a muddy and polluted 
channel. Who knows not the languor and 
dejection that follow every exceſſive indul- 
gence of pleaſure, or a long. continuation 
of amuſement of any kind? From whom 
do we hear ſuch frequent complaints of 
low ſpirits, as from thoſe who ſpend moſt 
of their time in the circles of diſſipation 
and gaiety, or in the revelry of the world? 
To what wretched and pernicious reſources 
are they obliged to fly, in order to recruit 
| their ſpirits, and reſtore, ſome life to their 
| END deadened 


Tz 
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deadened ſenſations? What melancholy ſ pec- 8 ER! M. 


dut frame, and an exhauſted mind? So well 


founded is the aſſertion in the text, that 
there is @ mirth, the end of which is heavineſs. 


Lzr us conſider, in the ſecond place, 


the ruin which a life of pleaſure and diſſi- 
pation brings upon the moral ſtate and 


character of men, as well as on their 


external condition. This deſerves the 


more attention, as the purſuit of pleaſure 
ſometimes ſets out at the beginning with 
a fair and innocent appearance. It pro- 


Ben to beſtow ſatisfactions unknown to 3 


duller race of mortals; and, at the ſame 


time, to allow virtue and honour to remain. 
With a great part of mankind, eſpeciallyß 
with thoſe who are moſt likely to run the 
race of pleaſure, ſuch as are well born, and 

have been regularly educated, ſome attach- 
ment to good principles at firſt is found. 
They cannot as yet bear the reproach of any 


thing that is diſhonourable or baſe. Re- 


3 to. their word, generoſity of ſentiment, EE 


1 T2 7 : attach- 


tacles do they at length exhibit of a worn 
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SERM. attachment to their friends, and compaſſion 
; — for the unhappy, prevail for a while ian 


their hearts. But, alas! as the love of 
pleaſure gains ground, with what inſidious 
ſteps does it advance towards the abolition 
of all virtuous principles? It has been ever 


found, that without the aſſiſtance of re- 
| fleftion, and of ſerious thought, virtue 
cannot long ſubſiſt in the human mind. 
But to reflection and ſerious thoughts, the 


men of diſſipation are ſtrangers. Abſorbed, 
as they are, in the whirlpool of faſhionable 


life, and hurried along by a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of amuſements, reflection is loſt, and 


good impreſſions gradually decay. No- 
thing is regarded but preſent enjoyment, 


and plans of improving on that enjoyment 


in future. As their taſte, and their ac- 
quired habits, earry them into the ſociety 
of licentious company, they muſt follow 
the more trained votaries of pleaſure who 


naturally take the lead. They become aſ- 
ſimilated to the manners of their looſe aſ- 
ſociates; and, without perceiving it them- 
| ſelves, their whole character by degrees 
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is a Former reſtraints are now laid 
aſide; and in order to preſerve the rank 


of equality with their companions in every 
expence, prodigality is the neceſſary con- 


ſequence. Prodigality preſently opens a 
way to the worſt vices. 
covetous and profuſe; profuſe in ſpending, 
but covetous to acquire. In order to carry 
on the ſplendour of life, and to indulge 
their inclinations to the full, they now ſub- 


They become both 


SERM, 


8 


mit to what, at their firſt outſet in life, they 


would have rejected as mean and baſe. 


Now is the creditor defrauded ; the tenant 
racked and oppreſſed ; the tradeſman fruſ- 
trated of the reward of his honeſt induſtry; 
and friends and relations, on whom any 


impreſſion can be miade, are plundered 


without merey. In this manner all the 
bland and 


mirth and gaiety once carried, are tranſ- 
formed into the blackeſt ſhapes of vice; 
and from a character originally ſtamped 
only with giddineſs and levity, ſhoots 
forth. a character compounded of diſ- 
honeſty, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and cruelty. 
| ES | Is 


Su... 


ſmiling appearances which 
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Is there any one who will deny, that the 


— intemperate purſuit of pleaſure leads fre- 


quently into all the vices now mentioned, 
and that ſome of them it carries always in 
its train? I ſhall not dwell on certain 


crimes, which none but the moſt atrocious 


devotees of pleaſure will pretend to juſtify, 
though all who partake of that character 


make too light of them; ſuch as, the vio- 


lation of the marriage-bed, the ſeduction 
of the innocent, and the introduction of 


- . miſery into families once happy and flou- 


riſhing. Theſe are crimes that require 


the interpoſition of the lawgiver and the 
judge, more than the admonition of the 


| preacher,—Let us only think for a little of 


that reproach of modern times, that gulph 
of time and fortune, the paſſion for gaming, 
which is ſo often the refuge of the idle 


' ſons of pleaſure, and often alſo the laſt 


reſource of the ruined. To how many 
bad paſſions, to how many baſe arts, does 


it give riſe? What violent agitations of the 
mind, ſometimes burſting into rage and 
V. does i it occaſion? What a ſhameful 


traffick 
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traffick of gain does it form among perſons, SE 8 
whom their rank in life, and their connec- wn, 


tions in ſociety, ought to have raiſed above 


the thoughts of enriching themſelves by 
ſuch diſhonourable means? How many 


friendſhips has it broken? How many 


families has it ruined? In what deadly 
cataſtrophes has it often terminated? The 
gameſter ſits down at the fatal table with 


eager ſpirits and mighty hopes. Behold 


him when he riſes, —a wretch, haggard and 
forlorn, curſing his fate, and, from de, pair 


of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven 


perhaps to entertain the horrid thought of 


ending his own exiſtence ! 
ſo melancholy a theme, let us, 


Diſmiſſing 


x the third place, attend to the diſ- 
quieting ſenſations which are apt to intrude 


upon the men of pleaſure, even in the. 


midſt of their enjoyments. Not only is 


the end of their mirth beavineſs, but in - 


laughter, as it is expreſſed in the text, the 
beart is ſorrowful. Often is laughter af- 
fected, -when the heart is galled within. 
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* Mu. A ſhow of mirth is put on to cover ſome 


wo ſecret diſquiet. When you enter into a 
gay and feſtive aſſembly, you behold every 
appearance of ſparkling felicity. Alas! 
could you look into the breaſts of this 
DE ſeemingly happy company, how inconſider- 
able would the proportion be found of 
thoſe who were truly happy! how great 
the proportion of thoſe who, either in their 
minds, were entirely vacant and languid 
or who fled to ſcenes of gaiety in order to 
fly from themſelves, from domeſtic uneaſi- 
neſs, or corroding cares, and in the tumult 
of company and forced mirth, to drown 
their ſorrows ! At the beſt, the flaſhes 
of joy, which burſt from the diſſipated and 
careleſs, are of a tranſient and broken kind, 
Interrupted by reflections which they cannot 
altogether avoid. For at the bottom of 
the hearts of moſt men, even amidſt an 
irregular life, there lies à ſecret feeling of 
propriety, a ſenſe of right and wrong in 
conduct. This inward ſenſe, is frequently 
ſo much borne down by appetites and paſ- 
ſions, as to loſe its power of guiding men 
| ta 
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to what is right, while yet it retains as 
much influence as to make them ſeuſible 
that they have been doing wrong; that 
they have not acted that part in life which 
they ought to have acted, and which their 
friends, and the world, had a title to ex- 
pect from them. Though conſcience be 
not ſtrong enough to guide, it ſtill has 


ſtrength to dart a ſting. Together with 


this conſciouſneſs of ill deſert, there will be 
at ſome times joined a humbling ſenſe of 
their own inſigniſicancy, when they behold 
others meeting with eſteem and honour for 


having acted a manly and worthy part in 
life. Their ſuperiority they are obliged 


to acknowledge, and to look up to them 
with reſpect; while the retroſpect of their 


own life affords nothing but ſhame, and 
the bitter remembrance of time they have 


miſpent, and opportunities they have 
thrown away. —In the midſt too of mor- 
tifying reflections of this kind, it will not 
be in their power to eſcape altogether from 
a dread of certain conſequences which are 
in N of befalling from their careleſs 

, conduct. 


| 
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8 ER! M. ends Scarcely is any fortune ſo ſtable | 
— as to be beyond the reach of accidents that 


will diminiſh it. To none ſo readily as to 
the men of pleaſure, are ſuch accidents likely 
to happen; and fond as they are of their 
— ſuperb train of living, the dread 
that it may not be in their power always 
to continue it, will, in ſpite of all their en- 
deavours to avoid ſuch thoughts, occa- 
ſionally force itſelf upon them, and caſt a 
cloud over many a 8 of e mer- 
riment. | | 
Can you reckon that to be fincere joy, 
which is liable to be interrupted and mingled 
with ſo many ſenſations of the moſt diſa- 
greeable nature? In the cup of intemper- 
ance, or in the tumult of looſe ſociety, the 
man of pleaſure ſtudies to drown them. 
But often his efforts are vain, When he 
puſhes to the utmoſt his ſcenes of criminal 
revelry, they will carry the reſemblance of 


Belſhazzar's feaſt ; at which, while the im- | 


pious monarch was drinking amongſt his 
lords and concubines, he beheld the fingers 


of a man's hand-writing i in unknown cha- 
racters 
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raQters on the wall over againſt him ; ane 
his countenance changed, and his heart funk 
_ within him. Thus, in the midft of riot, 
imagined ſpectres have been known to 
haunt the man of guilty pleaſure. He ſees 
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hands coming forth to write on the wall 


againſt him. The very portraits of his 
anceſtors which hang in his hall, appear to 
him to look with frowning alpedt, and to 
upbraid him with waſting in licentious 


pleaſures the fortune which their honour- 


able labours or virtuous induſtry had ac- : 


quired. —Of all the claſſes of ſinners, it has 


been found, that none are fo liable, in ſome 

period of their lives, or, at leaſt when life 

is drawing to its cloſe, to be ſmitten with 

ſevere remorſe, as thoſe who have ſacri- 

ficed to pleaſure all the calls of conlcipnon! 
nal of duty. | 


7 on us conſider, in the laſt place, how un- 
| ſuitable a life of diſſipation and pleaſure is to 
the condition of man in this world, and how 
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SER M. injurious to the intereſts of ſociety. In the 
| — world, we are ſurrounded with ſcenes of diſ- 
| treſs. We behold the greateſt part of the 
human race doomed to hard labour and penu- 


rious ſubſiſtence. We hear the eries of indi- 
gence. We know that every day thouſands 
are yielding up their breath, and thouſands 
are attending their dying friends. Our own 
lives are fleeting faſt away, Flouriſhing as 
our ſtate may at preſent ſeem, we know 
there is but a ſtep between us and death. 
The youngeſt and the healthieſt cannot tell 
whether they. may not, within the ſpace of 
a few days, be called to undergo the judg- 
ment of God. Is this a time, is this a 
place, where no other thing is to be pu- 
ſued but giddy amuſement and perpetual 
Pleaſure ?— Have you, my friends, who 
are ſpending your days in this wanton abuſe 
of proſperity, no ſenſe of the unſuitableneſs 
of ſuch conduct to the condition of mortal \ | 
man? Do you ſee nothing in the ſtate of 
| human life to chaſten and temper your 
3 mirth; to bring ſerious reflexions home to 


Jour ran to admoniſh you that it is 
| © better 
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better to go ſometimes to the houſe of 
mourning, than to dwell always in the houſe 


of feaſting? Do you feel no compunc- 


tion at the thought that, by your luxury 
and extravagance, you are adding to the 


ſcenes of ſorrow which already abound in 
this afflicted world? For 3 you, and your fol- | 


lies, the aged parent, or the reſpectable re- 
lation, mourn. To ſupply the oppreſſive 


demands of your pleaſures, families are 


driven from their habitations, and left to 
poverty and want, Your mirth forces the 
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widow and the fatherleſs to weep.— At 


the ſame time, you are ſcattering poiſon in 
ſociety around you. You are corrupting 
the public manners by the life which you 


lead. You are propagating follies and 
vices; and by the example which you ſet, 


are enſnaring many to follow you into ruin. 


all the while, behold you. 
times of ſcarcity and of war, ſuch as thoſe 
in which I npw write, they ſee you in- 
dulging 1 in wn and thoughtleſs pro- 


„ fuſion, 


Conſider with how much diſcontent 
and indignation the poorer elaſſes of men, | 
Eſpecially, if in 


4 ; 
* g , 
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SERM. Fuſion, when they and their families, are 


— not able to earn their bread. As long as 
wealth is properly employed, perſons in 
5 lo ſituation naturally look up to their 
| ſuperiours with reſpect. They reſt con- 
i tented in their ſtation, They are even 
S - (diſpoſed to bleſs the hand which fur- 
| | niſhes them with employment on rea- 
| ;  ſonable terms, and occaſionally diſpenſes 
| ſeaſonable relief. But if they feel them- 
| ſelves oppreſſed merely that a few may 
bled to ſquander at pleaſure, and 
waſteful exceſs, their diſcontents 
| r eahly ſuppreſſed. With ſullen 
murmurs they iſſue from their ae 


| Sven are ſome of the conſequences 
which flow from diſſipation and the in- 
temperate love of pleaſure. Let not the 
effect of what has been ſaid be fruſtrated 

by this evaſion, that although the deſcrip» 

tions which have been given be juſt and 

true, yet they are applicable only to ſuch 

* . as 


4 
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as have carried their purſuit of pleaſure to 8 * 
the moſt criminal exceſs; a claſs, in which —. 


few, if any, will admit that they deſerve 


5 be ranked. — They who are only begin- 


ning the courſe of vicious pleaſure, and who 
ſin within preſeribed bounds, may reckon 


with certainty on their bearing a ſhare of 


the evils and miſeries which I have de- 
ſeribed. Not only ſo, but having once 
entered on an irregular courſe, they cannot 
tell where they are to ſtop. They have 


drunk from the cup of the enchantreſs; and 


being fairly brought within the magic circle, 
their powers of reflection are laid aſleep, 


and to make an eſcape may not be in their 


. 5 
To ſome, it may perhaps appear, that 


the whole ſtrain of this diſcourſe refers 
only to the rich and the great; and tkat 


perſons of moderate fortune, and of the 
middle ranks of life, who form the great 
| body of ſociety, have little or no concern - 
in it. But this is entirely a miſtake. Splen- 
| did fortune, and high birth or rank, afford, 
beyond doubt, the L and moſt fre- 
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8 L 25 quent temptations to the looſe indulgence 


of every enjoyment. But throughout all 
ranks the danger extends of being miſled 


ſued with equal eagerneſs. 
fore, my brethren, in whatever rank of 
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by pleaſure in ſome of its forms. In this 


country, where wealth and abundance are 


ſo much diffuſed over all ſtations; where 


it is well known that the inferiour orders 
- of men are perpetually preſſing upon thoſe 


who are above them, and following them 


in their manners, a life of diſſipation is 
perhaps not leſs frequent among the mid- 
dle than among the higher claſſes of ſo- 


ciety. The modes of amuſement may not 
be ſo refined. The entertainments and 
pleaſures may be of a groſſer kind. But 
in many an inferiour circle, there prevails 
as much love of pomp and ſhow, as much 


Proportional extravagance in expence, as 


much rivalry in the competition of paſſions 


and pleaſures, as in the moſt faſhionable and 


courtly aſſemblies. Sober reflections are as 
much laid aſide; the gratification of vanity, 
and the indulgence of pleaſure, are pur- 
Let us there- 


— 
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life we are placed, prost, upon this as 8 nb. 
our great principle, that to ſerve God, to — ů 
attend to the ſerious cares of life, and to 


diſcharge faithfully the duties of our ſtation, 
ought to be the firſt concern of every man 


who wiſhes to be wiſe and happy; that 


amuſement and pleaſure are to be con 
ſidered as the relaxation, not the buſineſs, of 


depart, and give ourſelves up to pleaſure as 


our only object, even in laughter the heart 
Hall be forrowful, and the end of © our * | 


Hall be — | 


Ver. V. 


my 


life; and that if from thoſe ſentiments we 
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SERMON XIII. 
' On the Conſcience void of Offence. 
Acrs, xxiv. 16. 


Herein do I exerciſe myſelf, to hong always 
a conſcience void of offence toward God 
"and toward men. 


HESE wonls were ſpoken by the 
Apoſtle Paul, in the courſe of that 
- manly and ſpirited defence which he made 
for himſelf, when accuſed of ſedition and 
impiety before Felix, the Roman Gever- 
nour. He vindicates himſelf from the 
charges brought againſt him; but boldly 
avows his principles, conceals no part he 
had acted, Sives up no doctrine he had 


, | | | i — t 


by us in a complete degree, it is the cha- 


\ 
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taught, and, with the firm conſciouſneſs of SE RM: 
| innocence, appeals to his enemies them- — 
ſelves for the unblemiſhed integrity of his 5 
life and character. 

To maintain always a conſcience * of 

| effence toward God and toward men, is a 
degree of virtue, to which, in its full extent, ' 
none can lay claim. For who is there 
among the ſons of men that can pretend, 
on every occaſion, throughout his. whole 
life, to have preſerved a faultleſs conduct? 
How few days, indeed, go over our heads 
wherein ſomething. does not pals, in which 
our behaviour has not been altogether cor- 
rect, or free from every offence? In the 
preſent imbecility and fallen ſtate of human 
nature, he is the worthieſt perſon who is 
guilty of the feweſt offences towards God 
or towards man. But though the character 
referred to in the text be not attainable 


racter to which we muſt all ſtudy to ap- 
proach; to come as near to it as the weak- 
neſs of our nature admits; ſo that neither 
in Nur towards God, nor in ſocial duties 

3 ˖ towards 


. 
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SER * towards men, we may be found remarkably 


You will obſerve, that this 
great Apoſtle does not boaſt of having 
fully attained to a conſcience void of every 
offence, His words are, that herein he 
_ exerciſed himſelf; that is, this was his object 
and his ſtudy, to this he formed and trained 
himſelf, to have always a eee void 
of offence towards God and men. —Aſ- 
ſuredly, there is nothing in human life 
more amiable and reſpectable than ſuch a 
character. Wherever it appears, it com- 
mands univerſal reverence in every ſtation, 
whether high or low. It is indeed what 
all men would wiſh to gain; at leaſt, they 
wiſh. that others ſhould believe them to. 
poſſeſs it. Even the moſt corrupted look 
to it, from afar, with a figh ; and however 
obliged to condemn themſelves for having 
fallen ſhort of it, cannot help eſteeming 
and reſpecting others who are dignified by 
the attainment of it. Let us then con- 
ſider, firſt, what is aps in exerciſing 
or forming ourſelves to maintain the con- 


ſcience void of offence; j wo next, what the 
| effects 
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effects will be of having, in ſome degree, 
attained 1 it. 


I. In nth lg ourſelves for this purpoſe, | 
dur firſt care mult be to have our conſcience. 
well informed, or properly inſtructed, as to 
what is, or is not, real ground of offence to- 
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wards God or towards men. Conſcience is 


the guide, or the enlightening and. directing 
principle of conduct; and as our Saviour 
has warned us, / the light which is in thee 
be darkneſs, how great will that darkneſs 
be*? If that which ſhould guide us be 
itſelf miſled, how widely muſt we wander 
aſtray? —There are two extremes here, to 
each of which, different ſets of men are 
apt erroneouſly to incline. One ſet of men 


are apt to be minutely ſcrupulous about 


matters of ſmaller importance; 7ithing, as 


the Scripture deſcribes them, mint, an/e, 
and cumin, while they neglect the weightier 
matters of the law. Punctual in their ob- 
ſervance of all the forms and ceremonies 


3 Matth. vi. 23. 


5 
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SERM. of religion, they hope by this means to- 
— 7 m—— e ns | 
w—— compenſate for allowing themſelves in 


unlawful pleaſures or unrighteous gains, 
Another, and perhaps a more numerous 
ſet of men, err from looſe caſuiſtry in 


matters of moral duty. They admit the 


obligation they are under to virtuous prac- 
tice; but they lay the whole ſtreſs of virtue 


on ſome particular good diſpoſitions to 
which their temper inclines them. On 
_ . theſe they highly value themſelves; but 
| breaches of other parts of duty, they are 

apt to conſider as ſmall and venial tranſ- 


greſſions. They have balances of their 


-_ _ own, in which they weigh every tranſ- 
greſſion; and if any of the offences they 


have committed, either againſt God or their 


neighbour, weigh light in the ſcale of 
faſhion ar general practice, they appear to 
them as ſcarcely any offences at all.— Both 


theſe extremes we mult carefully guard 


againſt; and ſtudy to regulate our conduct 


by the pure unfophiſticated laws of God; 
reſting our character neither on a ſtrict 
| en merely of the external forms of 


religion, 


On the Conſcience void of Offence, 


religion, nor on a partial regard to its moral 


duties; but attending to all that God has 
required from us as men and Chriſtians.— 
The truth is, ſuch errors as I have pointed 
out, always have their ſource in ſome corrup- 


tion of the heart. Tt is not from inability 
to diſcover what they ought to do, that men 
err in practice. It is from ſome oblique 

regard to their intereſts or their pleaſures, 


to their reputation or their gain, that they 
deviate into by-paths, while they affe to 
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aſſume ſome appearance of principle. Fair- 


neſs and uprightneſs of mind are the chief 


requiſites for directing our conſcience how 


to avoid offences towards God or man. 


He who, with an honeſt intention, ſeeks 


in every caſe to know what it is his duty 


to do, will ſeldom or never r be at a loſs to 


8 diſcover i it. 


Ix the next place, it belongs to every one 


who ſtudies to attain to a conſcienee void 
of offence, to make reparation for whatever 
wrong he is conſcious of having formerly 


| done, This is the moſt difficult, but at 
U 4 the 


[ 


8 


s ERM. the ſame time the moſt ſatisfactory teſt, | 


a 


- conſcience before God and man. 
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of our ſincerity in defiring to have a Ws. 
How 
can he be ſincere in this deſire, who allows 
himſelf to remain quiet, while loaded with 
the ſenſe that all he ow enjoys has been 


: obtained by injuſtigg 800 fraud ? F If he con- 
_ tinues, without . 4 to fatten upon the 


gains of unrighteouſneſs ; to feaſt on the 
ſpoils of the induſtrious ; to revel in luxu- 
ries purchaſed by oppreſſion or treachery; 


dare he hold up his face, and utter the 


name of Conſcience ? Woe to him that build. 


eth his houſe in unrightcouſneſs, and his 
| chambers by wrong *, 


| In the midſt of his 
ſtately habitation, zhe fone, in the expreſſive 


language of Scripture, /hall cry out of the 


wall againſt him; and the beam out of the 
timber ſhall anſwer it f. lt may not be 


always in a man's power to make exact 
_ reſtitution. of every unlawful gain he has 


acquired ; but to make reparation to the 
utmoſt of his power, for every Wrong he 


2 Jerem. xxii. 13. 


3 Ha bak. ii. 11. 
1 bas 
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has done to others, is the duty of every 
one who lays any claim to principle or 
honeſty. If this be entirely neglected, it 
is the mark of a conſcience that is become 


dead to all ſenſe of right, and wrong. In 


vain we pretend t4 clear our conſcience, 
by affecting to col. fate for fraud or 
cruelty, either by acts of ſtrict religious 
homage towards God, or by ſome partial 

virtues and ſhows of generoſity towards 
men. With reſpe& to men, we ought to 
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learn that we muſt begin with being juſt, 


before we can attempt to be generous. 


With reſpect to God, we know that he 


delights in mercy more than ſacrifice; and 


rejets with _ contempt the hypocritical 
.. worſhipper. | I will come near to you in 
judgment, ſaith the Lord; and I will be a 

feeift witneſs againſt thoſe that oppreſs the 
_ bireling, the widow, and the fatherleſs ; and 
that turn aſide the A from his right. — 
The Lord will plead their cauſe, and ſpoil 
_ (he 404 of thoſe that "ſpoiled them *. 


. Malachi, ll. 5. 
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AFTER making reparation for the wrongs 


he has committed, the next ſtudy of every 


one who is exerciſing himſelf to have the 
conſcience void of offence, ſhould be to 
guard againſt thoſe particular ſnares which 
have formerly led him into evil. —If, for 
| Inflance, covetouſneſs has on many oc- 
caſions tempted him to defraud or oppreſs, 
that be might increaſe his worldly ſtore, 
it ought to be his firſt care to correct in 
future this inordinate paſſion for wealth, 
by bringing down in his eſtimation the 
acquifitions of fortune to their proper 
value; ſo that he may remain ſatisfied with 
a moderate ſhare of the world's goods, and 
become ſenſible of what ſmall importance 
great riches are to real happineſs. If am- 
bition has impelled him to riſe into con- 
ſideration by crooked policy and intrigues, 
let him impreſs his mind with all the con- 
| fiderations that will ſhow him the emptineſs - 
and vanity of worldly honours. If a looſe 
and careleſs life has brought him into 
| habits of diſſipation, and led him to neglect 
thoſe religious duties which he owed to 
5 | | his 
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bis Maker, let him return to the regular 
worſhip of God; and nouriſh an awful 
fear and reverence of that Almighty Being, 
on whom his all depends in time and eter- 
nity. In this manner it muſt be his 


care to begin, by eradicating thoſe cor- 
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ruptions which, on different occaſions, have 


tempted him to violate conſcience. This 


ſtudy to reform all known errors in former 


life, will be one of the moſt ſatisfying marks 
of a ſincere deſign to preſerve in future a 


conſcience void of offence, For if any of 


the old vitiated parts of the diſpoſition be 
allowed to remain in their former ſtate, 


in vain will any man apply himſelf to a 


thorough reformation of character. The 
favourite ruling paſſion, if it be ſuffered to 


keep its aſcendant, will not fail to wy the | 


life after 1 I, 


- +I the laſt place, in wihcs to carry 4 
this diſcipline which I have been recom- 


mending for obtaining a good conſcience, 


it will be highly neceſſary, that we fre- 


quently examine eurſeives, and bring our 
* . conduct 


30009 On the Conſcience void of Offence. | 


"AER conduct under review. No day ought to 
— paſs over our head, without ſome exerciſe 
of this kind. Every evening before we 
go to reſt, we ſhould ſubje& to ſcrutiny 
the tranſactions in which we have been 
engaged. © What have I done this day, 
by which I may either have juſtly of- 
* fended any man, or have ſhown neglect 
of God? What duty have I tranſgreſſed? 
„„ Wherein have I omitted to act the part 

'* which my Maker, or my fellow- creatures, 
* had a title to expect from me?” - Be 
aſſured, my friends, that only by thus pre- 
ſerving conſcience in the frequent exerciſe 

of its natural juriſdiction, you can ſupport 
its rights. If you do not lead it in this 

manner often to aſſume its due ſtation, its 
authority will gradually decline. There 
willbe no accuracy in your moral conduct. 
Corruptions will grow upon you unawares. 
You will forget that you are creatures ac- 
countable for your actions, to a higher tri- 
bunal than that of the world. ——It is a 
careleſs train of living, that is the general 
ruin of mankind, It is not ſo much from 

Pe 65 having 
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having adopted evil principles that men s ERM. 
become wicked, as from having adopted 


no principles at all. They follow their 
inclinations, without examining whether 


there be any principles which they ought 
to form for regulating their conduct. The 


chief corrective of this miſchief is that 
which has been ſuggeſted; by bringing 


conſcience into a frequent exerciſe of its 


power, and thereby awakening its authority 
over our life, —Bitterly it may at times re- 


prove us for our ſins and follies. Sharply 
it may ſting. But thoſe reproofs and thoſe 


ſtings are ſalutary in their effect; and 
tend to prevent us from proceeding head- 
long in a downward courſe. If ever con- 
ſcience become altogether dead and ſtill, 
the ſymptom is ominous of our having 


contracted from hardened vice that mortal 
lethargy, from which we are only to be 


awakened at the day of JOCK | 


II. Hara thus ſuggeſted ſome of the 


particulars which appear moſt eſſential in 


exerciſi ing or forming. ourſelves to attain. to 
4 con- 
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a conſcience void of offence towards God and 


w—— mn, I come next to recommend this diſ- 


cipline by ſhowing the happy effects it will 
produce. Theſe happy effects are mani- 


fold; to avoid prolixity, I ſhall compriſe 
them under two general. heads. Such a 


clear conſcience ſets us free from the ter- 
rors of another world; it exempts us from 


a multitude of diſquietudes in this. 


Firſt, the conſcience void of offence tends 


to procure freedom from the terrors of 


another world. Many, I know, in the 
gaiety of their hearts, pretend to make 
light of terrors of this kind; yet nothing 


is more certain, than that they are capable 


of aſſailing and diſmaying the ſtouteſt heart. 


_ . Conſcience is too great a power in the nature 


of man to be altogether ſubdued. It may 
for a time be repreſſed and kept dormant. 
But conjunctures there are in human life 
which awaken it; and when once awakened, 
it flaſhes on the ſinner's mind with all the 


horrors of an inviſible Ruler and a future 


judgment. It has been ſo ordered by Pro- 


75 vidence, 
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need of conſolation and ſupport, that con- 
ſcience exerts its vengeance on the guilty. 


IJ might mention what is ſuffefed in the 
lonely hours of ſolitude and ſilence, when 
the ſinner's mind is humbled and depreſſed 


by ſome recent diſgrace, or ſome diſap- 


pointment in his criminal purſuits. But 


let me only lead your thoughts to what 

muſt await us all, when we ſhall have ar- 
rived at the decline of life; when we feel 
the hand of death upon us, and cannot any 
more flatter ourſelves that it will long 


delay giving the fatal ſtroke. Sufficient, 


and more than ſufficient, for that day will 


be the evil thereof, even ſuppoſing that no- 
thing within ſhall alarm us with dark fore- 
bodings of what is to follow. But if at the 


time when we are oppreſſed with ſickneſs 


or pain upon our bed, diſtreſſed perhaps 
with the ſituation of our family and worldly 
affairs, and juſt about to take the laſt fare- 


well of our friends and of all we have 


ever loved on earth; ; if, in the midſt of 


2 this 
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this ſcene of diſtreſs, we ſhall be alſo tor- 
mented with the thought of what is to 
become of us in that next world which is 


Juſt opening to our view; if we depart: 


from life, conſcious that we deſerve puniſh- 


ment for the manner in which we have 


lived; and dreading that the hour of our 
being to receive that puniſhmeat is at hand; 
ſuch a ſtate of complicated miſery who 


can endure ? The ſpirit thus wounded and 


bleeding, when it is going forth from the 


body, who can bear? 


I by no means ſay, that he, who during 
his life has taken the greateſt care to pre- 
ſerve his conſcience void of offence, can 
upon that plea reſt with confidence; or 


- upon this ground alone leave this life with- 


out uneaſineſs or fear. No man's con- 
ſcience was ever entirely clear from all 


reproach. We daily offend; and the beſt 


have much reaſon to implore mercy and- 
forgiveneſs from their Judge. The whole 


© firain of the Goſpel tends to humble and 


depreſs thoſe who vainly truſt to their own 
imperfect righteouſneſs, | It teaches us that 
| the 
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the ultimate ground on which we are to 
reſt for acceptance with God, is the righteouſ- 
nels and merit of our great Redeemer. 
But this I ſay, and teſtify to you, that 
the moſt ſatisfactory evidence you can 
poſſeſs, of having an intereſt in the Re- 
deemer's merits, and being finally accepted 
through him, muſt ariſe from the teſtimony 
of a conſcience, which you have ſtudied to 
keep void of offence towards Cod and to- 
wards men. This will be the beſt proof 
of your belonging to the number of the 


ſons of God. It will be the witneſs of the | 


divine ſpirit within you; the day-ſtar 
ariſing in your hearts, and preparing the. 


approach of a more perfect day. Without 


the ſtudy of attaining a good conſcience, 
be aſſured, that all other grounds of hope 
will prove fallacious: not the moſt fervent 


zeal, nor the higheſt pretences to intercourſe 


with God, will be of any avail. They will 
have no more ſtability than the houſe built 
on the ſand, which, in the day of trial, falls 


to the ground. He only whoſe conſcience 


bears witneſs to his faithfulneſs, his integrity, 


and ſincerity, in diſcharging all the duties 
Vor. V. 2 of 
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another; till, in the end, he is overtaken, 
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of life, can, with a ſteady mind, and a firm 
but humble truſt in his devious look for- 
ward to all that awaits him in a future 


| unknown world. 


Ix the next place, while the conſcience 


'void of offence thus delivers us, in a great 
degree, from the terrors of a future life, it 


keeps us free, at the ſame time, from in- 


numerable diſquietudes in this life. All 


the offences for which conſcience condemns 
us, become, in one way or other, ſources 
of vexation. Never did any man long for- 


fake the ſtraight and upright path, without 


having caufe to repent of it. Whether it 


be pleaſure, or intereſt, or ambition, that 
leads him aſtray, he is always made to pay 


dear for any ſuppoſed advantage he gains. 
Warily and cautiouffy he may at firſt ſet 


out, and lay many reſtraints on himſelf _ 
againſt proceeding too far. But having 


once forſaken conſciente”as his guide, his 
paſſions and inclinations ſoon take the lead 


of his conduct, and puſh him forward 


raſhly. One bad ſtep ' betrays him into 


3 if 
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if not by poverty and. diſeaſe, at leaſt, by SERM. | 
diſhonour and ſhame, by the loſs of friends, — 
and the forfeiture of general eſteem. Ae 
who walketh uprightly, has been always 
found to -awalk ſurely: while in the dark 
and crooked paths of fraud, diſhoneſty, or 
ignoble pleaſure, a thouſand forms of trouble 
and diſaſter ariſe to meet us. In the mean 
time, to a bad man, conſcience will be al- 
ways an uneaſy companion. In the midſt 
of his amuſements, it will frequently break 
in upon him with reproach. At night, 
when he would go to reſt, holding up to 
him the deeds of the former day, putting 
him in mind of what he has loſt and what 

| he has incurred, it will make him often 
aſhamed, often afraid. ——Cowardice and 
baſeneſs of mind are never failing. conco- 
mitants of a guilty conſcience. He who 
is haunted by it, dares never ſtand forth to 
the world, and appear in his own character. 
He is reduced to be conſtantly ſtudying 
concealment, and living in diſguiſe. He 

- muſt put on the ſmiling and open look, 
* dark deſigns are brooding in his 


2» mind. 
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falſe promiſes. 
to truſt him by a deceitful account of his 
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Conſcious of his own bad pur- 
w—— poſes, he looks with diſtruſt on all who are 
around him, and ſhrinks from the ſcrutiny 
of every piercing eye. He ſees, or fancies 
that he ſees, ſuſpicion in many a counte- 


nance; and reads upbraidings in looks 


where no upbraiding was meant. Often 
he ic in great fear, where no ſear is. 

Very different from this, is the ſtate of 
the man whoſe conſcience is void of offence. 


He is manly and intrepid in every ſitua- 


tion, He has never ſeduced the innocent | 
by guilty arts. He has deluded no one with _ 
He has enſnared no man 


affairs; nor taken any advantage of the diſ- 
treſſes of others to enrich himſelf, With 
out uneaſineſs he can look every man 


boldly in the face; and fay with the good 
Prophet Samuel; Behold, here I am; w- 


neſs againſt me. Whoſe ox have I taken? 
er, whoſe aſs have I taken? or, whom 


have I defrauded * Whom have TI op- 
preſſed? Of whoſe hand have I received 


an y bribe? Declare, and 1 will reftore it to 


= 7” | ou. 
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o *. He who can thus take God and the 8 2 WIS 
world to witneſs for his integrity, may de- 
ſpiſe popular accuſation or reproach. Thoſe 

cenſures and rumours which are conſtantly 
diſquieting the man of guilty conſcience, 
paſs by him unheeded. His witneſs is in 
heaven; and his record is on high. Inno- 
cence and uprightneſs form a tenfold ſhield, 
againſt which the darts of the world are 
aimed in vain, Of neither God as his 
Judge, nor of men as his companions, is 
ſuch a man afraid. With no unquiet nor 
terrifying ſlumbers will his couch be 
haunted. I oill both lay me down in Peace, 

and ſlecp; for the Lord maketh u me dwell i in 


Leb. 


LET thoſe conſiderations which have 
been now briefly ſuggeſted, contribute to 
render the character in the text, of a con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God and man, 
amiable and eſtimable in our eyes. If in its 
fulleſt extent we cannot atrain to it, let us 


„ Samuel, xii, 3. 
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at leaſt endeavour: to approach to it, and 
herein with the great Apoſtle exerciſe our- 
ſelves. We may reſt aſſured, that the more 
we partake of this character, the happier 
and more honourable ſhall our life be on 


earth, and the nearer ſhall it bring- us to 
Heaven. Conſcious of our innumerable 


frailties, let it be our daily prayer to God, 
that by his powerful ſpirit he would rectify 
what is corrupted in our nature; would 
guard us by his grace againſt the tempta- 
tions that ſurround us; Keep ws from the 


| path of the de W and rad # 1 in * way 
| everafling. 42 
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SERMON XIV. 
On the Aſcenſion of Chriſt. 


[Preached in the evening after the celebration of the 
' Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 


N p 
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Luxe, xxiv. 50, on. 


And he bd thein out as far as to Bethany; 
and he lift up his hands and bleſſed them: 
And it came to paſs while he bleſſed them, 


he was parted e them and carried * 
into Heaven. 


| Fr. ſacred Scriptures not only ſet before 
us a complete rule of life, but give weight 
and authority to the precepts they deliver, 
by the information they communicate of 
certain great and important facts, i in which 


„ all 
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SERM. all the human race have a deep concern, 
OS Of thoſe facts one of the moſt illuſtrious 


is the aſcenſion of our Saviour to Heaven, 


after having completed the work of our 
redemption. This is a ſubje& on which 
it is at all times pleaſing to a Chriſtian to 


meditate; but eſpecially after the cele- 


bration of that ſolemn ordinance in which 


we were this day engaged. We there re- 


newed the memorial of our Saviour ſuffer- 


ing and dying in the cauſe of mankind, 
Let us now take part in his ſucceeding 
triumphs. Let us with pleafure behold 


him riſing from the grave, as the conqueror 
of death and hell, and aſcending into 
heaven, there to reign in glory, and to 
act as the protector and guardian of his 


people, to the end of time. It will be 
proper to begin with taking a particular 
view of all the circumſtances that attend- 

ed this memorable event in the hiſtory _ 


of our Saviour's life; as they are related 
in the text, compared with the accounts 
of other Evangeliſts. The circumſtances 
will all be found to be both beautiful 
and 


On the 2 on of Chriſt. 


and ſublime in themſelves, and inſtruQtive 
to Us, 


Wr are informed,“ that it was not until 


forty days after his reſurrection from the 


grave, that this event took place. During 


this ſpace he had ſhown himſelf alive after 


his paſſion, by many infallible proofs, being 


often ſeen by his diſciples, and converſing Z 
with them of things pertaining to the king- 
dom of” God. All being now concluded 


which he had to do on earth; the guilt of 
- mankind having been expiated by his death, 
and his Apoſtles fully inſtructed in the 
part they were henceforth to act, and the 


character they were to aſſume; one day, we 
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are told, he led them out of the city as far as 


to Bethany. —With the utmoſt propriety _ 


was this place ſelected for the ſcene of his 


aſcenſion, Near Bethany was the Mount 


of Olives, to which our Lord was wont ſo .- 


often to retire for the exerciſe of private 
devotion ; and there alſo was the unden 


. 405 1. 3. 


of 


1 
S8 ERM. of Gethſemane, where his ſufferings com- 
—— menced with that agony in which his /oul 


his friends; like a dying parent giving his 
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ae exceeding forrowful even unto death. 
At the ſpot where his generous ſufferings 
on our account began, there alſo was his 
glory to commence ; and thoſe fields which 
ſo long had been his favourite retreat, and 
ſo often had been conſecrated by him to 
meditation and prayer, were now to be 


dignified with his laſt and parting ſteps 


towards heaven; a ſort of ſymbol, of devo- 


tion and virtuous ſufferings being ſteps that 
prepare for aſcent to heaven. 


There, we 
are told, He liſt up his hands, and bleſſed 
his diſciples; and while he bleſſed them, 
he was parted from them. How beautiful 
is this attitude of our departing Lord! How 


well did ſuch a concluſion ſuit the reſt 


of his life! Having loved his own which 
were in the, world, he loved them to the end. 
While he lived, he went about doing good: 
He died, praying for his enemies; and 


when he aſcended into heaven, it was in 


the act of lifting up his hands and bleſſing 


laſt 
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laſt benediction to his children and family. 8 ERM. 
A worthy pattern is here ſet before us, of Ed... 
the manner in which every good man 
ſhould wiſh to ſpend his laſt moments, in 

acts of devotion to God, and expreſſions 

of kindneſs and affection to his friends. 
While our Saviour was thus employed, he 
was parted from his diſciples; a cloud, it is 
ſaid, received him out of their fight*, and be 

was carried up into heaven, Here were no 
whirlwinds, no thunders, no chariots of 
fire. . Supernatural appearances of old, had 
been accompanied with majeſty of a terrible, 
kind, The law was given in the midſt. 
of lightnings and thunders. Elijah was 
caught up into heaven in a fiery chariot, 
But the Saviour of the world was gently 
received up in a cloud; with that ſort of meek = 
and calm magnificence, which beſpeaks the _ 
peaceful geniusof the Goſpel and its Author. 
Angels likewiſe aſſiſted at this ſo- 
lemnity, as in every diſpenſation friendly 
to mankind theſe benevolent ſpirits are re- 
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oh, M. preſented as taking part. At the creation 
— of the world, the morning ſtars, it is ſaid, 
Jang * and all the ſons of God ſhouted 
fer joy*. At the birth of our Lord, we 
hear of their ſongs of praiſe andy; we 
find them preſent at his reſurrection from 
the dead; and now again at his aſcenſion 
into heaven. While his diſciples looked fled- 
faſily towards heaven, as he went up, behold, 
two men flood by them in white apparel; 
which alſo ſaid, Ye men of Galilee, why ſtand 
. ye gazing up into heaven? This ſame Feſus 
which is taken up from you into heaven, 
Hall fo come in like manner as Je have een 
him go into e f. 


\Sucn were the circumſtances which 
accompanied that great and ſignal event 
of Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven; all of 

them very ſolemn and ſtriking, and calcu- 
lated to leave a deep impreſſion on the 
minds of his diſciples ——Let us now pro- 
ceed to conſider the ends and purpoſes of 


9 Job, xxxviii. 7. + Acts, i. 10, 11. 
our 
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our Saviour's aſcenſion, as far as they are SE RM. 


revealed and made known to us; and, to- 
gether with them, the effects which ought 


thereby to be produced on our minds. 


In the firſt place, by our Saviour's aſcen- 
ſion into heaven, it was made to appear 
that the great deſign for which he de- 
ſcended to the earth was completely ful- 
filled. A ſolemn atteſtation was thus given 
by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that 
great ſacrifice which he offered by his 


death for the ſins of the world: It was de- 
clared that, in conſideration of the high 


-merits and generous ſufferings of the Son 
of God, pardon and grace were to be 
extended to the fallen race of men. There- 


fore, God raiſed him up from the dead, and 


gave him glory, that ou faith and hope _ 
| fand i in God. 


Hence, the aſcenſion of our r Lord l is to be 
conſidered as a diſplay from heaven of the 


olive branch to mankind. It is a moſt au- 
giuſt ratification of that covenant of grace, 


on which are founded all our hopes of 
| acceptance 
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taken, 
into heaven, and fat down, at the right 
hand of God, the terrors of the law. were 
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acceptance with God. We lay under the 
ſentence of condemnation as an offending 
guilty race, till Chriſt undertook our cauſe, 


and by his reſurrection and aſcenſion proved 
that he ſucceeded in what he had under- 


As ſoon as he was received up 


withdrawn. Antient prophecies were 


fulfilled, which repreſented the coming of 
the Meſſiah as the renovation of the world, 


as the æra of declared grace and peace to 


mankind. The aſcenſion of Chriſt was the 


ſignal of his triumph over all the powers 
of darkneſs. Long they had meditated 
our ruin, and maintained the. reign of 
idolatry among the nations. But the pe- 


riod was now come when their power was 


to be overthrown. When Chriſt, as it 
was predicted of old by the inſpired 


Pſalmiſt, aſcended up on high, be led cap- 


tivity captive, and gave gifts. uno men. 5 
then un Pr IMs omg; Kamen, 


* * ii. 1 * | 
He 
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He 4 eftroyed him that had the power- of SERM. 


death, that is the devil *; and the gifts 
which, as tokens of victory, be beſtowed 
among his followers, were no leſs. than 
peace, pardon, and eternal life. While 
our Lord's aſcenſion thus ſerves to eſtabliſh 
our faith i in he 1 | a, ed eee 


* 


Ar "ed in che next diane, to be POLES 


by us, with reſpe& to Chriſt himſelf, as 


a merited reſtoration to his original felicity. 


As the Son of God, all glory belonged to 


him for ever. The divine nature could 
neither ſuffer any real depreſſion, nor te- 
ceive any additional advancement. But 


it Was as a man, that he appeared and acted 
What 
he had done in that chatacter, entitled him, 


on earth; that he ſuffered and died. 
as a man, to the higheſt rewards. - Ac- 
cordingly it is in this view of merited re- 
compence, that his aſcenſion and exaltation 
at the right hand of God, is always ſet 
forth in Scripture. 


Y E 2, ii. 14. 


form 


Becauſe be made him- 
Je if f 0. 8 and took pew. pit foe | 
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| 8 form of a ſervant; and being found in faſhion 
2 . à a man, he humbled himſelf, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
croſt; \ therefore God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every 
name; that at the name of Feſus every knee 

© fhould bow—and every tongue ' confeſs that 
FJeſus Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of God © 
'the Father *.—In this conſtitution of Pro- 
-vidence, an illuſtrious teſtimony was de- 
ſigned to be given of God's regard and 
love to eminent righteouſneſs. We /ce Feſus, 
as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, for the /u Hering of 
- death crowned with glory and honour f. 
Me ſee ſignal pre- emĩinence made the re- 
ward of ſignal condeſcenſion for the ſake 
of mankind; and ſelf-abaſement and hu- 
miliation made the road to glory. We 
are taught, in this great inſtance, that God 
never deſerts the cauſe that is his own, nor 
leaves worth and piety to be finally op- 
preſſed; though for a while he may allow 
trials and hardſhips to be undergone by the 
beſt men. No perſon could appear more 


Philipp. it. 7, &c, + Hob. l. 9. 
| | neglected 
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neglected and körtäken by God, than our SER "+ 


Saviour was, for a ſeaſon, when in the 
hands of his foes. 


accompliſhed, God came forth in ſupport 
of righteouſneſs and truth, and by the 


Important purpoſes. of 
Providence were, during that ſeaſon, carried 
on ; but as ſoon as thoſe, purpoſes were 
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high honours beſtowed on Chriſt, eſtabliſhed ; 


his eternal triumph over all his 5 

While we thus view our Saviour's aſ- 
cenſion as a glorification juſtly merited on 
his own account, we cannot but on our 
part highly rejoice in it from a ſenſe of 
the obligations we lie under to him. De- 
void of every juſt and honourable ſenti- 
ment muſt be be, who partakes not with 
cordial ſatisfaction in the ſucceſs and 


triumph of a generous benefactor, ho, 


for his ſake, had expoſed himſelf to much 


diſtreſs and danger.—la that holy Sacrament 
which we this day celebrated, we beheld our 
bleſſed Saviour deſpiſed and rejected of 


men; we ſaw bim treated as the vileſt of 


malefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha 


with ſcorn and contempt, and there under- 
....- 1 


going 1 


” 
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8 — going all that the cruelty of his enemies could 
— contrive to inflict. All this we beheld him 


| patiently and cheerfully enduring forour ſake, | 
in order to accompliſh our redemption. 

Now, when at his next appearance we be- | 
bold ſuch a glorious revolution; when we 
behold him riſing from the dead, aſcending 


into the higheſt heavens, ſitting down there 
at the right hand of God, and all things 
in heayen and earth made to bow before 
him, ſhall not we, my brethren, with 


thankful and devout hearts, partake joyfully 


in his exaltation and felicity? 
0 divine Benefactor! O illuſtrious Re- 
ſtorer of the loſt hopes and happineſs of 


Thou, 


mankind! Thou art moſt worthy to be 
thus raiſed above all beings. Our ſorrows 

once were thine. For our  tranſgreſſi ons 
thou wert bruiſed; and for our iniquitice, 
wounded, Now, in thy joy we rejoice; 


and in thine honours we triumph. We 5 
with lifted hands will ever bleſs thee. Proſ- 


trate at thy feet, we will join with all the 


| heavenly hoſts in celebrating thy praiſes ; 


in aſeribing to Him that loved us, and 
"Ee OG how: _ 


Oi the Alcon of Obrif: e 


wiſhed us from our ſins in his own- blood, all SERM. 


rs and glory, and dominion for nent; — 


'In the third place, Chriſt banded int LS 1 
heaven that he might act there, in the 1 
preſence of God, as our High Prieſt and 
Interceſſor. This office which he per- 
forme, was pre · ſignified under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, by the high prieſt entering 
once every year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, into the holieſt place in the temple, 
and there ſprinkling the blood of the ſa- 
crifice before the merey- ſeat · But Chriſt 
being come, an High Prieſt of good things 
lo come; by a greater and more perfe#. ta- 
Bernacle not made with. hands, neither. by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he, entered in once into the holy 2 
having obtained eternal ' redemption for us; 85 
it not entered into the holy places made wi „ 
Hands, which are the figuret of the true; but | 
into heaven itſelf, now to appear in the pre- 
| fence of Gd for us. —There, we are told, he 
ever liveth to make interceſſion for binn 
people *.—By his appearing in the human il 
| * Heb. ix, 11, 12: 24. Heb. vii. 25. 4 
t Ya 5 nature, 
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sERM. nature, while he is acting as interceſſor 
for mankind, an everlaſting memorial is 


preſented to the Almighty of the Re- 
deemer's love to men. That ſacrifice which 
was offered on Mount Calvary, ſtill con- 
tinues to aſcend before the throne; and 
that blood which was ſhed on the croſs, | 
Hows for ever in the ſight of God. IE 


— the nature of this inter⸗ | 


5 3 which our Saviour is repreſented 


238 making in heaven, and his continuing to 

appear in the human nature for that purpoſe, 
IJ am aware that difficulties and objections 
may be raiſed by ſome. I readily admit, that 


the whole doctrine revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture relating to the incarnation of Chriſt, 


the atonement made by his death, and the 
nature of his interceſſion for us in heaven, 
is of a myſterious kind. It is what we 

donn comprehend in a very imperfect man- 
ner; and when we attempt too particularly 
to explain or diſcuſs any of theſe doctrines, 
we are apt 7 durden counſel by words 
avithout og *. Let us not et 


| * ** mei. 2. TAS, 
F 8 | imagine 
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imagine chat the myſterious nature of thoſe SERM. | 
doctrines furniſhes any juſt objection againſt 


the truth of the chriſtian revelation, It 
muſt be conſidered, that this revelation pro- 


feſſes to give us ſuch a diſcovery of the 


ſpiritual inviſible world, and of the admi- 


niſtration of the divine government, as was 
proper to be at preſent communicated to us. 
In ſuch a revelation of things inviſible anỹd 


divine, and which ftretch far beyond the 


reach of human knowledge or capacity, 


it was naturally to be expected that matters 


would occur which ſhould be myſterious, 


and incomprehenſible by us. Indeed, it 


would have been ftrange and incredible if 
it had been otherwiſe; if nothing had ap- 
peared on ſuch ſubjects, but what was level | 
to our apprehenſion, —In the preſent ma- 
terial ſyſtem, in midſt of which we live, 
and where the objects that ſurround us are 
continually expoſed to the examination of 
our ſenſes, how many things occur that are 
myſterious and unaccountable ? The philo- 


bo ſopher, age after age, has continued his 


; reſearches into matter. After all his re- 


. $ anden 
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8 - i M. ſearches, will he, at this day, refuſe to a6. 
won knowledge, that, in material ſubſtances, qua- 
lities have been diſcovered, powers and 
properties have been found, which it is 
beyond his power to reconcile to the com- 
monly received laws and operations of mat- 
ter, and which he cannot bring within the 
compaſs of any eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and 
theory? Shall this philoſopher then, who 
finds himſelf fo often baffled in his en- 
quiries, by meeting with wonders in matter 
which he cannot explain, preſume to reject 
na religious ſyſtem, merely becauſe in treating 
of an inviſible world, and the admini- 
ſtration of government there carried on 
by the Father of Spirits, particulars occur 
which appear incomprehenſible to him? 
My brethren, let us be a little more humble 
and ſober in our attempts to philoſophiſe. 
Let us be thankful, that having received a 
revelation, which, upon rational grounds, 
ſtands well atteſted and confirmed, the 
myſterious doarines. which occur in it are 
all of them ſuch as to be perfectly recon- 
cilable with : podlingſs and virtue; . nay, 
| ie 67; fuch 
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by 


ſuch as have a direct tendency to promote $ 4 M. 
the moral influence of virtue on the lives . 
of men; and to bring powerful conſolation 


| to them Wu _ troubles, 


' & 


Tu Is is by xetifiified l in that 
doctrine of which we are now treating, of 
the office performed by our Lord upon his 
aſcenſion into heaven. A- mediator and 
interceſſor with God, is what moſt nations 
and religions have anxiouſly ſought to ob- 
tain. It has been at all times the favourite 
wiſh and hope of men; and from their 
earneſtneſs to have this wiſh gratified, they 
contrived ſome. form or other of mediation 
and interceſſion, on which they reſted; ſome 
favourite hero, or faint, or tutelary ſubor- 
dinate god, through whoſe intervention 
they ſought to obtain favour from the Su- 
preme Governour of the univerſe. This 
is an idea which we find prevailing under 
moſt of the modes of Pagan worſhip. Men 
were generally ſenſible that they were 
guilty of offences againſt the Deity; that : 
their own ſervices were inſufficient to ap- 


T 4 | F. 4 
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8E BM. peaſe him; and that therefore they had no 
2 title to ed his favour, unleſs ſome me- 
5 diator of high merit was to eſpouſe their 
intereſt and plead their cauſe. This re- 
lief, which the bewildered nations ſought 
after in vain, is fully afforded us by the 
goſpel of Chriſt. A real mediator is there 
revealed, inveſted with ſuch characters as 
give encouragement and ſatisfaction to 
every pious worſhipper. The divine nature 
of which he is poſſeſſed, gives infinite merit 
and efficacy to every cauſe which he under- 
takes; and his poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, 
the human nature, gives us the juſteſt 
ground to truſt, that with compaſſion and 
tenderneſs he eee the cauſe of man- 
kind. 
The 5 therefore of Chrift' 8 aQtig _ 
as our Interceſſor in heaven, is in the 
| higheſt degree favourable to religion and 
virtue. It is ſo far from being a doctrine 
rlepugnant to the reaſon or to the natural 
ddeas and notions of mankind, that it ac- 
cords, as has been obſerved, in the general 
N View of it, with what has ever been their 
| = walls +, 
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| with and their hope; and the nao 
diſeovery of the true Mediator, while it 
baniſhes all the ſuperſtition and idolatry 


which heathen ignorance had attached to 


* mediatory worſhip, fulfils to Chriſtians 
every purpoſe both of encouragement aud 
conſolation. It encourages the humble vir- 


tuous man, who might be apt to look up 


with diſtruſt to the awful Majeſty of 
Heaven. It brings conſolation to the pe- 


nitent returning ſinner, from the belief that, 


unworthy as he is in himſelf, Chriſt the ST 


Saviour is worthy, by his powerful inter- 
ceſſion, to procure his ſal vation. What 
plan of religion could have been given more 


ſuited than this to the circumſtances of 


man, in his preſent ſtate of weakneſs and 


infirmity ? What more animating to every 


ſincere worſhipper?— Let us ſtudy to do 


our beſt; and if our endeavours be faithful, 


and our hearts be upright, we have an 
advocate with the Father in heaven, on 


whoſe interceſſion we can rely; One 4awho - 


is able to. ſave to the uttermoſs, all who come 


unto God through him. We have not an 


bigh pricf which cannot be touched with the 


5 „ feeling 
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SER W. Feeling of our 'infirmities; but who was 
. Ii in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without fin. Let ut therefore come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that we ma y obtain 
mercy, and n grace to Fax in lime A 


need. 


III the laſt place, our Saviour Gene 
into heaven in order to exerciſe there the. 
office of our King, as well as of our High 
Prieſt and Interceſſor. His aſcenſion was 
'. a ſolemn inveſtiture in that royal authority 
with which he was to act as Head of the 
- Gharch, till the end of time. All power 
in heaven and earth was committed to 
him. In token of his being the Sovereign 
of both worlds, in triumph he roſe from 
his earthly grave, and in triumph aſcended 
into heaven. Therefore let all the houſe o, 
fael know aſſurcdly, that God hath made 
£2 him both Lord and Chriſt T. I have ſet my 
leing upon my holy hill of Zion. I will give 
him the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
utter moſſ farts of the earth for his Polſelſion T.. 
eb. vii. 25. Vir. 15, 16. + Ads, ii, 36. 
c oe 6. 8. c 3 
„ | _= . This 


 _ and ſubmiſſion, 


is aſcenſion clothes him. 
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This view of our Lord? 
exaltation obviouſly commands, from all 
_ Chriſtians, the moſt profound reverence 
No longer let the humble 
appearance he made on earth, vilify him to 
our apprehenſion. Never let the conſider- 
ation of his grace and goodneſs as our In- 
terceſſor in heaven, be ſeparated from the 
thoughts of that awful majeſty with which 
With impunity 


none can offend him. If all'the heavenly 


hoſts adore him, if the whole univerſe obey 
bim, what muſt be the fate of thoſe, who, | 


being of all creatures the moſt highly in- 
debted to his goodneſs, revolt againſt his 
government, and Oe” Ne pu to bis 
laws? WAY | nn pray 


But while with awe and reverence the | 
aſcenſion and regal character of our Saviour 
is fitted to inſpire us, it communicates alſo 


the higheſt ſatisfaction and comfort to our 


hearts. Let the children of Zion be joyful 
in their * *, They have a Sovereign to 


£ * Pſalm cxlix, 2. 


1 
whoſe 
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SERM. whoſe. protection they can, with firm truſt, 


4 commit all their intereſts in life and death. : 


There is no temptation, under which his 


grace cannot be. ſufficient for them; no diſ- 
treſs, from which it is not in his power to 


deliver them; no darkneſs, but he can en- 
lighten by a ray ſent down from his eternal 
throne. Lo] I am with you always, even 


_ tothe endof the world*, From that eminence 


of celeſtial glory in which he reſides, he 
beholds and remarks whatever. is carried 


on throughout all his dominions, No ſecret 


. conſpiracy can- eſcape. his view; no fraud 
of wicked men or evil ſpirits can baffle his 


deſigns. The heathen may rage, and the 
feople imagine a vain thing. Kings of the 


carth ma y /et themſelves, and the rulers take 
counſel, together againſt the Lord and his 
anointed, But he that ſitteth in the heavens 


Hall lang b; the. Lord ſhall have them in 


deriſion. As bis watchful eye is ever open 
to obſerve, ſo his almighty arm is ever 


e to guard, his ehurch ad people, 


. Matth, xxviii. 20, 


The 
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he ſame characters of wiſdom and. SERM. 


power, of juſtice and mercy, which. we — 


aſcribe to the providence and dominion of 
| God the Father, belong, in their fulleſt 


extent, to the kingdom arid government of 
Chriſt the Son of God. This peculiar ſatiſ- 


faction his government affords us, that in 


the midſt of ſovereign authority, we know 


that he ſtill retains the ſame mild and com- 


paſſionate ſpirit which he ſhowed as our 
High Prieſt. THe meaneſt of his ſubjects 
is not overlooked by him. The inhabitant 
of the moſt obſcure cottage, equally as the 


poſſeſſor of the moſt ſplendid palace, dwells 
under his protection. He liſtens to the 
prayer of the poor, and deſpiſes not the 
ſervices they yield him. The widowo's 


mite is in his fight an acceptable offering; i; 


and even a cuþ of cold water given to 4 


diſciple in his name, paſſes not without its 
reward, — Hence the characters of his 
regal adminiſtration cannot be better de- 
ſcribed than in the beautiful language of 
the prophetical Pfalmiſt : He /hall judge the 


people with righteogfught and the poor with 


3 
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' SERM. judgment. The righteous ſhall flouriſh in 


XIV. 
——— 


On the Accenſi on of Chriſt; 


his days. He foal fave the children of the 
needy, and break in preces the oppreſſor. He 


hall deliver the needy when be crieth; the 


poor alſo, and him that hath no helper. _ His 
name ſhall endure'for ever. Ut ſhall be con- 
tinued as long as the ſun. Men ſhall te 


|  \ "bleſſed in bim; and all nations IVE call him : | 


W 1 


WS 1 now 8 Cre! ame con- 


1 the aſcenſion of Chriſt, and the 


| important purpoſes which were anſwered 


by it. In going along, I have pointed out 


ſome of the chief effects which ought to 
he produced on us by this object of our 
faith. Much more might be ſaid on this 
2 did the bounds of a diſcourſe permit 

One improvement of the ſubje& 
which the ſacred writers often point out, 
muſt not be forgotten. J ye be riſen with 


_ Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things. which are above, 


where Chriſt ſitteth on the right hand of God. 


Set your Hain! on things n and not. 


* Palm bal. * Wy 
on 


| 1 {if 
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on \ things on the earth x. A certain con- 8 — 1 
formity with Chriſt, their great leader, in al! | 

the circumſtances of his hiſtory, is in Serip- 

ture exacted from Chriſtians. As they e 
/ muſt die with. him to ſin, they muſt riſe „ 
with him unto newneſs of life; and with him | 
L aſcend io heart to heaven, and dwell in 
their affections where he is. The elevated | 
hopes which Chriſt, by his refarnatiion;and 5 
aſcenſion, has ſet before us, ought to inſpire | 
Chriſtians with ſuitable elevation of ſenti- 19 U 
ment above this preſent world. — As Chriſt 

| 


is in you the hope of glory, let every one who 5 - al 
bath this hope in bim, 'purify himſelf as Lo 
_ Chriſt is pure f. Let not the corrupt plea= li 
ſures of this world debaſe you. Let not l 
its terrors deject you. But in your whole 
conduct, let that dignity and equanimity | 
appear, which belongs to thoſe who. have 
| ſuch high connections. Chriſt, as your 
| forerunner, hath entered into the higheſt 
15 heavens; Him, it is your part to follow, 
| | in the paths of picty and virtue. In thoſe } 
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SERM. paths proceed with perſeverance and con- 

— ſtancy, animated by thoſe words of your 
departing Redeemer, which ought ever to 
dwell in your remembrance: Go to my 

| brethren, and ſay to theni, I aſcend unto my 
Father and your Father; to my God and 
your God. In my Father's houſe are many 

| manſions. I go to prepare a place for you. 

T will come again and receive you to myſelf, 
ur where Z am, there ye may be a 0 7. 


» Johns XX. 17. xiv. 2, 3. 
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SERMON xv. 


On a peaceable Diſpoſition, 


Romans, xii. 18, 


if it ady poſſible, as much as licth in you, © 
ve peaceably with all RED 


XV. 


T. cannot but occur to every one who SERM.. 
has read the New Teſtament, even in 


a curſory manner, that there is nothing | 

4 warmly and more frequently. incul- 
cated in it, than peace and love, union and 
4. underſtanding among men. Were a 

perſon to form to himſelf an idea of the 

Kate of the chriſtian world, merely from 
reading our ſacred books, and thence i- 
ferring how they would live who believed 
Vor. V. e "hole © 


—_ | On a feaceable Dhein 2 


* I thoſe books to be divine, he would draw, 
ww In his fancy, the faireſt picture of a happy 
ſociety: he would expect to meet with 
nothing but concord, harmony, and order ; 

and to find the voice of clamour and con- 
tention for ever filent. But were ſuch a 
perſon, fond to be himſelf a witneſs and a 
partaker of ſuch a bliſsful ſtate, to- come 
amongſt us from afar, how miſerably, 

alas! would he be diſappointed, when in 

| the actual conduct of Chriſtians he diſco- 
vered ſo little correſpondence with the mild 
and peaceful genius of their profeſſed re- 
ligion; when he ſaw the fierce ſpirit of 
contention often raging unreſtrained -in 
publick; and in private, the intercourſe of 

men embittered; and ſociety diſordered and 
convulſed with quarrels about trifles! Too 

- juſtly might he carry away with him this 
opprobrious report, that ſurely thoſe Chriſ- 

tians have no belief in that religion they 
profeſs to hold ſacred, ſeeing their practice 

ſo openly contradicts it. 

In order to prevent, as much as we can, 
this reproach from attaching to us, let us 
. | e e ee 
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now ſet ourſelves to conſider ſeriouſly the 6 Fu. 


importance and the advantages of living 9 2 — a 


peaceably with all men. This duty may 
be thought by ſome to poſſeſs a low rank 


among the chriſtian virtues, and the phraſe 


a peaceable man to expreſs no more than a 


very inferiour character. I admit that gen- 
tleneſs, candour, ſenſibility, and friendſhip ®*, 
expreſs a higher degree of refinement and 


improvement in the diſpoſition ; and that 
a good Chriſtian ought to be diſtinguiſhed 


| by active benevolence, and zeal for reme- 
dying the miſeries and promoting” the fe- 


 licity of others. But let it be remembered, 


that the love of peace is the foundation 
of all thoſe virtues. It is the. firſt article 
in the great chriſtian doctrine of charity; 
and its obligation 1 is ſtrict, in proportion as 
its importance is obvious. Bleſed are the . 


peace-makers ; for they ſhall be called the 


children of God f. —!I ſhall firſt ſhow what 
is a in the 2 8 of living peaceably : 


vide Diſcourſes on theſe virtues in the preceding 


Volumes. 


Matth. v. 9 


Z 2 1 b 
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with all men; and next, what arguments 
recommend our obedience to this precept. 


I. Trx1s precept implies, in the firſt place, 
a ſacred regard to the rules of juſtice, in 
rendering to every man what is his due. 
Without this firſt principle, there can be 
no friendly commerce among mankind. 
Juſtice is the baſis on which all ſociety 
reſts. Throw down its obligation, and at 
that inſtant you baniſh peace from the 
earth; you let rapine looſe, and involve 
all the tribes of men in perpetual hoſtility 
and war. To live peaceably, therefore, 
requires, as its firſt condition, that we con- 
tent ourſelves with what is our own, and 
never ſeek to encroach on the juſt rights 
of our neighbour; that in our dealings, 
we take no unfair advantage; but con- 
ſcientiouſly adhere to the great rule of 
doing to others, according as we wiſh they 
ſhould do to us. It ſuppoles that we never 
Eknowingly abet a wrong caule, nor eſpouſe 
an unjuſt ſide, but always give our coun- 
tenance to what is fair and equal. We 
N are 


— 
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- are never to diſturb any man in the en- 


joyment of his lawful pleaſure; nor to 


| hinder him from advancing his lawful pro- 


fit. But under a ſenſe of our natural 
equality, and of that mutual relation which 
connects us together as men, we are to 


carry on our private intereſt in conſiſtency. 
With what is requiſite for general order and 
good. Render tribute to whom tribute is 
due; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 

| honour. Covet not what is thy brother's. 
Orbe no man any thing, but to love one 


another, 


In the ſecond place, the duty of living 


peaceably, not only prohibits all acts of 
open injuſtice, but requires us carefully to 
avoid giving unneceſſary provocation or 
offence to others. When we conſider from 
what ſmall beginnings diſcord often ariſes, 


and to what aſtoniſhing heights from ſuch 
beginnings it will grow, we will ſee much 


—— 


cauſe to watch with care over our words 


and actions, in our intercourſe with the 


world. It ought to be an object of atten- 


„ tion 
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SERM, tion ſo to behave as never needleſsly tq 
w—— exaſperate the paſſions of others. In par- 


ticular, we are to guard againſt all i improper 
liberties of ſpeech, and contumelious re- 
flections on perſons and characters. 
The man of peace is mild in his demeanour, 


and inoffenſive in his diſcourſe. He ap- 
pears to deſpiſe no man. He is not fond 
of contradicting and oppoſing, and is always 


averſe to cenſure and to blame. He never 


| erects himſelf into the character of a dic- 


tator. in ſociety. He never officiouſly ſeeks 
to intermeddle in the affairs of others, nor 


to pry into their ſecrets; and avoids every 


occaſion of diſturbing the good will which 
men appear to bear to one another. 


Oppoſite to this, ſtands the character of the 


man of unpeaceable and quarrelſome ſpirit; * 


who, himſelf eaſily proyoked by every. 


trifle, is continually offending and pro- 
yoking others by the harſhneſs of his be- 
baviour. He is loud in his cenſures, po- 
ſitive in his opinions, and impatient of all 
contradiction. He is a buſy body in other 


men 's matters; deſcants on their characters, | 


5 enquires 


—_ 
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what motives he pleaſes to their actions. 


Into the violence of party-ſpirit he never 
fails to enter deeply; and confidently aſ- 


cribes the worſt principles to all who differ 


from him in opinion. Such perſons are 


he pets of ſociety, and the troublers of all 
good order in human life. Let every man 
A udy to be quiet, ſays the Apoſtle, and to do 


his own buſi neſs. Who art. thou that judgeſt 


another man's ſervant? To his own 2 


He Kandetbe or falleth ” 


Ix the third. place, the 1 of peace 


requires, that on ſome occaſions we ſeruple 
not to give up our own opinion, or even 


to depart from our ſtrict right, for the ſake of 
peace.— At the ſame time, for preventing 


miſtakes on this ſubject, it is proper to 
obſerve, that a tame ſubmiſſion to violence 
and wrongs, is not required by religion. 
We are not to imagine that the love of 


9 1 Thefl. iv. 11. Rom, xiv, 4. 


24 peace 
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enquires into their conduct, and on the = 

authority of his own ſuſpicions, afhgns 
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 SERM. peace is only another name for cowardice; 
: —— or that it ſuppreſſes every proper exertion 


of a manly ſpirit. The expreſſions em- 


5 ployed in the text, / it be pofſible, as much 


as lietb in you, plainly inſinuate, that there 


are caſes in which it may not be in our 
power to live peaceably with all men, 


Every man is allowed to feel what is due 


to himſelf and his own character, and is 


entitled to ſupport properly his own rights. 
In many caſes the welfare of ſociety re- 
quires that the attacks of the violent be 
checked and reſiſted. What belongs to a 


good and a wiſe man is, to look forward 


coolly to the effects that are likely to follow 


the rigorous proſecution of any private 
rights of his own. If theſe appear to be 
pregnant with miſchiefs to the ſociety with 
which he is connected, in a much greater 
proportion than any advantage they can 


bring to himſelf, it then becomes his duty 
rather quietly to ſuffer wrong, than to 
. kindle the flames of laſting diſcord. But 


how many are there, who, having once 


; begun a claim, eſpouſed a ide, c or engaged 


in. 
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in a controverſy, are determined to purſue 
it to the laſt, let the conſequences be what 
they will? Falſe notions of honour are 
brought in to juſtify their paſſions. Pride 
will not allow them to yield, or to make 
the leaſt conceſſion, when the true point 


of honour would have led to generous ac- 


knowledgments and condeſcention. They 
never make the firſt advances to returning 
reconciliation and peace. They are haughty 
in their claims, and require great ſubmiſſion 
before they can be appeaſed. 


upon men and manners in a milder and 


ſoſter light. He views them with a philo- 
ſophick, or rather a chriſtian eye. Con- 
ſcious that he himſelf has been often in 
the wrong; ſenſible that offence is fre- 


The 
lover of peace, on the other hand, looks 
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quently thought to be given, where no 


injury was intended; knowing that all men 
are liable to be miſled by falſe reports into 


unjuſt ſuſpicions of their neighbours ; he 
can paſs over many things without diſturb- 
ance or emotion, which, in more com- 


buſtible tempers, would kindle a flame. 
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SERM. In all publick matters in which he. is en- 
—— gaged, he will not be pertinaciouſly adheſive 


to every meaſure which he has once pro- 
poſed, as if bis honour were neceſſarily 


engaged to carry it through, If he ſee 


the paſſions of men beginning to riſe and 


' ſwell, he will endeavour to allay the grow- 


' 


ing ſtorm. He will give up his favourite 


' ſchemes, he will yield to an opponent, 
rather than become the cauſe of violent 
embroilments; and, next to religion and 
a good conſcience, the cauſe of peace and 


union will be to him moſt ſacred and dear, 


IN the fourth place, our ſtudy of peace, 
in order to be effectual, muſt be of an ex- 


tenſive nature. It muſt not be limited to 


thoſe with whom by intereſt, by good 
opinion, or by equality of ſtation, we. are 
connected. Live peaceably with all men, 
ſays the Apoſtle. No man is to be con- 


temned becauſe he is mean, or to be treated 
with incivility becauſe he is one in whom 


we have no concern. Even to thoſe whom 
we account bad men, the obligation of liv- 
| ing 
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ing. at peace extends, 
ſiſtent with that juſt indignation which we 
ought to bear againſt their crimes. Without 
entering into any cloſe connection with 
them, without admitting them to be our 
friends and companions, it is certainly poſ- 
ſible to live amongſt them in a peaceable 


manner. Human ſociety is at preſent com- 
poſed of a confuſed mixture of good and 
evil men; and from our imperfect know- 


ledge of n it is often not eaſy to dil> 


tinguiſh the one claſs of men from the other. 
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We are commonly prejudiced in favour | 


of thoſe who concur with us in our modes 
of thinking; and are prone to look with 
an evil eye on thoſe who differ from us 
But if all the 


in ſubjects of importance. 


ſuppoſed blemiſhes of thoſe with whom we 


differ in opinion; if the heretical doctrines 


which we aſcribe to them, or the bad prin- 
ciples with which we charge them, were 
ſulficient to Juſtify the breach of peace, 
very little harmonious correſpondence would 
remain among men. Appearances of re- 
Tigious zeal have been 't too often employed 
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to cover the pride and ill-nature of turbu- 
The man of peace will 
bear with many whoſe opinions or practices 


he diſlikes, without an open and violent. 


rupture. He will conſider it as his duty 


to gain upon them by mildneſs, and to 
reclaim them as far as he can from what 
is evil, by calm perſuaſion; rather than to 
attempt reforming them by acrimony and 
cenſure, Neither indeed 1s 1t every 
man's office to ſet up for a reformer of 
the world, Every man, it is true, is bound 
to promote reformation by his. perſonal 
example. But if he aſſume a ſuperiority 
to which he has no title; and with rude 
and indiſcreet zeal, adminiſter reproofs, and 


thruſt himſelf forward into the concerns 


of others, he is likely to do much more 


hurt than good; to break the peace of the 


world, without doing ſervice to the cauſe of | 


true religion. 
If it thus appears to be our duty to ex, 


tend our ſtudy of peace throughout the _ 
wide ſphere of all who are around us, it 
will naturally occur that there is a certain 


5 n 
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narrower ſphere within which this ſtudy s ERM. 
ought to be particularly cultivated; to- V's 


wards all thoſe, I mean, with whom Nature 
or Providence has joined us in cloſe union, 
whether by bonds of friendſhip, kindred, 


and relation, or by the nearer ties of do- 


meſtick and family connection. There, it 
moſt highly concerns every one to put in 
Practice all the parts of that peaceable and 
amicable behaviour which I before have 
deſeribed; to guard againſt every occaſion 


of provocation and offence; to overlook 


accidental ſtarts of ill- humour; to put the 
moſt favourable interpretation on words 
and actions. 
brought together, they muſt unavoidably 


rub, at times, the more on one another. 
The moſt delicate attentions are requiſite, 
of courle, for preventing tempers being 
ruffled, and peace being broken, by thoſe. 
ſlight failings from which none are exempt. 


It is within the circle of domeſtick life, that 
the character of the man of peace will be 
particularly diſtinguiſhed as amiable 5 and 


where he will moſt comfortably enjoy the | 


. fruits of his bappy diſpoſition. 
HAVING 


The cloſer that men are 
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On a peaceable Diſpefution. 
Havine now explained the precept ir 
the text, and ſhown what is included in 
living peaceably with all men, I come next to 
ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations for recommend- 
10g this peaceable diſpoſition. | 


LeT us Fglle in the firſt place, as * 
bond of union and peace, the natural re- | 
lation which ſubſiſts among us all as men; 
| ſprung from one father, connected by one 
common nature, and by fellowſhip in the 
ſame common neceſſities and wants; con- 
nected as Chriſtians cloſer ſtill, by acknow- 
ledgment of the ſame Lord, and partici= 
pation of the ſame divine hopes. Ought 
leſſer differences altogether to divide and 
eſtrange thoſe from one another, whom ſuch 
ancient and facred bonds unite? In all 
other caſes, the remembrance of kindred, 
or brotherhood, of a common parent, and 
common family, tends to ſoften the harſner 
feelings, and often has influence, when 
feuds ariſe, to melt and overcome the heart. 

Why ſhould not a remembrance of the 
fame kind, have ſome effect with reſpect 
to the great brotherhood of mankind? —— 


How 


Sd and ed. a< 
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How unnatural and ſhocking is it, if, on 
oecaſion of ſome angry expreſſion or trifling 
aflront, to which ſudden paſſion or miſ- 


taken report has given riſe, a man ſhall de- 


liberately go forth with the barbarous pur- 
poſe of plunging his ſword into his brother's 
breaſt? What a reproach to reaſon and hu- 


manity, that a ridiculous idea of honour, de- 


rived from times of Gothick groſſneſs and 
ignorance, ſhould ſtain the annals of modern 
life with ſo many tragical ſcenes of horror ! 


Let the ſentiment of our natural con- | 


nection with each other as men, diſpoſe 
us the more to peace, from a reflection on 
our common failings, and the mutual al- 
lowances which thoſe failings oblige us to 
make. A ſenſe of equity ſhould here ariſe, to 
prompt forbearance and forgiveneſs. Were 
there any man who could ſay that he had 


never, in the courſe of his life, ſuffered 


himſelf to be tranſported by paſſion, or 
given juſt ground of offence to any one, 
ſuch a man might have ſome plea for im- 
patience, when he received from others un- 


reaſonable treatment, But if no ſuch per- 


fecily 
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On @ peaceable Diſpofttion. | 
fectly unexceptionable characters are to be 
found, how unjuſt is it not to give to others 


thoſe allowances which we, in our turn, muſt 
claim from them ?—Ta our own failings 
we are always blind. Our pride and ſelf- 


conceit render us quarrelſome and conten- 


tious, by nouriſhing a weak and childiſh 


ſenſibility to every fancied point of our 


own honour or intereſt, while they ſhut up 
all regard to the honour or intereſt of our 


7 brethren. From the high region of ima- 


ginary ſelf- eſtimation, let us deſcend to 
our own juſt and proper level. Let us 


3 


calmly reflect on the place we hold in ſo- 
ciety, and on the Juſtice that is due to 
others. From ſuch refleQions we will learn 
to be more humble in our claims, and more 
moderate in our pretenſions; and many of 


the cauſes of animoſity and contention will 
| die a 


ter us 7 in the next place, how 


trifling and inconſiderable, for the moſt 


part, the cauſes are of contention and diſ- 


eord among men and how much they 
deſerve | 


Gn a peaceable Diſpoſition; 
deſerve to be overlooked by the wiſe and 
the good. When we view the eagerneſs 
with which conteſts are agitated in ſociety; 


and look to the bitterneſs and wrath they 
ſo oft occaſion, one would think that all 


were at ſtake, and that there could be no 


life, no happineſs on earth, unleſs to him 
who was victorious in the conteſt. And 


| yet, in how few inſtances has there been 


any juſt ground for this mighty ferment 
of ſpirits ?—You have been lighted, per- 

haps, by a ſuperiour; you have been un- 
gratefully treated by a friend; a rival has 
over- reached you by fraud; or overcome 
you by more powerful intereſt, Amidſt 
the buſtle of life, amidſt the interfering and 
eroſſing of various purſuits and intereſts, 


are not ſuch incidents to be expected: by 
every one? Ought you not to have been 


prepared for encountering them without 


paſſion or violence, as evils belonging to 
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the common lot of humanity? As light 


bodies are ſhaken and torn by every breath 
of wind, while thoſe that are ſolid reſiſt 


the blaſt; ſo it is only the little and mean 
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SE OM mind that loſes poſſeſſion of itſelf on every 
w—— trifling provocation; while a great and 


firm ſpirit keeps its place, and reſts on a 
baſis of its own, unſhaken by the common 


\ diſturbances of life. Of what ſmall mo- 
ment to your real happineſs, are many of 
thoſe injuries which draw forth your re- 
ſentment? They may affect in ſome de- 


gree your worldly intereſts; but can they 
affect your true honour: as a man? Can 


they deprive you of peace of conſcience, 
of the ſatisfaction of having acted a right 


part, of the pleaſing ſenfe of being efteemed 


by men, and the hope of being rewarded 


by God, for your generoſity and forgive- 


_ neſs? In the moments of eager contention, 


all is magnified and diſtorted in its appear- 
ance. A; falſe light is thrown on every 


object. Nothing appears to be what it 


really is. But let the hour of violence paſs 


cover; let the courſe: of time bring for- 
ward recollection and calmneſs, and you will 


wonder at your former violence. Objects 

which once were ſo formidable, will then 

R 8 A new ſcene has taken 
palace; 


n feaceable Diſpoſition. 35 
| place; and the grounds of former conten- SE RM. 
tion will ſeem as dreams of the night, which I. 
have paſſed away.—A then now the part ! WR 
of a man, by anticipating that period of -* ml 
coolneſs, which time will certainly bring. 
You will then ceaſe to break the peace of 
ſociety with your angry contentions. You 
will ſhow that magnanimity which belongs 
to thoſe who depend not for their hap- 
pineſs merely on the occurrences of the 
world. He that is flow to anger, is better 


than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his ſpirit, 
_ than he that taketh a city *, 


Jaw us now conſider the different con- 

8 Tanten of a contentious ſpirit, and of a 
peaceable diſpoſition, with reſpect to our 
happineſs and enjoyment. The founda- 
tion of happineſs muſt certainly be laid 
within our breaſts. If one be pained and 
uneaſy there, external circumſtances, how 
flouriſhing ſoever, avail him nothing : And 
what feelings are more FEY and painful 


bo Prov. l. "a * 
Aa z than 
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and unayoidable diſtreſſes of our preſent 


ſtate are, they are ſmall in compariſon of 


the evils which men bring upon them- 


ſelves, and bring upon one another, by 
variance and diſcord. I ſpeak not now of 


public calamities, of faction and ambition 


raging through the world, and hoſtile 


armies laying waſte the earth with deſola- 
tion and bloodſhed. Confining our views 
ſolely to private life, how miſerably is all 


its comfort and order deſtroyed by thoſe 
jealouſies, feuds, and animoſities, that ſo 


often break the peace of families, tear 
aſunder the bonds of friendſhip, and poiſon 
all that ſocial intercourſe which men were 


formed to (entertain with one another ? 


From a - ſmall chink, which ſome rude 
hand has gpened, the bitter waters of ſtrife 
eaſily flow. But of this we may be aſ⸗ 


ſured, that a full portion of their bitterneſs 
ſhall be taſted by him who has let them 


forth. Never was any man active in diſ- 


85 * others, who did not at the ſame 


time 


| On a peaceable Diſpoſition. 


time diſquiet himſelf. While the tempeſt 


which he has raiſed may be burſting on 


his neighbour, he will be obliged to feel 
the hurricane raging in his own breaſt : 


and from his reſtleſſneſs, impatience, and 
eagerneſs, joined with anxious trepidations 
and fears, will often ſuffer more than all 
that he can inflict on his adverſary. 


From ſuch painful ſenſations the man of 
peace is free. A mild, unruffled, ſelf- poſ- 


ſeſſing mind is a bleſſing more important 
to real felicity, than all that can be gained 

by the triumphant iſſue of ſome violent 
conteſt, Never was a truer axiom pro- 


' nounced by any mouth, than what was 


uttered by the wiſe man of old ; Better is 
@ dinner of” herbs where love is, than a 
 flalled ox and hatred therewith*. With a 
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ſcanty proviſion of the good things of this 


world, a wiſe man may be contented and 


happy; but without peace, all the luxuries 
of the rich loſe their reliſh. — While 


5 among the ſons of ſtrife all is tempeſtuous 


® Prov. xv. 17. 
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3 u. and loud; the ſmooth ſtream, the ſerene 
— Wan the mild zephyr, are the proper 


emblems of a gentle temper, and a peace- 
able life. Nor is this merely a poetical 


. alluſion. The ordinary language of diſ- 
courſe, where the terms are ſo often em- 


ployed of a ſtorm of paſſion, a calm mind, 


2 rough or a fiery temper, plainly ſhow 
khat all men are ſenſible of ſome analogy 
between a peaceable diſpoſition, and thoſe | 


ſcenes of external nature that are uni- 


verſally agreeable and pleaſant. The con- 


dition of thoſe who are living in unity 


with their brethren, is likened by the 


pſalmiſt David 40 the dew of Hermon; the 
aew that deſcended on the mountains of 


Zion, where the Lord commanded the ble 24 - 


ing, even life for evermore x. | 
While the man of this diſpoſition is 


happy within himſelf, let it not be for- 
Zotten, that he is at the ſame time gaining 
on all around him. From the quarrelſome 


and rude, all men naturally recoil; and, 


* Pſalm cxxxiii, 3. 


except 
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except when neceſſity obliges them, avoid 8 E RM. 
X 
their intercourſe. But the lover of peace 


conciliates general good-will; and is both 
reſpeted and beloved. Though no abſo- 
lute ſecurity can be deviſed againſt the 
malice and injuſtice of the world, yet, for 
the moſt part, it will be found that there is 


no more effectual guard againſt violence, 


no ſurer r6ad to a ſafe enjoyment of life, 
than an eſtabliſhed character for benignity 
and regard to peace. The man of this 
character, if unjuſtly. attacked, will have 
many to defend him and take his part. In 
his proſperity he will be unenvied, and his 
misfortunes will be alleviated by general 
ſympathy. | 


Lor us conſider, in the laſt place, how 
ſtrongly the precept in the text is enforced. 


by the moſt facred religious obligations. 
Tou all know what a high place charity, 


under all its forms of meekneſs, forbearance, 
and forgiveneſs, poſſeſſes in the Chriftian 


ſyſtem. To bring authorities in ſupport 
of this, were to recite a great part of the 
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On a peaceable Diſpoſition. 
New | Teſtament before you.—The God 
whom we worſhip, is known by the title 


af the God of Peace, That evil ſpirit who 


is oppoſite to him, is deſcribed with all 


the characters which expreſs malignityj; 


the enemy, the accuſer, the liar, the deflroyer. 
When Chriſt came into the world as our 


Saviour, he is ſtyled the Prince of Peace. 


The bleſſings which were proclaimed at 
his birth were, peace upon carth, and good= 
will towards men. The whole of his life 
was one continued exemplification of all 
the virtues that characterize the meek, the 


peaceable, and forgiving ſpirit. Never was 


any one's temper tried by ſo many and ſo 
great provocations; never did any one 
retain, under theſe provocations, ſuch a 
calm and unruffled tenour of mind; inſo— 
much that the Apoſtle Paul, on an occaſion 
of earneſt intreaty to the Corinthians, be- 


feeches them by the meckneſ5 and gentleneſs 


of Chriſt, as the moſt noted and well-known 
parts of his character . What can be ſaid 


? 2 Corinth, x. 1. 


bicher 
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higher of any virtue than that it is the qua- 8 ERM. 
lity, under the denomination of which, on. 
the Son of God choſe to be known when | 
he dwelt on earth? Let us add, that it is I 
alſo the diſtinguiſhing baer of God's if 
awn ſpirit. The Holy Ghoſt is called the | 1 
Spirit of Peace. Meekneſs, gentleneſs, and | $01 
long ſuffering, are expreſsly denominated | 
his fruits; and on a certain memorable 
occaſion, his appearance was marked with 
ſignals that expreſs the mild and quiet 
{pirit as diſtinguiſhed from violence. When 1 
Elijah the great prophet was called to go . 
forth and ſtand before the Lord, behold a OE jp 
| © great and firong wind rent the mountains, 
but the Lord was not in the wind; and after 1 
the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 1 
not in the earthquake ; and after the earth- | Wil | 
quake a fire, but the Lord was not in the. 1 
fre. After that, there came forth a fill! ll | 
ſmall voice. When Elijah heard it, he = | | 
knew the ſymbol of God's ſpirit; be | i 
wrapped his face in * mantle, and wor- | ill 
ſhipped “. | 5 1 


1 Kipge, xix. 11, 12, 13. 
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SERM. AFTER ſo many teſtimonies given by the 
A ſacred writings to the high importance of 

a meek and peaceable ſpirit, what ſhall we 
think of thoſe, who, in their ſyſtem of 
religion, make flight account of this virtue; 
| | who are ready to quarrel with others on the 

| moſt trifling occaſions; who are conti- 

1 nually diſquieting their families by peeviſh- 

ö neſs and ill- humour; and by malignant 
reports, raiſing diſſenſion among friends 
and neighbours? Can any claims to ſound 
belief, or any ſuppoſed attainments of 
grace, ſupply the defect of ſo cardinal a 
virtue as charity and love? Let ſuch 
perſons particularly bethink themſelves how _ 
little the ſpirit which they poſſeſs, fits them 
for the kingdom of heaven, or rather how 
far it removes them from the juſt hope of 
ever entering into it. Hell is the proper 

region of enmity and ſtrife. There dwell 

umpeaceable and fiery ſpirits, in the midſt 
of mutual hatred, wrath, and tumult. But 
the kingdom of heaven is the kingdom 
of peace. There, charity never faileth, 
There, reigneth the God of Love; and 
1 | 1 
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in his preſence, all the bleſſed inhabit- 
ants are of one heart and one ſoul. No 
ſtring can ever be heard to jar in that ce- 
leſtial harmony; and therefore the con- 


tentious and violent are, both by their o. 


nature and by God's decree, for ever ex- 
cluded from the heavenly ſociety.— As the 
| beſt preparation for thoſe bleſſed manſions, 
let us ever keep in view that Anda 


given by an Apoſtle; Follow peace with all 


men, and holineſs, euithies which no man 


hall fee the Lord *. To the cultivation of 


8 


amity and peace in all our ſocial intercourſe, 


let us join holineſs ; that is, piety and active 
virtue: and thus we ſhall paſs our days com- 
fortably and honourably on earth, and at 
the concluſion of our days, be admitted to 


dwell among ſaints and angels, and zo foe 


the Lord. | 
„ Heb, xii. 14. 
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NEHEMIAH, viii. 10. 
——T he joy of the Lord is your Arengtb. 
1 the Governour of Jeru- 


ſalem, having aſſembled the people 
of Iſrael immediately after their return 


from the captivity of Babylon, made the 


book of the law be brought forth and read 


before them. On hearing the words of the 


book of the law, we are informed that all 
the people wept; humbled and caſt down 
by the ſenſe of their preſent weak and 


forlorn condition, compared with the flou- 
riſhing 


On Religious Joy, Ce. 


rihiog late of their anceſtors. Nehemiah 
' ſought to raiſe their ſpirits from this de- 


jection; and exhorts them to prepare them 


ſelves for ſerving the God of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind; for, ſays he, the j Joy 
of the Lord is your . 

Abſtracted from the occaſion on which 

the words were ſpoken, they contain an 

important truth, which I now purpoſe to 


illuſtrate; that to the nature of true re- 
ligion there belongs an inward joy, which 


animates, ſtrengthens, and ſupports virtue. 
The illuſtration of this poſition will require 
that I ſhould ſhow, in the firſt place, that 


in the practice of religious duties there is 


found an inward joy, here ſtyled the joy 

of the Lord; and in the next place, that 

this joy is juſtly denominated the - ha al 
of the righteous. 


51 ** 18 4 word of various ſignification. 

By men of the world, it is often uſed to 
expreſs thoſe flaſhes of mirth which ariſe 
from irregular indulgences of ſocial plea- 
ſure; and of which it is ſaid by the wiſe | 
. | „  * 


SERM, 
XVI. 
— 
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—.— man, that in ſuch laughter the heart is ſors 


On Religious Fo 5 as giviug Strength 


ou Yu, and the end of that mirth is hea- 


vine/s *. It will be eaſily underſtood that 
the joy here mentioned partakes of nothing 
akin to this; but ſignifies a tranquil and 


Placid joy, an inward complacency and ſa- 


tisfaction, accompanying the practice of 


virtue, and the diſcharge of every part * 


our duty. A joy of this kind is what we 


aſſert to belong to every part of religion; 


to characteriſe religion wherever it is ge- 
nuine, and to be eſſential to its nature. — In 


order to aſcertain this, let us conſider the 
diſpoſition of a good man with reſpect to 
God; with reſpect to his neighbours; and 


with. reſpcct to the government of his 
own mind. | 


3 we conſider in what manner re- 


ligion requires that a good man ſhould 
ſtand affected towards God, it will pre- 
ſently appear that rational enlightened piety 
opens ſuch views of him as muſt commu- 


Prov. xiv. 13. 


nicate 


and Support to Virtue. 


nicate joy. It preſents him, not as an 


awful unknown Sovereign, but as the wo 
Father of the univerſe, the Lover and Pro- 5 
' retor of righteouſneſs, under whoſe go- 


vernment all the intereſts of the virtuous 


are, ſafe. With delight the good man 
traces the Creator throughout all his works, 


and beholds them every where reflecting 


ſome image of his ſupreme perfection. In 


the morning dawn, the noontide glory, and 
the evening ſhade; in the fields, the moun- 
tains, and the flood, where worldly men 


behold nothing but a dead, unintereſting 
ſcene; every object is enlivened and ani- 


mated to him by the preſence of God. 
Amidſt that divine preſence he dwells with 
' reverence, but without terror. Conſcious 


of the uprightneſs of his own intentions, 


and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he 
conſiders himſelf, by night and by day, as 
under the protection of an inviſible guar- 
dian. He lifts up his eyes to the bills from 


whence cometh his aid; and commits him- 


{elf without diſtruſt to the Keeper of Iſrael, 
who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps. . He liſtens 
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368 On Religious Joy, as giving Strength 
8 ERM. to the gracious protnifes of his word. With 
| — OS. comfort he receives the declarations of his 
mercy to mankind through a Great Re- 
deemer; in virtue of whoſe atonement pro- 
viſion is made for pardon to human infir- 
mities, and for our reception in the end 
Into a happier world. All the various de- 
votional exerciſes of faith and truſt in God, 
all the cordial effuſions of love and gratitude 
to this Supreme Benefactor in the acts of 
prayer and praiſe, afford ſcope to thoſe 
emotions of the heart which are of the 
moſt pleafing kind; and which diffuſe a 
gentle and ſoftening tenderneſs over the af- 
„fections. In a word, a truly pious man, 
who has always before him an object fo 
ſublime and intereſting as this great Father 
of the univerſe, on whom his thoughts can 
dwell with ſatisfaction, may be truly ſaid 
to partake highly in the joy of the Lord. 
But it may here be objected, are there 
no mortifications and griefs that particu- 
larly belong to piety ? What ſhall we ſay 
to the tear of repentance, and to that hu- 
miliation af confeſſion and remorſe, which 
_ „ 
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may, at times, be incumbent on the moſt SERM, 
pious, in this ſtate of human infirmity - 


To this I reply, firſt, that although there 
may be ſeaſons of grief and dejection in 


a courſe of piety, yet this is not inconſiſtent” 


with the joy of the Lord, being, on the 
whole, the predominant character of a 


good man's ſtate; as it is impoſſible th at; 


during this life, perpetual brightneſs can 
remain in any quarter, without ſome dark 
cloud. But I muſt obſerve next, that even 
the penitential ſorrows and relentings of a 


pious heart, are not without their own 


ſatisfactions. A certain degree of pleaſure 
is mingled with the tears which the return- 
ing offender ſheds, in the hours of com- 
punction; the ingenuous contrition that he 


feels, relieves his heart, at the ſame time 


that it gives it pain. If we attend to the 
workings of human nature on other oc- 


caſions, we ſhall find that it is no unuſual 


thing for a ſecret myſterious pleaſure to be 
mixed with painful feelings. 
know to be the cafe. in thoſe : exerciſes of 


pity and commiſeration to which we are 


Vol. V. B b led 
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SERM. led by ſympathy with the afflicted. We 
XVI. 
— grieve and are pained for their lines | 


yet we chuſe to indulge that grief; ſatis- 


faction is felt in the indulgence; and we 
are unwillingly ſeparated from the object 
which has occaſioned this painful, but 
tender ſympathy. A mixture ſomewhat 
ſimilar, of pleaſure and pain, takes place in 


the ſentiments of penitential ſorrow, which 
good men ſometimes feel. In the midft 
of their diſtreſs, they are ſoothed by an 
internal conſciouſneſs, that they are affected 
as it becomes them to be; that they feel 


as they ought to feel; and they are gra- 
dually relieved by the hopd riſing in their 
breaſt, uf finding mercy and acceptance with 


their Creator and Redeemer. Where the 


mind is properly inſtructed in religion, it 


will not long be left in a ſtate of over- 
whelming dejection, but will return to 
tranquillity, and repoſſeſs en the Joy 8 


be Lcd 


„ we madden, next, he diſpoſition 


of a good man towards his fellow-creatures, 


we 


and Support to Virtue, 

we ſhall find here the joy of the Lord 
exerting its influence fully. That mild and 
benevolent temper to which he is formed 
by virtue and piety; a temper that is free 
from envious and malignant paſſions, and 
that can look with the eye of candour and 
humanity on ſurrounding characters, is a 
conſtant ſpring of cheerfulneſs and ſerenity. 
Indeed, if there be joy at all in human life, 
it is, perhaps, in this ſtate of the mind that it 
is moſt ſenſibly felt, and felt with the leaſt 


check or allay. It is truly ſaid, 70 the wicked 
there is no peace. In proportion as any 


one of the bad paſſions predominates in the 
| breaſt, it never fails, in the ſame proportion, 
to corrode the heart, and to ſhed over all 


the comforts of life a poiſonous and bane- 
ful influence, Whereas all thoſe exerciſes 
of friendſhip, compaſſion, and generoſity, 


Which are eſſential to the diſpoſition of a 
virtuous man, are to him lively enjoyments 


of pleaſure in themſelves, and increaſe the 
ſatisfaction which he taſtes in all the other 


innocent pleaſures of life. He knows that 


he oyr them along with the good- will 
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and the bleſſings of all to whom he has 


w—— ſtudied to do good. When he can cheer 


the dejected or gladden the ſorrowful, he 


bs cheered and gladdened himſelf. If his. 


circumſtances allow him not to do all the 
good he wiſhes to have done, yet in the 


conſciouſneſs of-good intentions there is 
always an inward ſatisfaction; and in thoſe 


lleſſer offices of 


indneſs and humanity 
which are within the ſphere of every man 
to perform, he enjoys innumerable oc- 


caſions of being pleaſed and happy. 


Wir reſpect to that part of | religion 


which conſiſts in the government of a man's 


own mind, of his paſſions and deſires, it 


may be thougbt that much joy is not to be 


full and free enjoy ment of life. 


takes place. 


expected. For there religion appears to 
lay on a ſevere and reſtraining hand. Strict 


temperance and ſelf. denial are often requi- 
ſite; and much is on ſome occaſions 
abridged, of what is apt to be reckoned the 
Yet, here 
alſo it will be found, that the joy of | the Lord 
To a perſon Juſt reclaimed 

1 „„ 
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from the exceſſes of ſenſual indulgence, the 8 ERM. 
reſtraints impoſed by virtue will, at firſt, Wn ne | 
appear uncouth and mortifying. But let 
him begin to be accuſtomed to a regular 
life, and his taſte will ſoon be reQified, and 
his feelings will change. In purity, tem- 
perance, and ſelf-government, there is 
found a ſatisfaction in the mind, ſimilar to 
what reſults from the enjoyment of perfect 
health in the body. A man is then con- 
ſcious that all is ſound within. There is 
nothing that gnaws his ſpirit; that makes 
him aſhamed of himſelf; or diſcompoſes 
his calm and orderly enjoyment of life. 
His conſcience. teſtifies that he is acting 
honourably. He enjoys the ſatisfaction of 
being maſter of himſelf. He feels that 
no man can accuſe him of degrading his 
character by baſe pleaſures or low purſuits; 
and knows that he will be honoured and 
eſteemed by thoſe whoſe honour and eſ— 
teem he would moſt deſire; all which are 
ſenſations moſt pleaſing and gratifying to 
every human heart. 
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SERM. FROM this ſlight ſketch it plainly appeare, . 
AV! that there is an inward ſatisfaction, juſtly 
termed the joy of the Lord, which runs 
through all the parts of religion, This is 
a very different view of religion from what 
is entertained by thoſe who conſider it as 
a ſtate of perpetual penance; to which its 
votaries unwillingly ſubmit, merely from 
the dread of puniſhment in hell; and who 
bargain for the rewards of another world, 
by a renunciation of all that is agreeable 
or comfortable to man in this world. Such 
conceptions of religion are contradicted by 
the experience of every truly virtuous man, 
and are directly oppoſite to the views of 
religion given us in the word of God; 
wherein its ways are termed . ways f plea- 
fantneſs aud paths of peace; and where we 
are aſſured that in the keeping of God's com- 
mands, there is an immediate great reward. 
But what it concerns us at preſent: to 
remark is, that ſome experience of this 
Joy of the Lord which I have deſcribed, 
enters as an eſſential part into the character 
of every good man. In proportion to the 
J one Oe -- 
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degree of his goodneſs, to his improvement 8 * 
and progreſs in virtue, will be the degree A, 
of his participation in the pleafure and joy 

of religion. But wherever ſuch pleaſure 

is entirely unknown; wherever there is no 
ſatisfaction and delight in the diſcharge of 
virtuous duties, there we are obliged to 
_ conclude, that religion does not ſubſiſt in 
its genuine ſtate. It is either a ſanctimo- 
nious ſhow merely; a forced appearance 
of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, 
with ſome deep ſhades of ſuperſtition; or, 
at beſt, it is religion in its moſt weak and 
imperfe& ſtate: It is deficient in the re- 
£ generation of the heart. The man himſelf 
is in a divided and hovering ſtate, between 
two oppolite principles of action; partly 
affecting to be obedient to God's com- 
mands, and partly a flave to the world. 
The truth and importance of this obſerv- 
ation will more fully appear, when we pro- 
ceed to what was propoſed for the 


IId Head of diſoourſe, — to ſhow in what 
reſpects the joy of the Lord is juſtly faid 
to de the ge of the righteous. - 
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In the firſt place, it is the animating 
le of virtue; it ſupports its influence, 
and aſſiſts it in becoming both perſevering 


and progreſſive. Experience may teach us 


that few undertakings are laſting or ſue- 
ceſsful, which are accompanied with no 


| pleaſure, If a man's religion be conſidered 


merely as a taſk preſcribed to him, which 


he feels burdenſome and oppreſſive, it: is 
not likely that he will long conſtrain him- 
ſelf to act againſt the bent of inclination. 


It is not until he feels ſomewhat within 
him which attracts him to his duty, that 
he can be expected to be conſtant and 


zealous in the performance of it. Was it 
ever found that a perſon advanced far in 


any art or ſtudy, whether of the liberal or 
mechanical kind, in which he had no plea- 


ſure, to which he had no heart, but which, 


from motives merely of intereſt or fear, 


he was compelled to undertake? Is it then to 
be thought that religion will prove the only 


exception to what holds ſo generally, and 


will continue an aQuating principle of con- 


duct, whether we love it for its own ſake, 
or nett It is true, that a ſenſe of duty may 
ſometimes 


and Support to Virtue. 
ſometimes exerciſe its authority, though 
there be no ſenſations of pleaſure to aſſiſt 


it. Belief of thoſe religious principles in 


which we were educated, and dread of 
future puniſhment, will, in caſes where no 
| ſtrong temptation aſſails us, reſtrain from 
the commiſſion of atrocious crimes, and 


Th 
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nag oven 


produce ſome decent regularity of external 


conduct. But on occaſions when incli- 
nation or intereſt prompt to ſome tranſ- 
greſſion of virtue, which ſafety or ſecrecy 
encourages, and which the example of the 
world ſeems to countenance; when the 
preſent-advantage or pleaſure appears to be 


all on one fide, and no ſatisfaction ariſes 


to counterbalance it on the other; is it to 
be thought that conſcience will then ſtand 


its ground, with one who never was at- 
tached to virtue on its own account, and 


never experienced any joy in following its 


dictates? But theſe are the occaſions 
when the joy of the Lord proves the firength 
of the righteous man. Accuſtomed to take 


pleaſure in doing his duty; accuſtomed to 


look up to God with delight and com- 


placency, 
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* RM, placency, and to feel himſelf happy i in all 


—— the offices of kindneſs and bumanity to men 
around him; accuſtomed to rejoice in 'a 


clear conſcience, in a. pure heart, and the 


hope of heavenly bliſs; he cannot think of 


parting with ſuch ſatisfactions for the ſake 


of any worldly bribe. There is ſomething 
Within his heart, that pleads for religion 
and virtue. He has ſeen their beauty; he 
has taſted their ſweetneſs; and having ſuch | 


pleaſures within himſelf, to oppoſe to all the 
pleaſures of ſin, he is enabled to maintain 
his integrity inviolate; or if in any degree 


hhae has. deviated. from it, ſpeedy remorſe is _ 


awakened, and he cannot be ſatisfied with 
himſelf till he returns back to the right 
path. Thus, through the %% of the Lord, 


religion becomes in him the /pirit of love, 


and power, and of a ſound mind“. It is tbe 
peace of God, 1ohich paſſeth underſtanding, 
keeping his mind and beart f. It is the 


path of the juſt, which is as the light, ſhining 
more and more unto the fuſes 4 | 


* 2 Tim, i. 7 t Philipp. iv, 8 
Iv 
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In the next place, the joy of the Lord SERM. 


| VI. 
is the frength of the righteous, as it is their * 


great ſupport under the diſcouragements 


and trials of life. In the days of their 


eaſe and proſperity, it guards them, as has 
been ſhown, againſt the temptations of 
vice; and in the general tenor of con- 


duct, attaches them to the ſide of virtue: 


and when the evil days come, wherein 
they ſhall have no pleaſure from the 
world, it ſupplies them with pleaſures of 
another kind, to preſerve them from im- 
proper deſpondency, or from entering into 
evil courſes” for the ſake of relief. —A 


good man's friends may forſake him; or 


may die, and leave him to mourn. His 
fortune may fail, or his health r Ca- 


lumny and reproach may unjuſtly attack 
his character. In circumſtances of this 


kind, where worldly men become peeviſh, 
diſpirited, and fretful, he who is acquainted 
with the pleaſures, of religion and virtue, 
can poſſeſs himſelf calm and undiſturbed, 


He has reſources within unknown to the 


world, whence light ari wes to him in dark- 


858 ; 
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neſt. From the gloom or turbulence of ex- 
ternal evils he can retreat to the enjoyment 


of his own mind. In the exerciſes of 


devotion, his heart is elevated, and the 


cares: of the world are forgotten. In his 


Tegular diſcharge- of all the ſocial duties of 


life, he finds cheerfulneſs and pleaſure. 


Hence his temper is not ſoured. He ac- 


cuſes neither God nor man for the un- 
avoidable misfortunes of life. He ſubmits 


with patience to the common lot; looking 


forward with good hope to better days ; 
retaining always honourable thoughts of 
God's providence, and ſentiments of can- 


dour towards men.— In this manner, his 


experience of the joy of the Lord becomes 
his flrength; as infuſing into his mind. a 
principle of firmneſs. and. ſtability, and 
enabling him, in every ſituation of fru 8 
to continue the ſame. 


5 the a which we have now 


taken of the ſubject, it muſt clearly appear, 
that to every one who wiſhes to poſleſs 


the ſpirit, and to ſupport the character of 
| genuine 
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genuine goodneſs and virtue, it is an w objec 8 x -— oof 
moſt deſirable and important, to acquire a 
prevailing reliſh for the pleaſures of reli- 


gion. As this is a moſt important object, 
ſo allo it is an attainable one by every man 
whoſe intentions are ſincerely upright. For 
let it be remembered, that the joy of the 
Lord, which I have deſcribed as the flrength 
of the righteous, is not to be underſtood as 
a privilege belonging only to faints of the 


higheſt order, who can aſſuredly truſt to 


their being the choſen of God. It is not 


to be underſtood of high raptures, and 


tranſports of religious fervour. It is not 
even confined to the ſole pleaſures of inter- 


courſe with God in devotion; though aſ- 
ſuredly theſe conſtitute one great part of 
the joy of the Lord, and are auxiliary to 
its exerciſe on every other occaſion. The 
Joy of the Lord is to be underſtood of that 


Joy, which accompanies the whole of reli- 


gious and virtuous practice; that ſatisfac- 


tion, which a good man feels in the diſ- 
charge of his duty, which accompanies the: 


performance of all the offices which be- 
long 
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SERM. long to the ſtation of life in which he is 
| —_— placed ; whether theſe be of a publick na- 


ture or private; ſocial and domeſtick, or 


relating particularly to the exerciſes of re- 


| ligious worſhip and devotion. 


To attain this ſpirit, of conſidering the | 
diſcharge of our duty as our pleaſure and 


happineſs, is certainly not incompatible 
with our preſent ſtate of infirmity. It is 


no more than what good men have often - 
attained-and have teſtified of it; that their 


| delight was in the law of God; ; that his 


flatutes were feoect to their taſte; that they 
had taken them as an heritage for ever, for 
they were the rejoteing of their heart. I 
delight to do thy will, O my God; thy law tis 
within my heart *.—According to the pro- 


| ficiency which men have made in virtue, 


will be the degree of ſatisfaction which 


they receive from the performance of it: 


but where no pleaſures or ſatisfactions of 


this kind are known, men have much 
ground to diſtruſt their en to god- 


2 or chriſtianity. 


* pf xl. 8. cxix. 111. 
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11 is therefore of high importance, that e. 
all proper means be employed to form our VI 


internal taſte to a proper reliſh for this joy 


of the Lord. For it is not to be dif- 
ſembled, that much is againſt us in our 
endeavours to have our diſpoſition formed 
for reliſhing virtuous pleaſures. We breathe 


in this world a ſort of vitiated air, very 


unfriendly to the health and ſoundneſs of 
all our moral feelings. From our carlieſt 


youth we are bred up in admiration of the 
external advantages of fortune; and are 
accuſtomed to hear them extolled as the 
only real and ſubſtantial goods. We muſt 
therefore begin by ſtudying to correct 
theſe falſe ideas, and perſuading ourſelves 


that there are other things beſides riches, 


honours, and ſenſual pleafures, that are 


good for man; that there are joys: of a 


ſpiritual and intellectual nature, which di- 


rectly affect the mind and heart, and 
which confer a ſatisfaction both more 
refined and more laſting than any worldly 


circumſtances can confer. In order to have 


'A fair trial of the value and ond of thoſe 


ſpiritual 


— —— * 
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SE RM. ſpiritual enjoyments, we muſt forbear pol- 
XVI. 

= luting ourſelves with groſs and guilty plea- 


on Religious Joy, Dc. 


ſures; we muſt even refrain from indulg- 

ing worldly pleaſures that appear innocent, 
in a profuſe and intemperate degree, leſt 
they ſenſualize and debaſe our feelings. 


By preſerving a wiſe and manly temper- 
| ance in lower pleaſures and purſuits, we 


will then allow thoſe of a higher kind to 
occupy their proper place; and ſhall be in 
a ſituation fairly to compare the pure ſen- 


ſuations of pleaſure which ariſe from the 
conſciouſneſs of diſcharging our duty, with 
the tranſient and turbid gratifications of 
ſin and the world, To ſuch endeavours 


of our own, for rectifying and improving 


our taſte of pleaſure, let us join. frequent 


and fervent prayer to God, that he may 
enlighten and reform our hearts; and by 


his ſpirit communicate that joy to our 


ſouls, which deſcends from him, and which 


he has annexed to every part of religion 


and virtue as the firength of the righteous. 


—— - —— — 
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SERMON XVII. 


On the Folly of the Wiſdom of the World, 


1 CORINTH. Il. 19. 


The wiſdom of this world i is fooliſhneſs with 


00 656 


| T. E judgment which we form of our- SER M. 


ſelves, often differs widely from that 


XVII. 
—— 


which is formed of us by God; whoſe 


judgment alone is always conformable to 


the truth. In our opinion of the abilities 
which we imagine ourſelves to poſſeſs, 


there is always much ſelf- flattery; and in 


the happineſs which we expect to enjoy in 
this world, there is always much deceit. 
As there is a worldly happineſs, which God 

Tok. V. -. Ce | perceives 
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* On the Folly of | 
perceives: to be no other than concealed 
miſery ; as there is a worldly honour, 
which in his eſtimation is reproach ; ſo, as 
the text informs us, there is a wiſdom of 


this world, which zs fool; bneſs with God. 
Aſſuredly there is nothing in which it im- 


ports us more that our judgment ſhould 


agree with the truth, than in what relates 
to wiſdom. It is che qualification upon 


which every man is inclined to value him- 


ſelf, more than on any other. They who 
can with patience ſuffer imputations on 
other parts of their character, are ready to 
loſe their temper, and to feel ſore and hurt 
when they are attacked for deficiency in 
prudence and judgment. Wiſdom is juſtly 
conſidered as the guide of conduct. If 
any capital error ſhall take place reſpecting 


it; if one ſhall miſtake that for wiſdom 


which at bottom is mere folly, ſuch a 


miſtake wjll pervert the. firſt principles of 


conduct, and be perpetually miſleading a 


man through the whole of life. —As the 
text plainly intimates that this miſtake does 


often take _ in the world, and as it 
. — 


the Wiſdom of the World. 387 
materially concerns us all to be on our SER M. 
guard againſt ſo great a danger, I ſhall * 4 
endeavour to ſhow, firſt, what the nature 
and ſpirit of that wi/dom of the world is, 

Which is here condemned; and next, in 
what ſenſe and on what account it is ſtyled 


fools /bneſs with God. 


5 1 u 3 the nature of that 
wiſdom which is reprobated in the text as 
fooliſhneſs with God. It is ſtyled the 
wiſdom of this world; that is, the wiſdom 
which is moſt current, and moſt prized in 
this world; the wiſdom which particularly 
diſtinguiſhes the character of thoſe who 
are commonly known by the name of men 
of the world. Its firſt and moſt noted diſ- 
tinction is, that its purſuits are - confined 
entirely to the temporal advantages of the 
world. Spiritual bleſſings, or moral im- 
provements, the man of this ſpirit rejects as 
a ſort of airy unſubſtantial enjoyments, 
which he leaves to the ſpeculative and the 
ſimple; attaching himſelf wholly to what 
he reckons the only ſolid goods, the poſ- 
| "GEES ſeſſion 
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8 RIG ſeſſion of riches and influence, of reputa- 
VII. 

— tion and power, together with all the con- 
veniencies and pleaſures which opulent 
rank or ſtation can procure. | 

In purſuit of theſe favourite ends he is 

not in the leaft ſcrupulous as to his choice 

of means. If he prefer thoſe which are 

the faireſt, it is not becauſe they are fair, 

but becauſe they ſeem to him moſt likely 

to prove ſucceſsful, He is ſenſible that it 

is for his intereſt to preſerve decorums, 

and to ſtand well in the publick opinion, 
Hence he is ſeldom an openly profligate 
man, or marked by any glaring enormities 

of conduct. In this reſpe@, his character 
differs from that of thoſe who are com- 

' monly called men of pleaſure. Them he 
conſiders as a thoughtleſs giddy herd, who 
are the victims of paſſion and momentaty 
impulſe. The thorough-bred man of the 
world is more fteady and regular in his 

purſuits. He is, for the moſt part, compoſed 

in his manners, and decent in his vices. 

He will often find it expedient to be ef- 


teemed the world as * and good. 
5 | But 


the Wiſdom of the World, 


But to be thought good, anſwers his pur- . M. 
pole much better than ſubjeQing dne — 


to become really ſuch; and what he can 
conceal from the cs. he conceives to be 
the ſame.as if it had never been. Let 
me here remark in paſſing, that the cha- 
rater which I am now deſcribing, is one 
leſs likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than 


that of thoſe whom 1 mentioned above as 


the men of pleaſure, With them, vice 
breaks forth in occaſional fits and ſtarts ; 
with the other, it grows up into a hardened 


and confirmed principle. In the midſt of 


the groſs irregularities of pleaſure, circum- 


ſtances often force remorſe on the ſinner's 
mind, Moments of compunction ariſe, 
which may be ſucceeded by conviction and 


reformation. But the cool and temperate 


plan of iniquity, on which the man f 
worldly wiſdom proceeds, allows the voice 


of conſcience to be longer ſilent. The 
alarm which it gives, is not ſo loud and 


violent as to awaken him at once from his | 


evil courſes, and inſtantly to . bi 


for a better mind. | 
e On The 
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The man of the world is always a man 


of ſelfiſh and contracted diſpoſition. Friends, 
country, duty, honour, all diſappear from 
his view, when his own intereſt is in queſ- 


tion. He 1s of a hard heart; he chooſes 


indeed to be ſo, leſt at any time the un- 
guarded effuſions of kind affections ſhould 


carry him beyond the line of worldly wiſ⸗ 


dom. The more thoroughly that the ſpirit 


of the world has taken poſſeſſion of him, 


the circle of his affections becomes always 


the narrower, His family will perhaps 


find place, as connected with his own im- 
portance, and with his plans either of power 
or wealth; but all beyond that circle are 
excluded Som any particular regard. It 


is his great principle never to embark ſe- 


riouſly in any undertaking, from which 


he foreſees no benefit likely to redound to 
himſelf. Publick ſpirit he conſiders either 
as a mere chimera created by the ſimple, 
or a pretence employed by the artful for 


their own purpoſe. judging of the reſt 
of the world by what he feels within him- 
ſelf, he proceeds on the ſuppoſition that 


4 . all 


\ 


\ 


the Wiſdom of the World. 
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all men are carrying on intereſted deſigns * 1 
of their own, and of courſe is ever on his — 


guard againſt them. Hence, to the cor- 
dialities of friendſhip he is an entire 


ſtranger; too much wrapt up in himſelf, 


indeed, to be a friend to any one; and if 


his prudence reſtrains him from being an 
open and violent enemy, yet he is always 


an unforgiving one. 
Candour, opencels and ſimplicity of 
manners, are ridiculed by the man of this 


deſcription, as implying mere ignorance of 


the world. Art and addreſs are the qua- 


lities on which he values himſelf, For 


the moſt part, he would chooſe to ſupplant 


a rival by intrigue, rather than to overcome 


him by fair oppoſition. Indeed, what men 
call policy and knowledge of the world, is 
commonly no other thing than diſſimulation 


and inſincerity. The world is a great ſchool, 
where deceit in all its forms is one of the 


leſſons that is firſt learned, and moſt eagerly 

caught by ſuch as aſpire to be proficients 
in worldly wiſdom. A man of the world, 
in ſhort, is one, who, upon any call of in- 


Ce 4 tereſt, 
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1 tereſt, flatters and deceives you; who can 
—— ſmile in your face, while he is contriving 


On the Folly of 


plans for your ruin; who, upon no oc- 


caſion, thinks of what is. right, or fit, r 
honourable; but only of what is expedient 
and uſeful to himſelf. | 


 I- nave dwelt the more fully on the 


| delineation of this character, that each of 
us might learn whether there be any fea- 


ture in it that applies to himſelf; as it is a 
charaQer too frequently met with in the 


world, and not always fo ſeverely repro- 


bated as it ought to. be. Let me now aſk, 


whether ſuch a character as I have de- 
ſcribed be in any reſpect an amiable one? 
Is the man of the world, poliſhed, and 


plauſible, and courtly, as in his behaviour 
he may be, one whom you would chooſe. 
for a companion and boſom- friend ? Would 
you wiſh him for a ſon, a brother, or a 
huſband ? Would you reckon yourſelf ſafe 
in confiding-your intereſts to him, or en- 


_ truſting him with your ſecrets? Nay, let 


me aſk, if he be one whom in your hearts 
| vou 


{ 


the Wi tom of the World. 


you reſpect and honour ? His ſhrewdneſs 
and abilities you may perhaps admire; 


ſtand in awe of him you may; and for 


the ſake of advantage, may wiſh him to be 
on your ſide, But could you honour him 
as a parent, or venerate him as a magiſ- 
trate; or would you wiſh to live under 
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him as a ſovereign? Of what real value 


then, let me aſk, is that boaſted wiſdom of 
the world, which can neither conciliate 
love, nor produce truſt, nor command in- 
ward reſpe&t ?———At the ſame time, I 
admit that the man of the world may be a 
man of very conſiderable abilities He 
may diſplay talents of many different ſorts. 
Beſides art and ſagacity, he may poſſeſs 


genius and learning; he may be diſtin- 


guiſhed for eloquence m ſupporting his 


own cauſe; he may have valour and cou- 


rage to defend. himſelf againſt his enemies. 
hut obſerve, I entreat you, A conſe- 
quence that follows, You ſee in this ine 


ſtance, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed human 
abilities, when they are ſeparated from 
virtue and moral worth, loſe their chief 

eminence 
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| SERM, eminence and luſtre, and are deptivel of 


XVII 


all valuable efficacy. They dwindle into 
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deſpicable talents, which have no power to 
command the hearts, nor to enſure the re- 


ſpect and honour of mankind. Let it be 
carefully obſerved, and always remembered, 


that integrity, probity, and moral worth, 


are eſſentially requiſite to give the ſtamp 


of real excellence to any powers or 
abilities which the human mind can poſ- 
ſeſs. Having now conſidered the nature 


and effect of worldly wiſdom with reſpect 


to men, ne us FOG, 


II. How it ſtands with pech to God. 
It is ſaid in the text, to be fooli/hneſs with 
God. It is ſo in three reſpects: It is con- 
temptible in God's fight ; it is baffled in its 
attempts by God; or, when its attempts 


are ſucceſsful, they are allowed to produce 
| nothing but dilappaiatment and vanity, | 


\ FigsT, it is contemptible i in God's ſight. 
Pleaſed and ſatisfied as the wiſe man of 


the world my be with himſelf, and ho- 


noured 


the Wiſdom of the World. 395 
noured as he may fancy himſelf to be by SERM. 
the multitude, let him be mortified with 3", 
reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the 
Supreme Judge of all worth, his character 
is mean and wretched. That which God 
declares himſelf to love and honour, is 
truth in the inward parts; the fair, ſincere, 
and candid mind. He who walketh up 
rightly and worketh righteoufneſs, is the per- 
ſon who ſhall abide in his tabernacle, and 
dwell in bis holy hill. When our bleſſed 
Lord deſigned to mark one of his followers 
with peculiar diſtinction and honour, he 

ſaid of him, Behold an Ijraclite indeed, in 
 awbom there is no guile*; a character ſo di- 
rectly the reverſe of worldly wiſdom, that 
from this circumſtance alone you may 
judge in what rank that wiſdom Rood with 
him. | 
But it is not only from the FERN "ak 
of the Scripture, but from the whole courſe 
of Providence, that we learn the contempt 
in which God holds the wiſdom of the 


„John, i. 47, | 
world. 
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SE — a world. Who were they on whom he con- 
— ＋ ferred the higheſt marks of diſtinction 


which ever honoured mankind; whom he 
ſingled out to be the companions of Chriſt, 
the workers of miracles, the publiſhers of 
everlaſting happineſs to mankind? Were 
they the wiſe men of the world, the refined, 
and the political, who were employed as 
the inſtruments of God on this great oc- 


caſion? No: he choſe a few plain, ſimple, 


undeſigning men, in order to make fooliſh 


the v,, of the world, and by their means 
to overthrow the eſtabliſhments of the 


artful, the learned, and the mighty. 


To this day, God in the courſe of his 


Providence beſtows thoſe external advan- 
tages which the men of the world fo ear- 


neſtly purſue, with apparent diſregard of 


worldly wiſdom. He allows no fixed nor 
regular connexion to ſubſiſt between an 
artful political conduct, and riches, repu- 
tation, or honours; he allows them not 


this mark of value; he does not always 


give the race to the ſwift, nor the. battle 


to the — nor riches to men of under- 


ſtanding; 


the Wi Jaom of the World. 


ſtanding ; J but, on the contrary, ſcatters the 
advantages of fortune with a promiſeuous 
hand; and often allows them to be attained 


by the vileſt and loweſt of men, who nei- 


SER M. 
. 
— 


ther by worldly wiſdom, nor any other ta- 
lent whatever, had the ſmalleſt title to de- 


ſerve them. judge then, ye wiſe men of 


this world, whether your characters and 


purſuits be not moſt contemptible in God's 


ſight, when you behold thoſe ſpiritual bleſſ- 
ings which he eſteems, withheld from you, 
and beſtowed only on the good and the 


pious ;. and thoſe worldly bleſſings which 


you covet, when at any time they are al- 
lowed to you, yet allowed only as a portion 


in common to you with the refuſe of man- 


kind, with many characters ſo infamous 


(at you yourſelves deſpiſe them? 


In the ſecond place, the wiſdom of the 


world is fooliſbneſs with God, becauſe it is 


baffled by him. Some triumphs he has o- 
eaſionally allowed it to gain, in order to carry _ 
on ſome ſpecial purpoſe that his Providence 


had in view. Hence a ſplendid conqueror, 


er 
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SERM. or a fuccefeful conſpirator, dazzle at times 
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w—— the publick eye, and attract imitators of 


their characters and exploits. But, if you 
extenſively conſult hiſtorical annals, and 


much more, if you will attentively conſider 


what is known to happen in private life, 
you. will find the examples to be few and 
rare, of wicked, unprincipled men attaining 


fully the accompliſhment of their crafty. de- 


ſigus. It is true, that the juſtice of Heaven 


is not, in the preſent ſtate, fully manifeſted, 


by rendering to every man according to 
bis deeds. But I believe it will be found 


by attentive obſervers, that there are two 


caſes in which, perhaps more than in any 


other, the divine government has, through- 


out all ages, rendered itſelf apparent and 
ſenſible to men. Theſe are, humbling che 


bigh imaginations of the proud, and taking 
the wiſe in their own craftineſs. By many 


ſignal inſtances of the intervention of Pro- 


vidence in both theſe caſes, God hath deep- 


ly marked the traces of an awful 'govern- 
ment, even in this introductory ſtate ; and 
forced. a. reverence of his juſtice.” upon the 

©, | minds 


3 þ - 
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minds of men. As he will not permit any 5 
greatneſs to lift itſelf up againft his power,. 


ſo neither will he permit any art to prevail 
againſt his counſels. While the crafty pro- 
ject many a diſtant plan, and wind their 


way moſt warily and cunningly, as they 

think, to ſucceſs ; how often does the Al- 
mighty, by means of ſome flight and 
ſeemingly,.contingent event, ſtop the wheel 


at once from farther mation, and leave 
them to the bitterneſs of humbling diſap- 
pointment? He that ſitteih in the heavens 
fall laugh ; the Lord fhall have them in de- 


rifion. Then, it is immediately added, h 


be ſpeak to them in wrath, and vex them iu 
ſore diſpleaſure x. The edifice of crooked 
policy which they had erected againſt his 


decree, was an edifice of duſt: no ſooner 
does he blow upon it with the breath off 


his mouth, than it falls to the ground. The 
zwiched are Hared in their own devices. 


| They are caught i in the pit which their hands 


Pad . This is the purpoſe that is ons | 


* Pſal. ii. 40 


XVII. 
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hand that is ſtretched out upon all the nations x. 


Is the third place, the Ailton of the 
world is fools/bneſs with God; becauſe, 


though it ſhould be allowed by Providence 


to run, without diſturbance, its fulleſt ca- 
reer, and to coriipaſs ſucceſsfully whatever 
it had projected, yet it can produce nothing 
in the iſſue, worthy of the purſuit of a truly 


wiſe man. It is a wiſdom which over- 


reaches and counteracts itſelf; and in- 


ſtead of expected happineſs, ends in mi- 


ſery.—If the exiſtence of another world 
be admitted, can he be accounted wiſe, 
who frames his conduct ſolely with a view 
to this world, and beyond it has nothing 
to look for but puniſhment? Is he a wiſe 
man, who exchanges that which is eternal, 
for that which is temporary; and though 


it were to gain the whole world, expoſes 


himſelf to loſe his own ſoul ?—But laying 


another world out of the queſtion, taking 
OP. on the fouling of this life only, - ſtill. 


0 — xiv. 26. 


it 
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it can be clearly ſhown, that the crooked 8E RM. 


- wiſdom of the world is no better than fool- . 4 


iſhneſs. For what is the amount of all that 
this wiſe man. hath gained, or can gain, 


after all the toil he has undergone, and all 
the ſacrifices he has made, in order to at- 


tain ſucceſs? He. has ſupplanted a rival 


| he has defeated an enemy; he has ob- 
_ tained, perhaps, a ſplendid eſtabliſhment 


for himſelf and his family. But how is 
all this ſucceſs enjoyed ? with a mind often 


ill at eaſe; with a character dubious at the 7 


beſt, ſuſpected by the world in general, 


ſeen through by the judicious and diſcern- 
ing. For the man of the world flatters 
himſelf in vain, if he imagines that by the 


plauſible appearances of his behaviour, he 


can thoroughly conceal from the world 
what he is, and keep them ignorant of the 


hollow principles upon which he has acted. 
For a ſhort time the world may be deceiv- 


ed; but after a man has continued for a 


while to act his part upon the publick 
ſtage, and has been tried by the different 
occurrences of life, his real character never 
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fails to be diſcovered. The judgment of 
the publick on the character of men, as to 


their worth, probity, and honour, ſeldom 


errs. In the mean time, the advantages of 
fortune or ſtation, which the man of the 
world has gained, after having been en- 


joyed for a while, become inſipid to him; 


their firſt reliſh is gone, and he has little 


more to expect. He finds himſelf em- 


barraſſed with cares and fears. He is ſen- 
ſible that by many he is envied and hated ; 


and though ſurrounded by low flatterers, 


is conſcious that he is deſtitute of real 


friends. As he advances in years, all the 
enjoyments of his troubled proſperity are 
diminiſhed more and more, and with many 
apprehenſions he looks forward to the de- 


cline of life. 
Compute now, O wiſe man, as thou 


art! what thou haſt acquired by all thy 


ſelfiſh and intricate wiſdom, by all thy.re- 
fined and double conduct, thy dark and 


| .defigning policy? Canſt thou ſay that thy 


mind is ſatisfied with thy paſt tenour of 
conduct? Has thy real happineſs kept pace, 


£3. hp 


the Wiſdom of the World. | 
in any degree, with the ſucceſs of thy 


fortune? Are thy days more cheerful and 
gay, or are thy nights more calm and free 


of care, than thoſe of the plain and upright _ 


man, whom thou haſt ſo often treated with 


ſcorn? To thine own conſcience I appeal, 
whether thou dareſt ſay, that ought which 


thou haſt gained by the wiſdom of the 


world, be a ſufficient compenſation for in- 


curring the diſpleaſure of thy Creator, for 


forfeiting ſelf-approbation within thy breaſt, 
for loſing the eſteem of the wiſeſt and 


worthieſt part of mankind around thee ?— 
How long, ye fimple ones, will ye love ſimpli- 


city, and the ſcorners delight in their ſcorn- 


ing, and fools hate knowledge ? How long 
will. ye love vanity, and el Mer lies? 


FromM what has bo ſaid of the nature 


5 and the effects of worldly wiſdom, you 


will now judge how juſtly it is termed 
and how much it 


fool Zone with Cod, 
merits the ſevere epithets which are given 


it in ps of earthly, ſenſual, and de- 
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worldly plans, or the advancement of thÿ - 
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viliſh. Oppoſite to it ſtands the f 
that is from above, which is dt ſeribed by an 
apoſtle, as pure, peaceadle, gentle, and eaſy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 


without partiality, and withou bypocriſy*,— 


This, and this only, is th -al wiſdom, 


which it is both our duty and our intereſt 


to cultivate. It carries every character of 


being far ſuperior to the wiſdom of the 


world. It is maſculine and generous ; it 


is magnanimous and brave; it is uniform 


and conſiſtent. The wiſe man of the 
world is obliged to ſhape and form his 


courſe according to the changing occur- 


rences of the world ; he is unſteady and 
perplexed ; he trembles at every poſlible 


conſequence, and 1s ever. looking to: fu- 


turity with a troubled mind. But the wiſe 


man in God's fight, moves in a higher 
ſphere. His integrity directs his courle 
without perplexity or trouble. He en- 


quires only what is right, becoming, and 


honourable for him to do. Being fatisfied 


© #. gu 7 
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James, iii. 15. 17. 
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the Wi Widen of the M. eld, 


as to this, he aſks no farther queſtions, 
The iſſue it ie not in his power to direct; 


he will act; ſecure, that come what will, 


in life and (ath, the Providence of that 


God whonn ze ſerves, will effectually 


guard all his great intereſts. At the ſame 
time, the ſpirit of this wiſdom is per- 


fecily conſiſtent with proper foreſight, 


and vigilant attention. It is oppoſed to 


art and cunning, not to prudence and 
caution. It is the mark, not of a weak 
and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind; which will in no event take re- 
fuge in falſehood and diſſimulation; which 


ſcorns deceit, becauſe it holds it to be 
mean and baſe; and ſeeks no diſguiſe, 


becauſe it needs none to hide it. Such 


a character is both amiable and vene- 


rable. While it ennobles the magiſtrate 
and the judge, and adds honour and 


dignity to the moſt exalted ſtations, it 


commands reſpect in every rank of life. 


When the memory of artful and erooked 
. * 


but the part which is aſſigned to him, ED 
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SERM, policy ſpeedily ſinks, and is extinguiſh» 
—.—— ed, this true wiſdom ſhall long preſerve 
| an honourable memorial among men, 


and from God ſhall receive everlaſting 
glory. 
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On the GovzRNMENT of HUMAN 
AFFAIRS by PROVIDENCE. 


ProVERBs, XVI. 9. 


A man's _ deviſeth his way; but the 
Lord directeih his ſtebs. 


M ANY devices there are, and much s ERM. 
| exerciſe of thought and counſel ever EIS: 

going on among mankind, When we look 

abroad into the world, we behold a very 

buſy and active ſcene; a great multitude 

always in motion, actuated by a variety of 

paſſions, and engaged in the proſecution 

of many different deſigns, where they 

| D d + . commonly 
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SERM. commonly flatter themſelves with the 


XVIII. 


— proſpect of ſucceſs. But, much of this 


labour we behold at the ſame time falling 
to the ground. The race is far from being 


" always to the fw ift, or the battle to the 


firong, or riches to men of underſtanding. 
It plainly appears, that the efforts of our 
activity, how great ſoever : they may be, are 
ſubject to the control of a ſuperiour in- 


viſible power; to that Providence of Heaven 


which works by ſecret and imperceptible, 


but irreſiſtible means. Higher counſels than 


ours, are concerned in the iſſues of human 


conduct. Deeper and more extenſive plans, 


of which nothing is known to us, are car- 
ried on above. The line is let out, to al- 
low us to run a certain length; but by that 
line we are all the while inviſibly held, and 
are recalled and checked at the pleaſure of 
Heaven. — Such being now the condition 
of man on earth, let us conſider what in- 
ſtruction this ſtate of things is fitted to afford 
us. I ſhall firſt illuſtrate a little farther the 


poſition in the tex, that though a man's bear 


may deviſe his way, it is the Lord whodirefeth 


Human Afrirs by Providence. 


bis fleht; and then point out he practical 
improvement to be made of this doctrine. 


| AMoNG all who admit the exiſtence of a 


| Deity, it has been a general belief that he 
exerciſes. ſome government over human 
affairs. It appeared altogether contrary to 


reaſon, to ſuppoſe that after God had erect- 


ed this ſtupendous fabrick of the univerſe, 


had beautified it with ſo much ornament, 


and peopled it with ſuch a multitude of ra- 


tional beings, he ſhould then have thrown 


it out from his care, as a deſpiſed, neglected | 


offspring, and allowed its affairs to float 
about at random. There was indeed one ſet 
of ancient philoſophers who adopted this 


abſurd opinion; but though they nominally 


allowed the exiſtence of ſome beings whom 


they called gods, yet as they cerihad to 
them neither the creation nor the govern- 
ment of the world, they were held to be in 


reality Atheiſts. 
In what manner Providence interpoſes in 
human affairs; by what means it influences 


the thoughts and counſels of men, and, 
| notwith- 
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leaves to them the freedom of will and 
choice, are ſubjects of dark and myſte- 


rious nature, and which have given occa- 


ſion to many an intricate controverſy. Let 


us remember, that the manner in which 


God influences the motion of all the hea- 
venly bodies, the nature of that ſecret 
power by which he is ever directing the ſun 


and the moon, the planets, ſtars, and comets, 
In their courſe through the heavens, while 
they appear to move themſelves. in a free 


_ courſe, are matters no leſs inexplicable to 
us, than the manner in which he influences 


the counſels of men. But though. the 


mode of divine operation remains un- 
known, the fact of an overruling influence 
is equally certain in the moral, as it is in the 
natural world. In caſes where the fact is 
clearly authenticated, we are not at liberty 
to call its truth in queſtion, merely becauſe 
we underſtand not the manner in which it 


is brought about. Nothing can be more 


clear from the teſtimony of Scripture, than 


my God takes out in al that happens 
8 
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| among mankind ; directing and overruling SER M. 
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the whole coals of events ſo as to make — 

every one of them anſwer the deſigns of 

his wiſe and righteous government. This 

is diſtinctly and explicitly aſſerted in the 

text. Throughout all the ſacred writings, 

God is repreſented as on every occaſion, 

by various diſpenſations of his Providence, 

rewarding the righteous, or chaſtening 

them according as his wiſdom requires, 

and puniſhing the wicked. We cannot 

indeed conceive God acting as the gover- 

nor of the world at all, unleſs his govern- 

ment were to extend to all the events that 

bappen. It is upon the ſuppoſition of a 

particular Providence, that our worſhip 

and prayers to him are founded. All his 

perfections would be utterly inſignificant to 

us, if they were not exerciſed on every oc- 

caſion, according as the circumſtances of - 

his creatures required. The Almighty 

would then be no more than an uncon- 

cerned ſpectator of the behaviour of his 

ſubjects, regarding the obedient and the re- 

bellious with an N eye. 


It 
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It were needleſs to proſecute any farther 
the argument in favour of a particular Provi- 


dence. The experience of every one muſt, 


more or leſs, bear teſtimony to it. We 


tions, and drawn their attention to the con- 


need not for this purpoſe have recourſe to 
thoſe ſudden and unexpected viciſſitudes, 
which have ſometimes aſtoniſhed whole na- 


. ſpicuous hand of Heaven. We need not 
appeal to the hiſtory of the ſtateſman and 


the warrior; of the ambitious and the en- 


terprizing. We confine our obſervation 


to thoſe whoſe lives have been moſt plain 
and ſimple, and who had no deſire to de- 
part from the ordinary train of conduct.— 
In how many inſtances, my friends, have 
you ſound, that you are held in ſubjection 
to a higher Power, on whom depends the 


accompliſhment of your wiſhes and de- 


ſigns ? Fondly you had projected ſome fa- 
vourite plan. You thought that you had 


forecaſt, and provided for all that might 
Happen. You had taken your meaſures 


with ſuch vigilant prudence, that on every 


ide you 0 to yourſelf * guarded 


and 
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5 ad ſecure. But, lo! ſome little avoid SE-RM. 
hath come about, unforeſeen by you, and = 
in its en eee at the firſt ſeemingly 
inconſiderable, which yet hath turned the 
whole courſe of things into a new direc- 
tion, and blaſted all your hopes. At other 
times, your counſels and plans have been 
. permitted to ſucceed. You then applauded 
your own wiſdom, and fat down to feaſt 
on the happineſs you had attained. To 
your ſurpriſe you found, that happineſs was 
not there; and that God's decree had ap- 
pointed it to be only vanity. We labour 
for proſperity, and obtain it not. Unex- 
pected, it is ſometimes made to drop upon 
us, as of its own accord. The happineſs 

of man depends on ſecret ſprings, too nice 
and delicate to be adjuſted by human art, 
It requires a favourable combination of 
external circumſtances with the ſtate of his 
own mind. To accompliſh on every oc - 
caſion ſuch a combination, is far beyond _ 
his power; but it is what God can at all 
times effect; as the whole ſeries of exter- 
nal cauſes are arranged according to his 
| pleaſure, 
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aſs; and the hearts of all men are in 
his hands, 70 turn them whereſoever he wills, 

as rivers of water. From the imperfection 
of our knowledge to aſcertain what is 


good for us, and from the defect of our 


power to bring about that good when | 


known, ariſe all thoſe diſappointments 


which continually teſtify, that the ay of 


man is not in himſelf”; that he is not the 
maſter of his own lot; that though he 
may deviſe, it is God who gdirefs ; God, 


who can make the ſmalleſt incident an ef- 
fectual inſtrument of his Providence for 


overturning the moſt laboured plans of | 
men. 

Accident, and chance, and Gato als 
words which we often hear mentioned, 


and much is aſcribed to them in the life of 


man. But they are words without mean- 
ing; or, as far as they have any ſigni- 
fication, they are no other than names for 
the unknown operations of Providence. 


For it is certain, that in God's univerſe 


8 nothing comes to paſs cauſeleſsly, or in 


vain. * event has its own determined 
| direction. 
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direction. That chaos of a affairs 8 E R M. 
and intrigues, where we can ſee no light; XIII. 
that maſs of diſorder and confuſion which 
they often preſent to our view, is all clear- 
neſs and order in the ſight. of Him who is 
governing and direQing all, and bringing > 
forward every event in its due time and 
place. The Lord ſilteth on the flood. The 
Lord maketh the wrath of man to praiſe 
him, as he maketh the hail and the rain 
obey his word. He hath prepared his throne 
in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth over 
all. A man's heart deviſeth his way, but the' 
Lord directeth his fleps. | 


HaAvINC iluſtrated the doctrine of the 
text, I proceed to ſhow how it is to be 
improved by us. I muſt begin with warn- 
ing you, that the doctrine I have illuſ- 
trated has no tendency to ſuperſede coun- 
fel, deſign, or a proper exertion of the 
active powers of man. Becauſe Providence 
is ſuperiour to us, it does not follow that 
therefore man has no part to act; or be- 
_ cauſe our induſtry is ſometimes diſappoint-- 
| 1 „ 
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$ERM. ed, that therefore i it 18 — It is 
w—— by the uſe of ordinary means, that Provi- 


dence, for the moſt part, accompliſhes its 


deſigns. Man deviſing his own way, and 
carrying on his own plans, has a place in 


the order of means which Providence em- 


ploys. To exertions therefore of his own, | 


he is called by God. His Maker framed 


him for action; and then only he is happy, 


when in action he is properly employed. 
To ſupine idleneſs, to a vain and preſump- 
tuous truſt in Providence, while we neglect 
what is incumbent on us to perform, no 
encouragement is given in Scripture; on 
the contrary, threatenings are denounced 


againſt it, But the doarine of the te text is nk : 


; ” improved, 


In the firſt vlate, for eotrefting' ene 


and immoderate care about the future 
events of our life. This anxiety is the 


ſource of much ſin, and therefore is often 


rebuked in Scripture, as alienating the mind 


from God, and from the higher objects of | 
virtue and religion, and filling the heart 
with 
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rupt it. If it be the parent of much ſin 


it is certainly alſo the offspring of great 
folly. For in ſuch a ſtate as human life 
has juſt now been repreſented to be, what 
means this mighty buſtle and ſtir, this reſt- 


leſs perturbation of thought and care, as if 


all the iſſues of futurity reſted wholly on 


our conduct — Something depends upon 


thyſelf; and there is reaſon, upon this ac- 


count, bs; acting thy part with prudence 
and attention. But upon a hand unſeen it 
depends, either to overturn all thy projects, 
or to crown them with ſucceſs; and there- 
fore, when the iſſue. is ſo uncertain, thine 
attention ſhould. never run into immoderate 
Care. 
about futurity, thou takeſt upon thy ſhoul- 
ders a load which is nat thine,” 08 . 
indeed thou: art unable to bear. 
The folly of ſuch — 
0 by this conſideration, that all events are 
under a much better and wiſer direction 
than we could place them. [Perhaps that 
evil which we have dreaded ſo much in 


By diſquieting | thyſelf ſo much 


proſpect, 
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SERM. proſpect, may never be ſuffered to arrive. 
(XVII Providence may either have turned into a 


quite different courſe, that black cloud 


which appeared to carry the ſtorm; or be- 
fore the ſtorm burſt, our heads may be 
laid ſo low as to be out of its reach. Per- 
haps, alſo, the ſtorm may be permitted to 


come upon us, and yet under its dark wings 


may bring to us ſome ſecret and unexpected 


good. Who knoweth what is good for man 
all the days of his vain life, which he ſpend- 
eth as a ſhadow ? Who knoweth this, my 
brethren, except God? And who conſult- 

eth it ſo effectually as He, who by his in- 
finite wiſdom maketh: all things work toge- 


_ ther for good to them "2vho; love him Is it 


not, then, our greateſt happineſs, that when 
man deviſeth, God dirrcteib? Is it not far 


ter for us than if the: caſe were reverſed; 


if the all wiſe God were only ineffeQually 


to deviſe, and man, blind, and ignorant, 


and raſh as he is; were ta have the full di- 
rection of his on ſteps? Wherefore vex 


vot thyſalf in vain: Tol the unavoidable 


evils of life, add not this evil of thine on 
Jog 2 4 | procuring, 
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procuripg, a tormenting anxiety about the 


ſucceſs of thy ' deſigns. The great rule 
both of religion and wiſdom is, Do thy 


duty, and leave the iſſue to Heaven. 


Cummit tby way' unto the Lord. Act thy 


part fairly, and as wiſely as thou canſt, for 


thine apparent intereſt: and then, with a 
ſteady and untroubled mind, wait for what 
God ſhall ſee meet to appoint. This is 
«roms all e this} is vanity and md WE 


is ths 8680 dard the doctrine of the 
10 text is calculated not only to repreſs anx- 


jety, but to enforce moderation of mind 


in every ſtate; it humbles the pride of 


proſperity, and prevents that deſpair which 
is incident to adverſity. The preſumption 
of proſperity is the ſource both of vices 
and miſchiefs innumerable. It renders 


men forgetful of God and religion. It in- 


toxicates them with the love, and immerſes 


them in the indulgence of pleaſure. It 
hardens their hearts to the diſtreſſes of their 


brethren. Now, conſider, how little ground 
the real ſituation of the moſt. proſperous 
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man affords for this vain elation of and 
He is dependent every moment on the 
pleaſure of a ſuperiour; and knows not, but 
Providence may be juſt preparing for him 
the moſt unforeſeen reverſes. Shall he 50% 


* bim/elf. of to-morrow, who knoweth not 


 zvbat a day may bring forth ? He bath per- 


haps ſaid in his heart, my mountain flands 
frong ; I ſhall never be moved. But God 
needeth only to hide bis face, and preſently 


he it troubled; That little eminence © on 


which be ſtood, and from which he ſur- 


veyed with pride his fellow creatures below 
him, was no more than an eminence” of 


duſt.” \'The Almighty blows upon it with 
the breath of his mouth, and it is ſcattered. 


Belongs it to him whoſe tenure of proſ- 
perity tis ſo inſecure, to utter the voice of 


contempt, or to lift the rod of oppreſſion 


over his fellows, when over his on head 


low? 


The ns ol. Gedi is aompuitie | 


is ſtretched that high arm of Heaven, which 


ee at one W this A pe 


17 
« 1 1 


N with” uns ſignal advantage, that at once it 


26m 8 „ - humble 
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humbles the proud, and revives the diſtreſſ- 
ed. As long as we believe in one higher 
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than the higheſt, to whom all muſt look up, 


the greateſt man is taught to be modeſt, 
and to feel his dependence; and the loweſt 


man has an object of continual reſource 
and hope. Injured by men, he can fly to 
that righteous governour who rules the 


earth, and, from his interpoſition, hope for 


better days. Providence is the great ſanc- 
tuary to the afflicted who maintain their 
integrity. Conſolation they always find in 
the belief of it; and often there has iſſued 
from this ſanQuary the moſt ſeaſonable re- 
lief. There iſſues from it, at all times, this 
voice of comfort; Truſt in the Lord and do 
good; and fo thou ſhalt dwell in the Land, and 
verily thou ſhalt be fed. Thine enemies 
may conſpire; the Heathen may rage, and the 


people imagine a vain thing. but he that 
Atteth in the heavens /hall laugh ; the Lord 


Hall hold them in derifion. For the Lord is 
the keeper of Iſrael; he is the /hield of the 


* Pſalm xxxvii. 3. 


Ee 3 righteous, 


— — — 


— 
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"Ion the third place, the doctrine that = 
been illuſtrated of the interpoſal of Provi- 
dence in all human affairs, places the vanity 


and folly of all ſinful plans in a very ſtrong 


light. —All fin, in every view of it, mult 
be attended with danger. He who em- 
barks in any unjuſt, or criminal enterprize, 
beſides the manifeſt peril to his on ſoul, 
incurs the riſque of his character being dif- | 
covered, and of meeting with hatred, con- 
tempt, and juſt reſentment from the world. 
One would think that when the conſe- 


- quences on one ſide are ſo dangerous, the 


bribe on the other fide muſt be very high, 


and the proſpect of ſucceſs very fair and 


promiſing. Now, conſider how this mat- 
ter truly ſtands, . The ſinner hath :againſt 
him, firſt, that general, uncertainty which I 
before ſhewed to take place in all the de- 


* Plalm exxv. 2. 


ſigns 
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ſigns and projects formed by men. Could SEAM. 
the moſt artful and beſt deviſed means al 
ways enſure ſucceſs to the end we ſoughtto 
obtain, ſome apology might then be made 
for departing occalionally from the path of 
rectitude. But it is far from being true, 
that any ſuch road to ſure ſueceſs can, on 
any occaſion, be found. On the contrary, 
we every day ſee the moſt plauſible and 
beſt concerted plans baffled and. thrown: to 
the ground; and there is nothing which 
on many occaſions has been more remarked, 
than Providence ſeeming to make. * of | 
the wiſdom of man. 
This view of things alone were ſufficient 
to ſhow to the finner the inſecurity and 
danger of the ſyſtem on which he acts. 
But there is much more againſt him than 
this. For he, by his guilty plans, hath en- 
gaged again{t' himſelf one certain and-moſt 
formidable enemy, to whom he hath great 
reaſon to look up with terror. He cannot 
| poſſibly believe that the righteous Gover- 
nour of the univerſe, beholds with an equal 
77 the deſigns of the virtuous who honour 
© ro. E e 4 | him, 
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SER M. him, and the deſigns of the guilty who de- 
— ſpiſe his laws, and do injuſtice to his ſer- 


vants. No; againſt theſe latter, Providence 
hath pointed its darts, hath bent its bow 
in the heavens; he face of tbe Lord ts 
againſt ibem that do evil*, Other deſigns 
may fail ; but thoſe of the wicked, God is 


concerned in overthrowing. It is true, that 


this life is not the ſeaſon of rendering to 
every man according to his works. But 
though retribution does not on every occa- 
ſion take place at preſent, yet neither is the 


| exerciſe of divine juſtice always delayed: 
The hiſtory of the world is continually fur- 


niſhing us with examples of the wicked 


alen in ibeir own devices; of the crafty 
fnared in the works of their own hands; of 


ſinners ;folling into the pit which themſelves 
bad digged. How often when ſignal crimes 


were ready to be perpetrated, hath God re- 


markably interpoſed ; hath ſpread his ſhield 
before the juſt, unnerved the arm of the 


aſſaſſin, or ſtruck a ſudden damp into his 


„e Fünen 166.04.) 24 
mind 
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mind at the critical moment ?—Obnoxious SER N. 
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then as the ſinner is to ſo many dangers 
expoſed perpetually to the diſappointment 
of his defigns by the uncertainty of human 
events; expoſed, over and above, to the- 
avenging interpoſition of Heaven ; what 
ſtrange infatuation has tempted him to de- 
part from hens n merk ſafe ya of ne 


grity oh 


In the laft place, gem al that had been 
ſaid on this ſubject, we clearly ſee how 
much it concerns us to perform thoſe duties 
which a proper regard to Providence re- 
quires, and to obtain protection from that 
power which directeth and diſpoſeth all. 
A more incontrovertible axiom there can- 
not be than this, that if man only deviſeth 
his way, while God overrules his devices 
and directs his ſteps, an intereſt in God's 
favour is far more important than all the 
wiſdom and ability of man. Without his 
favour, the wiſeſt will be diſappointed and 
baffled; under his protection and guid - 
ance, the ſimple are led in a plain and ſure 
0 | * 


— — 
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SERM, path.—In vain would the giddy and pro- 
: — fane, throw Providence out of their 
thoughts, and affect to think and act, as 
if all depended on themſelves. This bold. 
neſs of ſelf-ſufficiency is affeQation, and 
no more. For, moments there are, when 
the man of ſtouteſt heart feels the ſtrong 
ſubjection under which he is held, and 
would gladly grafp at the aid of Heaven. 
| As long as human affairs proceed in a 
 - ſmooth train, without any alarming. pre- 
. ſages of change or danger, the man of the 
| world may remain pleaſed. with himſelf, 
| and be fully confident in his own powers. 
But whoſe life continues long ſo undiſ- 
turbed ? Let any uncommon violence ſhake 
the elements around him, and threaten him 
with deſtruction; let the aſpect of publick | 
affairs be ſo lowering as to forebode ſome 
great calamity; or in his private concerns, 
let ſome ſudden change arrive to ſhatter his 
fortune, or let ſickneſs, and the harbingers 
of approaching death, ſhow him his frailty ;. 
and how ready will he then be to ſend up 


e from the — that Providence 
_ would 
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would befriend and relieve him? Religion, 
my friends, is not a matter of theory and 
doubt. Its foundations are laid deep in the 
nature and condition of man. Ir lays hold 
of every man's feelings. In every man's 


heart and. conſcience it has many witneſſes 
to its importance and reality. 


Let us then neglect no means which may 


be of avail for procuring the grace and fa- 
vour of that divine Providence on which 
ſo much depends. Let no duties be over- 
looked which belong to, us as ſubjects of 
God; devout worſhip, and grateful praiſes 
for all his bleſſings; humble truſt in his 
goodneſs, and implicit ſubmiſſion to his 
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will; and conſtant and cheerful obedience . 


to his laws, Let us be thankful that God 
hath clearly made known all that he requires 
of us in order to be accepted in his light ; 
and that not only he has revealed the rule 


ae 9 hath pointed out to us in 


the goſpel, the direct method of reconci- 


liation with him, through faith in the Lord | 


Jeſus Chriſt. Piovidence hath. condeſcend- 


ed to become our inftryQor in this great 


article ; 


—— — — 
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article; hath taught us in what way our 


— fins may be forgiven, our imperfect ſervices 


be accepted, and an intereſt in the divine 


grace be attained by means of our Re- 


deemer. Inexcuſable we muſt be, if all this 
offered grace we ſhall wantonly throw at our 
feet. In a world ſo full of viciſſitudes and 


_ uncertainty, let us take pains to ſecure to our- 


ſelves one reſting place; one habitation that 


cannot be moved. By piety and prayer, by 


faith, repentance, and a good life, let us ſeek 


the friendſhip of the Moſt High; ſo ſhall he 


ho directeth the fleþs of man now, conduct 


our path in ſuch a courſe as ſhall 222 us 
5. the end to himſelf, 
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Psaru, Rr. 2. 


0: 7 bou that brave, 5 er, unto 7 bee 
Hall all fle 0 come! 


_ Supreme Being is repreſented nodes SERM.. 
many amiable characters in the ſacred XIX 


writings; - as the Father , of Mercies, the 


God of Love, the Author of every good and 
perfect gi ft. But there is no character 


which carries more comfort, or which ren- 


ders God ſo properly the object of con- 


and truſt, as this, of his being the 
2 of Prayer. This view of the Al- 


mighty accommodates his perfections to 
our 


. — 
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ES our neceſſities and wants, and in our pre- 
— ſent frail and diſtreſſed ſtate affords a con- 
1 ſtant refuge to which we can fly. Unto 
| Thee ſpall all fleſh come. To Thee, ſhall an 

| | indigent world look up for the ſupply of 

their wants; to Thee, ſhall the proudeſt 
ſinner, at ſome time or other, be compelled- 
to bow; to Thee, ſhall the diſtreſſed and 
_ afflicted have recourſe, as to their laſt 
relief and hope. 
Prayer is a duty eſſential to natural 7 re- 
ligion. Wherever the light of nature taught 
men to acknowledge the being of a God, 
1 to that God alſo it directed them to pray. 
0 In the Chriſtian revelation great ſtreſs is 
| w laid upon this duty, and great encourage- 
| ment given to it. Our bleſſed Saviour not 
only ſet the example himſelf, and enjoined 
Il - the practice to his followers, but thought it 
> worthy his expreſs inſtruction to teach them 
| nm what manner to pray, and even to put 
| Words in their mouth. We are aſſured | 
8 - that prayers are not in vat; but that as 
the eyes of the Lord are upon the righ courg 


lo bis ears are open to their cry; that if we 
aſk 
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It is, indeed, hard to ſay, whether 
. is to be moſt properly conſidered 
a8 a duty incumbent on all, or as a privilege 
allowed to them. But 5 bleſſed circum- 
ſtance it is, that our duty and our privilege 
thus concur in one; 
manded to do what our wants naturally 
dictate to be done; even to aſk what is 
good from God, who giveth to all men li- 
berally, and upbraideth not.—In treating of 
this ſubject, it will be proper to conſider 
firſt, the nature and the ſubjects of prayer; 
next, its proper qualifications; and laſtly, 


the Nr, and n which at- 


„ ä 

1 Tur Notirs: of 1 ee in 
the firſt place, that we have a juſt ſenſe 
of our own wants and miſeries, and of 
our dependence on God for relief. To 
be ſuitably impreſſed with this ſenſe, we 
need only think what our preſent. ſituation 
ia. We live in a world where every 


3 | ; | wn 


that we are com- 8 
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— When we look back on the paſt, we 


muſt remember that there we have met 


with much diſappointment and vanity. 


When we look forward to the future, all 


is unknown. We are liable there to many 


dangers which we cannot foreſee; and to 


many which we foreſee approaching, yet 


know not how to defend ourſelves againſt 
them. We are often ignorant what courſe 


| we can ſteer with ſafety; - nay, ſo imperfect 


is our own wiſdom, and fo great the dark- 


neſs which covers futurity, that while we 


imagine that we are in the road to pro- 


_ Iperity, we are often ruſhing blindly into 


the moſt fatal evils ——Beſides theſe con- 


| tingencies of life, which make us feel ſo 


deeply the neceſſity of looking up to ſome 


more powerful Guide and Protector, there 


are other circumſtances in our ſtate which 


lead to reflections ſtill more alarming. 


We know that we are the ſubjects of a 


ſupreme righteous Governour, to whom 


we are accountable for our conduct. We 


Were lent into ) Bien world of his appoints 


ment, 
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ment, and we are removed from it at his 8 ERM. 
decree. How ſoon the call for our removal 
may be given, none of us know; but this [if 
we profeſs to believe, that upon our going ' +. = 
hence we are to be brought into new and ik 
_ unknown habitations, ſuitable to our beha- 
viour here. Who amongſt us can ſay that | i 1 
he is perfectly ready to appear before his | | 
Creator and Judge, and to give an account | E 
to him for all the actions of his life? How 
much do the beſt of us ſtand in need of 
meroy and forgiveneſs for our offences paſt, | 
and of direction and aſſiſtance from Heaven A 
to guide us in our future way? What _— 
reaſon to dread that if we be left entirely \|\M 
to ourſelves, we will be in the utmoſt dann 1 
ger of departing from virtue and from ha- | 
pineſs, and of leaving life under the diſ- | 
pleaſure of Him who is to judge us?— 
While with this ſenſe of our imperfections, 
our dangers, and our guilt, we come to the 
Hearer of prayer, we muſt, in 180 next 
place, Fas 
Pray to God, in tha belief that un 
king there is power which can give us relief, 1118 
M FS: Th and f . I 
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"Donn give it. Prayer ſuppoſes a full perſuaſion 


that his Providence rules and governs all; 


that through all futurity his eye penetrates; 


that there are no events of our life in which 
he interpoſes not; that he knows the moſt 
| ſecret motions of our hearts; and that to the 


hearts of all men he has acceſs, by avenues - 


unknown to us, and can turn them accord- 


ing to his pleaſure. ' It ſuppoſes, at the ſame 
time, a firm confidence in the declarations 


he has made in his word, that a plan is 


eſtabliſhed for diſpenſing grace to fallen 


and guilty mankind, through a great Re- 
deemer. It ſuppoſes a humble hope that, 
as he knows our frame and remembers we 


are duſt, he will not reject the ſupplications 
of the penitent returning ſinner ; that he 


is one who hath no pleaſure in our for- 


rows and diſtreſs, but deſires the happineſs 
of his creatures, and beholds with compla- 


cency the humble and ſincere worthipper. 


Now theſe things being ſuppoſed, this 


juſt ſenſe of our own imperfections and 
| guilt, and this proper impreſſion of the 


divine 


On Prayer. 


divine nature, when the ſoul is in this poſ- 
ture of devotion, breathing forth its ſor- 
rows and its wants before its Creator, and 


imploring from him protection and aid, 


it cannot but give vent to the high con- 
ceptions with which it will then be affected, 


of God's ſupreme perfection. This of 


courſe becomes the foundation of that part 
of devotion which is .ſtyled adoration or 
praiſe. —As it is the experience of paſt 
_ goodneſs which warms the heart of the 
worſhipper, and encourages his preſent 
ſupplication, he will naturally be led to 
a a' grateful celebration of the mercies of 
Heaven ; whence thankſgiving becomes an 
eſſential part of his devotion.—As he cannot 
put up petitions without acknowledging 
his wants, and as his wants are cloſely con- 
need with his frailty and ill-deſerving, 
hence the moſt humble confeſſion of guilt 
muſt neceſſarily enter into prayer, — If 
there be any terms on which we may ex- 


there be any meritorious Interceſſor through 


whom we may prefer our requeſt to bim, 


this 


Ff2 


pe& the Deity to be moſt propitious; if 
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85 TK We u. this aſſuredly will be the method which the 
——— pious worſhipper will chooſe for addreſling 


welfare of others. 


the Almighty; and this will be the ground 


of his praying in the name of Chriſt, ſend- 


ing up his petitions to God through his be- 


loved Son, whom he heareth always. 


Thus it appears that there is a juſt found- 
ation for prayer in all its parts, naturally 
laid in the preſent circumſtances of man, 


and in the relation in which he ftands to 
God. But as petition is the chief and 


moſt diſtinguiſhing part of prayer, it will 
be requiſite that we conſider particularly 


what thoſe requeſts are, which are proper : 


to be offered up to God. Theſe: may all 
be claſſed under three heads: firſt, requeſts 


for temporal bleſſings; next, bor ſpiritual 


mercies; and laſtly, interceſſions DO the 


| ; s | 
Wirn *! to pl bleſſings, 
though men may lay a reſtraint upon them- 


| ſelves in the expreſſions which they utter in 
prayer, yet it is much to be ſuſpected, that 
the inward wiſhes of their hearts for ſuch 


* 
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bleſſings are often the moſt fervent of any. SER M. 
To wiſh and pray for the advantages of . e 
life, is not forbidden. Our Saviour hath 
ſo far countenanggd it, as to command 
us to pray that God would give us our 
daily bread; that is, as his words have 
been always underſtood, that he would 
beſtow what is neceſſary for the ſuſtenance 
and comfort of life. Vet the very ſound 
of the words retrenches every ſuperfluous 
and extravagant wiſh, Not for riches and 
honours, for great advancement or long 
life, or for numerous and flouriſhing fas. 
milies, has he given us any \encourage= 
ment to pray. Foreign are ſuch things to 
the real improvement, foreign very often 
to the true happineſs of man. Fooliſhly 
they may be wiſhed for, when the wiſh 
accompliſhed would prove our ruin. Let 
health and peace, contentment and tran- 
quillity, bound the humble prayer which 
we ſend up to Heaven; that God may fted 
ur with food convenient for us; that what- 
ever our outward circumſtances axe, they. 
may be bleſſed to us by him, and accotti- 
38 1. panied 
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SERM. Nied with a quiet mind. Even health 
—＋＋⁊ and peace themſelves may not always prove 


bleſſings. Sweet and deſirable as they 
ſeem, God may, at certain times, foreſee 
their tendeney to corrupt our hearts, and 
may, in merey, reject a prayer for them, 
a on our patt, may be allowably put 
For the nature of all temporal things 
e that they have not one fixed and 
able character, but may be convertible on 
different occaſions either into good or ill; 
and therefore, ſome reſerve in our wiſh 


muſt always be maintained; and to the 


wiſer judgment of God, it muſt be left, to 
determine what is fit to be beſtowed, and 
what to be withheld. But this we may 
lawfully: pray, that, as far « as to God ſeems 


meet, he would make our ſtate comfortable, : 


and our days eaſy. and tranquil; that he 
would ſave us from falling into any ſeyere 


and extreme diſtreſs; that he would BY | 
ſerve to us the enjoy ment of thoſe frien 


and comforts that we moſt love; or if he 5 | 


bereaye,.us of any. of them, that he would 
An . aulſt and upperk us. under the 
loſs; - 


Be 
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loſs; in fine, that he would fo order our 


lot, that we may be kept as free from pain, 


trouble, and anguiſh, as ſhall be conſiſtent 
with the higher improvements of our _— 
in piety, Virtua; and wiſdom: 

d I the next hats with Phat to ſpi- 
ritual mercies, we are unqueſtionably al- 


lowed to be more fervent and explicit in 


our requeſts at the throne of grace, God 
can never be diſpleaſed in hearing us im- 


plore from him thoſe graces and endow- _ 


ments of the ſoul, that beautify us in his 


ſight, that are good for all men, good at 
all times, indeed the only certain and im- 


mutable goods; and therefore to theſe only 


pertains that earneſtneſs, that urgency of 


ye, which is repreſented as "II 


nature, our "ATE has rinked under the 


two great heads, of forgiveneſs for paſt 


offences, and deliverance from future tempt- 
ations. It is chiefly for theſe important 


bleſſings, that we are to proftrate ourſelves 


before our Father in Heaven; begging of 


E bim, 
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1 who knows our heart with all its 
frailties, that he would accept our ſmcere 
repentance, and pardon our errors for the 

fake of Jeſus Chriſt. We muſt earneſtly. 
pray, that he would ſtrengthen us by his 
grace to reſiſt the temptations that here- 
after may aſſault us; and whatever he 
appoint to befal us without, may enable 
us to preſerve a good eonſcience vhhin; 
that he may teach us to know ourſelves, 
and affiſt us to control and govern our 
paſſions; that he may + endow. us with 
temperance in proſperity, and reſignation 
under adverſity; that in no ſituation of life 
we may be allowed to- forget what we owe 
to our Maker and Redeemer; and, that 


after having diſcharged the duties of life, 


through the aſſiſtance of Divine grace, 
with ſome meaſure of integrity and ho- 
nour, Wwe may be prepared for going 


through the laſt ſcene of life without dif- = 


: may; and when we have made a decent 
and peaceful retreat from this world, we 


Hy fate. n de 27 


may then find ourſelves i in ſome better and | 


IN 


On Prayer. 


Ix the laſt place, it is to be remembered 
that interceſſions for the welfare of others 


form a material part of prayer. The 
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XIX. 
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ſincere worſhipper is not to conſider him 


ſelf as a ſingle and ſeparate being, con- 
fining his concern wholly to himſelf, Our 
Saviour has initiated us into a more noble 
and enlarged ſpirit of devotion, when he 


taught us to begin with praying that the 7 


kingdom of God may be advanced over 


all, and that mankind may be rendered as 
happy by doing this will, as the angels are 
in Heaven. When we bow our knee to 
the common Father, let it be like affec- 
tionate members of his family, deſiring the 


proſperity Gt all our brethren. In parti- 


cular, the happineſs of our friends and re- 


lations, of thoſe whom we love, and by 


whom we are loved, ought then to be near 


dur heart; praying that the Almighty may 
be our God, and the God of our friends 


and family, for ever; that he may watch 


over them, and bleſs them; and may make 
us long happy in mutual comfort and 
affection. 


We dune to remember our 
benefactors 
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return of divine n on their head. 


The diſtreſſed and afflicted ought to ſhare 
our ſympathy; remembering them 22 


ſuffer aduerſitiy, as being ourſelves. in the 


body ; and ſhedding the friendly tear at the 
thought of human woe. Our enemies 
themſelves ought not to be forgotten in 
our prayers: in fine, our prayers ought to 
de an exerciſe of extenſive benevolence of 
heart; a ſolemn teſtimony oſſered up to 


the God of Love, of our kind and charit- 


erer ee eg . e l 


, 1 at 


Bur now, after what 1 Sou ſuggeſted 
s the proper ſuhjects of prayer, 
Jam aware that it may be ſaid by ſome, 
To:what purpoſe is all this detail Do 
wie Propoſe, by our prayers, to give to the 


Supreme Being any new information, re- 


| garding Our ſituation, of which be is not 


poſſeſſed? Does He not already know. all 


our wants and diſtreſſes; and will He not 
de prompted by his goodneſs, and wiſdom to 


do for us in ſuch circumſtances, whatever 
8 | is 
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is fit and proper to be done? Do we 
imagine that, by the importunity of our 


vailed upon to alter his purpoſe, or depart 
from his ſyſtem in the government of the 
world, in order to gratify our deſires ? —— 


Such objections againſt the reaſonableneſs 
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_ of prayer, have been often urged with all 


the parade of ſcepticiſm. Though, on the 
firſt view, they may carry ſome appearance 


of ſpeciouſneſs, yet on a flight diſcuſſion _ 
they fall to the ground; for they all reſt 


on a miſtaken idea of the nature and 
deſign of prayer. 
ſenſes could ever believe that, by lifting his 
feeble voice to Heaven, he could convey to 
the ear of the Almighty any new know- 


No man in his ſober 


ledge or information. None but the moſt a 


unchangeable Sovereign of the univerſe, 


and prevail upon him to alter his decrees 


ignorant could imagine, that, by his prayers 
he could raiſe any new emotions in the 


in conſequence of his requeſts.— The 


efficacy of prayer lies, not in working a 


change upon God, bn in working a 


change 


— 


ſolicitations and requeſts, He can be pre- 


SERM. change upon ourſelves; in begetting or 


XIX. 


improving right diſpoſitions of heart, and 


thereby making us fit ſubjects of the Di- 
vine mercy. It is not for the ſake of our 


aſking, that God grants the requeſts we 


prefer in prayer; but as our aſking, with 


proper diſpoſitions, produces that frame of 


mind which qualifies us to receive. 


Hence prayer has been appointed by God 


as an inſtrument for improving our nature, 
and is required on our part as a condition 
Uf receiving bis favours. Thus, when 


upon a certain ocaſion he had by his 
Prophet predicted and promiſed” circum- 
ſtandes of proſperity to the Jewiſh nation, 
the Prophet was directed to add, Thus ſaith 
the'Lord God, I will yet for this be enquirtd 


H by tbe baue of Iſrael to doit for them &. 


I chere any one who win ſay, that it 


is not ineumbent en all Tatiofial creatures 


to feel their dependence on the God who 


has formed them and to refer to him all 


"3 ns eme which they either cke or 
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hope to receive? Would not the want of 


ſuch becoming ſentiments be altogether 
unworthy and ſinful? And if they are 


ſuch ſentiments as ought to be entertained, 
muſt it not be proper to expreſs them by 
words in prayer, and thereby to ſtrengthen 


the impreſſion of them on our minds? 


But in truth there is no occaſion for 


entering into any long diſcuſſion of argu- 
ment in order to evince the reaſonableneſs 


of prayer. It is the natural dictate of the 


human heart. Though in the days of 
proſperity and eaſe it may, like other du- 
ties, have been neglected and forgotten, 


yet on all great and trying oecaſions, men 


are prompted by an irreſiſtible impulſe to 
lift their eyes, and addreſs their voice to 
Heaven. Who is there, for inſtance, that 
feeling himſelf cruelly oppreſſed by injuſ- 
tice and violence, without any proſpect of 


procuring redreſs, can forbear appealing to 
a Power that rules above, and invoking - 


_ Divine interpoſnion to © vindicate his in- 


nocence, and avenge his wrongs? Who- 


that is ſtanding by the death-bed of a be- 
ah 5 5 1 loved 
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SERM. loved friend, of a ſpouſe, a brother, or a 
u ſon, and ſees them ſtruggling with the laſt 


agonies, but finds himſelf impelled to look 
up to Heaven, and to pray from the heart, 


that where men can give no aid, God 


would in his mercy ſupport the dying 
man? Was there ever a ſinner ſo hardened, 


that when he finds himſelf leaving the 
world, and ſtanding on the brink of an 
unknown eternity, is not diſpoſed with 


earneſt and trembling voice to pray that 
God would forgive his errors, and receive 
in peace his departing ſpirit ? In ſuch ſitua- 
' ions as theſe, man feels what he truly is, 


and ſpeaks the native unadulterated lan- 
guage of the heart. Accordingly, 
throughout all ages and nations, the ob- 
ligation to prayer as a duty has been re- 
cogniſed, and its propriety has been felt. 


Over all the world, even among the moſt 


ſavage tribes, temples have been built, 


worſhippers have aſſembled in crowds; 


and the wildeſt ſuperſtition has, by the 


various forms of homage which it adopted, 


borne teſtimony to this truth, that there is 
5 ſome 
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ſome God, towhom, as the hearer of prayer, 
all 500 yarn come. 


* ks p <A prayer may produce its 
proper effect, there are certain qualifications 
neceſſarily belonging to it, which come next 
to be confidered.  _ 

One of the firſt and chief of theſe i is ſe- 
riouſneſo, or an atteative and ſolemn frame 
of mind, in oppoſition to thoughts that 
wander, and to words that drop forth un- 
meaning from the lips. One would think 
it unneceſſary to mention ſuch a qualifica- 
tion to be requiſite, when we are to be em- 


pauloyed in ſo ſolemn an act as an immediate 


addreſs to our Maker. Let there is ground 
to apprehend, that an admonition of this 
nature is neceſſary to be given to many 
profeſſed Chriſtians. Men from their child- 
hood have been ſo oft accuſtomed to repeat 
certain expreſſions, which they call, ſaying 
prayers, with little underſtanding, and leſs 
attention to what they ſay, that the habit 
of it is apt to be continued throughout life; 
as if the mere uttering of words, or pre- 
6 ſenting 
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s ERM. ſenting themſelves, at ſet times, in a certain 


4 8 poſture before God, had ſome charm in it 


to attract the bleſſings of Heaven, —-My 
brethren, this is trifing with one of the 


moſt important / exerciſes in which the 


human mind can be employed; it is turn- 


Ing devotion into childiſh folly. Let us 
never forget that it is the heart which muſt 
pray. The heart may pray, when no words 
are uttered. | But if the heart be not en- 


gaged in prayer, all the words we can utter 
are no better than rude offenſive ſounds in 
the ear of the Almighty.—Colle& then thy 


mind within itſelf, before thou preferreſt a 


hngle petition; nay, before thou pro- 


nounceſt the name of God in prayer. Be 


alone with him, and thine own ſoul; under 
the ſame impreſſion as if thou wert juſt | 
about to appear before the judgment-ſeat | 


of that God, to whom thou prayeſt. 


To ſeriouſneſs, we | muſt join affection 
in prayer; I mean that devotion of the heart 
which is inſpired by gratitude and love, in 
diſtinction from forced prayer; or what is 
vowillingly preferred from ſervile fear, or 


mere | 
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Profound humility is perfectly con- 


ident with this affectionate ſpirit in prayer. 


"oo preſumptuous familiarity muſt enter into 
our addreſſes to God. We are enjoined to 
ſerve him with reverence and godly fear. 


Our ' devotion will be moſt fervent and 


affectionate, when we entertain the humbleſt 
thoughts of ourſelves, joined with the moſt 
exalted conceptions of that God to whom 
| we pray. Remember that God is in heaven, 
and thou art on earth ; inerefore * Db 


words be cue s. 


Faith is a bean of prayer ex- 


We Tequired in Scripture. -He that 
prayeth, Jays the Apoſtle James, let him 


oft in faith, nothing wavering .—By faith 
in prayer, \two things are meant; firſt, a 
| general. uaſion that God i is a Being of 


* Reelef, v. 2. - + James i. 6. 


Vor. V. „ infinite 


49 
mere regard to deceney. We muſt come 8 3 
into the preſence of God, as to a Father ix 

heaven; not to a hard and oppreſſive | 


maſter, to whom we are obliged to pay 
_ to prevent him from deſtroying 


— , Sang — ä—ͤ—jV —— ͤ ́—æ————ͤ 
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SERM. infinite goodneſs and mercy z to whom, 
——— therefore, the prayers of his creatures, are 
| not put up in vain. Ve that cometh unto 
God muſt. believe, not only that he is, but 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
cel him *; without ſome belief of this kind, 
prayers were altogether ſuperfluous, For 
who would ſend up ſupplications to a God | 
| who was believed to be: inacceſſible to his 
creatures, and to. have no. regard to their 
_ circumſtances and wants ?——At the ſame 
time, much ground we have to be conſcious 
of our own: unworthineſs, and to tremble 
at the remembrance of it, when we addreſs. 
_  ourſelvesto Heaven; and therefore, ſecondly, 
to pray in faith is, in the ſcripture ſenſe of 
it, to pray in the name of Chriſt; . that is, 
in the faith that it is through his cha and 
mediation only we can find acceptance 
with God. We acknowledge our . guilt; 
we diſclaim all truſt in our own rightequſ- 
neſs; and implore grace from God on ac- 
count of what his Son has done and ſuffered 


* Heb. xi. 6. 
for 
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for us: This is the clear and expreſs doc- 
. trine of the New Teſtament. ' We have 


boldneſs to enter into the holieft by the blood 
of Teſus. We have this new and living 
zway which he hath conſecrated for us within 
the' veil. Having this High Pricft over the 
houſe of God, let us draw near with a true 
heart i in full . . F. _ . 
ee thus e out the chief and 
moſt eſſential qualifications of prayer, it 
remains that I lay ſome conſiderations be- 
fore you, to ſhow the importance and ad- 
vantages of 1 it. 


Tn the art ait prayer nk af the moſt 
powerful means of recalling our minds 
from the vanities of life to ſerious thoughts; 


to a proper ſenſe of God, and our duty; 
and to all the high objects with which we 
are intimately. connected as rational and 


immortal beings. - Surrounded, as we are, 
with the objects and pleaſures of the world; 
h bulied with its avocations, and continually 


| * Heb, x, 1922. + 


Gg 2 | immerſed 
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SERM. immerſed in its purſuits, man would be- 
—— come altogether the victim of ſenſe, and a 
prey to its temptations; if there were not 
ſome ſtated occaſions which brought him 
home to himſelf, and to the thoughts of 
wil another world, Prayer has a much more 
| impreſſive effect for this purpoſe, than can 
be expected from ſimple meditation, An 
immediate and ſolemn addreſs to an omni- 
ſcient Being, in whoſe preſence we conſider 
_ ourſelves as then particularly ſiſted, tends 
to produce a higher degree of ferious and 
_ awful recollection, than would arife from 
a mere ſoliloquy of the mind with itſelf. 
In prayer, the ſoul approaches to the bor- 
ders of an inviſible world, and acts as a 
ppirit holding intercourſe with the Father 
of Spirits. It drops for a time the remem- 
brance of its earthly eonnections, to dwell 
among everlaſting objects. Prayer, by this 
means, both compoſes and purifies the 
heart; it gives the ſoul its proper elevation 
| towards God, and has a happy effect to 
counterwork the dangerous impreſſions - 
made by the erte of the world 
around us. 


ib 
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exerciſe of the beſt affoQions of our na- 


ture, which are thereby confirmed. and £ 


| ſtrengthened. As far as prayer is not a 
mere emiſſion of empty words, but ſpeaks, 


as it ought to do, the language of the heart, 


it is an aſſemblage of all the affeQions 
which conſtitute - piety. 
higheſt ſentiments of reverence and ado- 
ration, of love and gratitude. to God, of 


truſt in his mercy, and of faith in our bleſſed 


| Redeemer, all animating the heart. What- 
ever nouriſhes ſuch affections as theſe in 


the ſoul, gives ſtrength and ſupport at the 
fame time to active virtue; and thereby - 
prepares and aſſiſts us for every duty of 
life, —- With reſpect to ourſelves, the vie y 
which prayer gives, of our neceſſities and 
wants, of our ſins and offences againſt God, 
and of the dangers which we have thereby 


incurred, produces becoming humility of 


mind. Proſtrate before that Great Being 


whom we have ſo much offended, all the 
G 53 
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It implies the 
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only as a corrective of our natural levity XIX. 
and forgetfulneſs of God, but as an actual 


— 
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SERM. pride of man is laid in the duſt, He is 
— impreſſed with a fenſe of what he truly is, 
and taught how far removed from what he 
ought to be. By the prayers he puts up 
for being aſſiſted to repent of paſt follies, 
and to make improvements for the future 
in virtue, the deſire of virtue is chetiſhed, 
and the purſuit of it excited; and if this 
defire after' virtue which is expreſſed in 
| prayer be genuine, it is a degree of good- 
neſs already in ſome meaſure begun within 
the heart. Prayer is, at the ſame time, 
an exereiſe of benevolence towards men; 
9 well as of piety towards God; when, 
as was before obſerved, not merely as indi- 
viduals, but as members of the great family | 
of God, we come before our heavenly 
Father, and expreſs our affectionate wiſhes 
for all our brethren.— While prayer in this 
manner gives exertion to many of the 
higheſt parts of goodneſs, it is attended | 
moreovef with this great advantage, that i it 
- tends to fortify the worſhipper i in the prac- | 
ice of all his duties. For it impreſſes him 
with a ſenſe of God as che great friend and 
9 I 
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protector of righteouſneſs in the world; to SERM. 
whom, therefore, all righteous men may Eco 
look up with confidence and hope; whoſe 
ſtrength is more than ſufficient for their 
' weakneſs; whoſe gracious aid none that 
ſerved him ever r implored1 in vain. 


In the laſt place, Prayer is | important, 

not only as a means of high improvement 

in religion, | but as an inſtrument of conſo- 

lation and relief under the diſtreſſes of life. 

How many ſituations are found in the 

world, where men have no reſource left to 

them but prayer to God? How forlorn 

would the perſecuted and afflicted, the ſad 

and the ſorrowful be, if even this laſt ſanc- 

tuary were ſhut againſt them; if they had 

no Protector in heaven to whom they could 

look up in the hours of anguiſh? —We all 
know what a relief it is to be able to un- 

boſom our griefs to ſome friend whom we 

believe compaſhonate and kind, even though = 

it be not in his power to give us any ef- 5 

fectual aid. In our Heavenly Father we 

can look up not only to One in whom com- 
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 _ SERM. * 8 who &nows our frame, remem- 


— bers we are duſt, and pitier us as a father 
| pitieth his children; but to One whoſe arm 
is all-powerful, either to ſupport us under 
our diſtreſs, or, if to his wiſdom it ſeem 
meet, to relieve us altogether from it, — 
Hence, Prayer is ſo often the laſt retreat 
of the miſerable. Where men can give them 
no aid; God is their preſent help. To him 
they can pour forth thole ſecret griefs, which 
to men they ſometimes cannot diſcloſe. He 
hears thoſe groans of the labouring heart, 
which no words can utter; and circum- 
ſtances which would expoſe our requeſts to 
be deſpiſed by the world, prevent not our 
prayers from finding acceptance with God. 
It is his character to hear the cry of the 
Poor, and to regard the pruyer of the agſli- 
tute: He is the helper of them who have no 
' helþ of man. Hence, prayer may be 
termed th&\Temple of Tranquillity to the 
unhappy; where their minds are ſoothed, 
and their cares and ſorrows are, for a time, 
huſhed and forgotten. It may juſtly be 
. ſaid, chat there only, on this ſide of the 
| * - grave, 
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grave, the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and SERM. 
the weary are at reſt. There, the priſoners . — 
reſt together ; they hear no more the voice of 
the oppreſſor. The ſmall and the great are 
there; and the ves is free * Vis 55 
maſter * 9. | 


Tux reaſonableneſs of prayer as a Jays 
and the advantages attending it, being ſuch 
as I have now endeavoured briefly to ſet 
forth, there is no wonder that ſo many re- 
peated recommendations of it occur in the 
ſacred writings ; and that we are enjoined 
to be fervent in prayer, to be inflant in 

prayer ; nay, to pray without ceaſing | —By 
ſuch precepts I do not underſtand ' that we 
are bound to frequent repetitions of long 
and tedious prayers. Our Saviour, in his 
excellent diſcourſe on this ſubject , has ſuf- 
_ ficiently cautioned us againſt the hypocriſy 
of thoſe who uſe vain repetitions, and think 
bat they ball be heard for their much 
an. But beſides the ſtated times of 


Job, i rep 17—19. | + 3 The. v. 17. t Matth. vi. 
e both 
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A — , ought devoutly to obſerve, there is a habit 


of devotion, in occaſional elevations of the 


ſoul towards God, which highly deſerves 
to be cultivated. A thouſand ogcurrences 
which happen when we are engaged in the 


affairs of the world, and a thouſand objects 


which preſent themſelves to our view in 
the earth and the heavens when we are 


ſolitary and alone, may ſuggeſt matter of 
devout ejaculation towards God. By che- 
riſhing ſuch a habit, we preſerve: on our 
minds the native ſpirit of prayer. We 
correct thoſe evil diſpoſitions which inter- 


courſe with the world is always apt to in- 
troduce; we improve our contemplation 
of the objects which ſurround; us, into an 


act of devotion; ; and either from the 


_crowded city, or the ſolirary field, can ſend 


up to Heaven that homage of the heart, 


vhich is no leſs acceptable to the Almighty, 
than if it aroſe in vocal form from the midſt 
of the temple, In this ſenſe I underſtand 


the injunction given to pray without ceaſe ing. 
And ſurely, my brethren, when we 
find: p | conlider 
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conſider the high value of thoſe bleſſings 


for which we depend on Heaven, it muſt 
appear to every reflecting mind, that we 


cannot be too earneſt in our ſupplications to 


obtain them. To what purpoſe tend all 
our preſent ſolicitude and care; all the ap- 


plication of the thoughtful, and all the in- 
duſtry of the active and diligent? Is it not 


in order to paſs through life, contented, 
eaſy, and happy? But can you paſs through 


life with contentment and happineſs, unleſs 


you enjoy peace within, a good conſcience, 


and a comfortable hope of a future exiſt- 


ence? Are not all theſe things directly and 
immediately the gifts of God, imparted by 


him to the ſouls of men? And can you 


expect to receive ſuch gifts, unleſs you con- 
feſs your dependance on Him who beſtows 


them, and implore them from that gracious 


God, who giveth to all men e and 
n not ? | | 
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SERMON XX, 


On the Laſt Judgment. 


2 CORINTHIANS, V. IS... 


For we muſt all appear before the Judgment | 
"ſes of Chrift, that every one may receive 
| the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath aber, e il be good 
or bad. | 


SERM. Tr words ee our view the 
great event which is to determine the 
fate of all mankind. No article of Chriſ- 

tian faith is more clearly aſcertained in 
Sceripture, is of greater importance in itſelf, 

and more worthy to dwell upon our minds 

than this, of the final Judgment of God. 

It 


F 


* 
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It adds ſolemnity to every part of religion; SER mg. 

it introduces an awful ſeriouſneſs into our 

thoughts, by placing in the moſt ſtriking 

light, the cloſe connexion between our 

preſent behaviour and our everlaſting 

happineſs or miſery. In the Goſpel, it is 

deſcribed with ſo many circumſtances of 

awe and terror, as may, to many, render 

the conſideration of this ſubje& dark and 

diſagreeable. But we muſt remember, that 

though religion be often employed to ſoothe 

and comfort the diſtreſſed, and though this 

be one of its moſt ſalutary effects, yet this is 

not the only purpoſe to which it is to be 

applied by miniſters of the Goſpel. In 

the 'midſt of that levity and diſſipation 

with which the world abounds, it is neceſ- 

ſary to awaken the giddy and unthinking, 

by ſetting before them, in full view, all the 

dangers they incur by their conduct. 

| Knowing the terror of the Lord, adds the 

Apoſtle in the verſe immediately following 

the text, we perſuade men. In treating 

of this ſubject, I ſhall, in the firſt place, 

ſtate the arguments which reaſon affords 
ns = 
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sERM. for the belief of a judgment to come; and 
— hall next ſhow the improvements which 


we ought to make of the particular diſ- 
 eoveries the Goſpel bath made to us con- 
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ut it. * 

I. By taking a view of the arguments 
which reaſon affords for the belief of a 
general judgment, out faith in the dif-_ 


coveries of the Goſpel will receive con- 
firmation, from diſcerning their conſonance 


with the natural ſentiments of the human 


heart. 


Ix the firſt place, and as the foundation 
of all, I begin with obſerving, that there is 


in the nature of things a real and eternal 
difference between right and wrong, be- 


tween a virtuous and an immoral conduct; 
a difference which all men diſcern of them- 
ſelves, and which leads them unavoidably 


to think of ſome actions as deſerving blame 
and) puniſhment, and of others as worthy 
| of praiſe and reward, If all actions were 


conceived as indifferent 1 in their nature, no 
| idea 
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idea of juſtice and retribution would be SERM, 


found among men; they would not con- . 
ſider themſelves as in any view accountable 


for their actions to any ſuperiour. But 
this is far from being the cafe. Every man 


feels himſelf under a law; the law of his 


being, which he cannot violate without 
being ſelf-condemned. The moſt ignorant 
| heathen knows and feels, that when he has 


committed an unjuſt or cruel action, he 


has committed a crime, and deſerves 
puniſhment, Never was there a nation on 


the face of the earth, among whom there 
did not prevail a conſciouſneſs that, by in- 
\ humanity and fraud, they juſtly expoſed 
themſelves to the hatred of thoſe around 
them, and to the diſpleaſure of any ſecret 


Inviſible power that ruled the world. This, 
therefore, may be aſſumed as an incontro- 
vertible principle, that the difference of 


good and evil in actions, is not founded on 
arbitrary opinions or inſtitutions, but in 


the nature of things, and the nature of 
man; and accords with the univerſal ſenſe 
of the human kind. This being the [caſe, 
it is certainly reaſonable, 
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- In the ſecond place, to think that the 
2 Ruler of the world will make ſome diſ- 
_  tinQtion among his creatures according to 
their actions; and if this diſtinction be not 
made, or only imperfectly made in this 
life, there will be ſome future ſtate of 
exiſtence in which he will openly reward 
and puniſh. To ſuppoſe God to be a 
mere indifferent ſpeQator of the conduct 
of his creatures, regarding with an equal 
eye the evil and the good, is in effect to 
annihilate his exiſtence; as it contradicts 
every notion which mankind have enter- 
rained of a Supreme Being as juſt and 
good. It would repreſent him as inferiour 
in charaQter to many of his creatures on 
earth; as there is no man of tolerable 
virtue and humanity who is not ſhocked at 
| the commiſſion of atrocious . crimes, and 
6 who does not delire to ſee the guilty 
| puniſhed, the innocent prote&ed, and the 
virtuous rewarded. If there exiſt at all 
a God who governs the world, (and what 
nation has not acknowledged him to exiſt?) 
as a governour he undoubtedly will act; 
and. as ſuch, will, ſome where, and at ſome E 
= period 
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period or other, reward and puniſh, accord- 8 ERM. 


ing as his ereatures obey, or violate; that FA 


law which he originally implanted” in their 


hearts. — Whether this be completely 
done in the preſent world, is not a point 


that requires long diſcuſſion. The expe- 
rienee of all ages has ſhown; that pain and 


pleaſure, proſperity and adverſity, are not 
at preſent diſtributed by Providence exactly 
according to the meaſure of men's probitx 
and worth, but are apparently ſcattered 
with a promiſcuous hand. Hence the 


antient complaint, that all tbings com alike 


t all men; that there is one event to the 
righteous arid the wicked; that to poverty 
acid diſappointment the righteous are often” 


left, while tbe tabernacles of robbers proſper. 


An inference from hence might at 
firſt view ariſe not favourable to the doc- 
tfive we now ſupport; but we have to 


1 ate i oh phe 


Ix the third place, that although full! 
retribution be not as yet made to the good | 


and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of 
Vor. V. Hh a governs 
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S ERM. a government already begun and carried : 


— on by God in the univerſe, though not 
fully completed; marks of his favouring 


for a future judgment. 


e 


and taking part with virtue, and of his 
providing puniſhments for vice. This ob- 
ſervation deſerves to be particularly attend- 
ed to, as it is one of the chief arguments 
In the preſent 
ſyſtem of things, had the righteous been 


uniformly happy, and the wicked at all 
times miſerable, future judgment might 
have appeared unneceſſary, as juſtice had 


already taken place. On the other hand, 

had no diſtinction whatever taken place in 
the preſent ſyſtem between the righteous 
and the wicked as'to happineſs and miſery, 
there might have been ground to ſuſpect 

that, ſince - univerſal diſorder at preſent 
prevailed, diſorder would ever continue, 
and never be rectiſied by any future judg- 
ment. But neither of theſe ſuppoſitions 
is founded in fact. The preſent ſtate of 


the moral world is neither a ſtate of com- 


plete juſtice and order, nor of abſolute 


Uiforder, but a tate of order and juſtice 


vegun 


and threatening him with the diſpleaſure of 
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begun and carried to a certain length, 
though left as yet imperfet. ——Obſerve, 
my brethren, that in the whole ſtruQture 
and conſtitution of things, God hath ſhown 
himſelf to be favourable to virtue, and 
inimical to vice and guilt. He hath made 
a fixed proviſion for happineſs to virtue, 
by the powerful recommendation which it 
carries to univerſal eſteem and love; by the 

manifold benefits which it procures to ſo- _ 
ciety; by the health, peace, and comfort of 
mind which it brings to the virtuous man. 
At the ſame time, from the crimes of the 
wicked, a multitude of miſeries is made in- 
fallibly to ſpring ; loſs of character and 
eſteem, and of confidence and regard in 
ſociety ; health always impaired by vice; 
and all comfortable enjayment of life diſ- 
turbed by an uneaſy companion, which the 
ſinner carries about with him in his own 


_ conſcience, upbraiding him for his crimes, _ | 


the Almighty. 

Theſe are not things of caſual or acci- 

dental occurrence, but of univerſal expe- 
wy H a 2 7 rience, 
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IT] M. rience, taking their riſe from the conſlitu- 
— tion of our nature, and from the fixed laws 


which regulate human events. They ſhow 


us what the direct tendency of virtue and 


vice is appointed by Providence to be; and 
if this tendency be not, in every inſtance, 
carried into effect, owing to circumſtances 
which belong to our preſent ſtate of proba- 
tion and diſcipline, yet ſuch an eſtabliſhed 
natural tendency carries a ſufficient intima- 
tion of the will and pleaſure of our Creator. 
We ſee his throne already ſet for judgment. 
| By his beginning in this world both to 
reward and to puniſh, we clearly behold 
bim acting as a governour and a judge, 
and are led to prognoſticate what courſe. he 
will hereafter hold. By the conſtitution 
of things which he has fixed here, he has 
as plainly lignified that he favours the vir- 
tuous and is diſpleaſed with the wicked, as 
if he had declared it to us by a voice from 
the clouds. —Although the: preſent. ſtate of 
; mankind requires that the juſt ſhould ſome- 
times ſuffer, and the ſinner be allowed to 


| proſper „the e een ſtill re- 
S mains 
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mains that there is a period to come, when 8 ERM. 
Dod will complete his righteous govern» (LA 


ment by making the one fully bleſt, and 


rendering the other as miſerable as they de- 
ſerve to be; eſpecially as we can obſerve, 


Ix the fourth place, that 4 ſatisfactory 


account may be given why judgment is at | 


preſeut poſtponed, and complete retribution 


not made, either to the good or the bad. 


We are to take notice, that even among 
men, the wiſdom and juſtice of government 


do not conſiſt in immediately rewarding 


and puniſhing on every occaſion, but in 


exerciling thoſe acts of government pub- 
lickly, at ſuch times and with ſuch circum- 


ftances as may have the moſt powerful 


effect for the benefit of ſociety. A ſimilar 


conſideration perfectly accounts for the full 
execution of juſtice being delayed by God in 


this world; for rewards and puniſhments 
being only begun here, but left unfiniſhed. 


Were they completed in this world to their 
full extent, all the purpoſes of a ſtate of trial 
and diſcipline would be defeated, No 

H RD room 
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SERM. room would be left for exerciſe and im- 
—— Provement to the good in many virtues, | 
if they were never to undergo any trials; 
if they felt full reward immediacy. con- 
ferred on every righteous action they per- 
formed, and ſaw the wicked inſtantly cut 
off, as ſoon as a crime was committed. 
For ſalutary diſcipline, therefore, to the 
good, in order to improve their virtues; and 
from patience to the bad, in order to give 
them room for repentance, it was fit and 
_ wiſe that final judgment ſhould at preſent 
be poſtponed. "Divine Juſtice ſtands for a 
while, as behind the veil, and leaves men 
at full ſcope to act according to their dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions, that their real characters 
may be fully diſplayed; the fidelity of the 
upright be tried and proved, and the obſti- 
nately wicked left without excuſe.— The 
delay of judgment, therefore, and the ſeem- 
ing inequality that now takes place in the 
ways of Providence, is ſo far from forming 
any ground of ſuſpicion that judgment 
will never come, that, on the contrary, it is 
an argument of the wiſdom of the divine 
|  govern- 
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government, and neceſſarily enters into the 
plans it is now carrying forward. | 
Such are the preſumptions which reaſon 
furniſhes, for rendering it more than pro- 


bable that, at the concluſion of human things, 
| God will render to every one according to 


bis works, They may ſerve to ſtrengthen 


our faith; but on mere reaſonings our 


faith reſts not. God in his mercy has given 
us ſurer light in an article of ſo great im- 
portance. To the conſideration, therefore, 


of the diſcoveries which the goſpel of Chriſt 


Hack made to us, we now 7 proceed, - 


II. Tov all know 5 dend we are 
aſſured in the New Teſtament, that God 
hath appointed a day in which be will judge 


_ the world in righteouſneſs; a day and an 


hour which no man knoweth, but which 


is fixed in the counſels of Heaven. In the 


ſacred writings a very particular account is 
given us of the whole procedure of that 


ſolemn day, accompanied with an aſſem- 
blage of circumſtances of the moſt awful 


and terrifick nature. The ſcene is ſuch as | 
H h 4 11 
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e all attempts to heighten; or even to 


do it juſtice by human deſcription Be- 
neath ſuch a ſubje all imagination ſinks. 


The efforts of the declaimer or the poet 


are here alike in vain.—— We are in- 


formed chat the laſt day ſhall be uſhered in 


by ſigns in the ſun, aud figns in the moon and 


fare upon the carth, diſirgſt of nations with | 


Perplexity ; the ſea and the waves roaring ; 
men's hearts failing them for fear, and far 
looking after the things. which are coming on 


be earth, for the powers, of Heaven ball be 


ſhaken. 1 The ſound of a trumpet ſhall be 


heard, at which the dead ſhall riſe out of 


their. graves. The, ſigu of the Son of Man 


fall appear. He ſhall come in a cloud with 
Potter and great glory, and all the boly An- 


gels qwith bim. A great white throne ſhall 


be ſet, and He ſball ſit thereon in his glory. 


Before Him ſhall be gathered all nations. 
Books ſhall be opened, and the dead ſhall be 
Judged out of the things wwhich are found 


_ .eoritten in the books. He fhall ſeparate the 


righteous from the wicked as a ſbepherd 


diuidetb the ſheep from the goats aud he ſball 


ft 
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fet the ' righteous on his right hand, ond the SERM. 
wicked on his lf, Then ſhall he ſay to them — 
on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my 

Fratber, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. To them 
on bis left hand he ſhall jay, Depart from me, 
ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels; and theſe ſhall go 
into everlaſiing puni/hment, but the hr. 
into liſe eternal“. Whether every one 
of the circumſtances here ſet forth is to be 
underſtood in a ſtrictly literal ſenſe, or with 
ſome meaſure of -myſtical and allegorical 
interpretation, it is not eaſy to determine, 
nor is it eſſential for us to know. Regard 
muſt be had to the figurative ſtyle fre- 
quently employed by the ſacred writers, of 
which we find ſo many examples in the 
prophetical writings and the Book of Re- 
velations, wherein thoſe ſpiritual divine 
- things which are above our conception, 
are ſet forth under ſuch repreſentations off 
e e objects and ene as are moſt 


* Lyke, xzi. 25. | Daniel, vii. 9. March. Wer 
| calculated | 
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sx. calculated to ſtrike and impreſs our minds. 
| 9 The circumſtance, for inſtance, of books 
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being opened before the Judge, as contain- 


ing a regiſter of every man's actions, and 
of the dead being judged from what had 
been written in thoſe. books, is plainly a 
metaphorical alluſion to what is practiſed 


among men; deſigned merely to convey 


the ſtrongeſt impreſſion of God's ſtrift and 
| accurate obſervation of the minuteſt par- 
ticulars of men's behaviour on earth. It 
is ſufficient for us to be ſatisfied, that what- 
ever tremendous grandeur may attend the 
judgment of the laſt day, it will be con- 
ducted in ſuch a manner as ſhall be per- 
fectly ſuitable to the perfections of the 
Almighty.— Reſting on ſuch facts as are 
plainly and explicitly revealed on a chis ſub- 
Jeck, lat us conſider, IE CK 


"Jon the firſt ew. the Perſon who is to 
act as Judge, even the eternal Son of God. 
Me muſt all, ſays the text, appear before 
the Judgment ſeat of Cbri iſt, This is re- 

rr in many paſſages of the New Teſ- 
7 | 5 tament. 
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tament. The day of judgment is termed 8 ERM. 


the day of the Son of Man. The Father, 


we are told, juageth no man, but hath com- 


mitted all judgment to the Son *. — This con- 


ſtitution of Providence is, in many re- 


ſpects, wiſe, fit, and gracious. It was 


highly proper that He who once, in the 


cauſe of God and mankind, ſtood as a 
criminal before impious judges on earth, 


ſhould be thus ſignally vindicated and ho- 
noured, by appearing in the illuſtrious 


character of the Judge of all the earth. It 15 
was fit that the character of Judge and 


Sovereign ſhould be made known, as added 
to the other characters he bore, of Prieſt 


and Prophet, in order to give weight and 
authority to all his precepts, from the 
awful conſideration that on our obedience 5 


to him depends our everlaſting. fate. 

But the moſt ſtriking and important circum- 
ſtance in this appointment of Providence is, 
the aſſurance which it affords us of the 
perfect equity of this final Judgment, For 


© Jehn, v. 22. 
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8E RM. here we behold a Judge who is taken, as 


— we may ſay, from among ourſelves. He 


dwelt amongſt us on earth, and did not 
diſdain to call us brethren, He knows ex- 


perimentally what human paſſions and hu- 
man frailties are; and what the Apoſtle to 


the Hebrews ſays of him as a Prieſt, may 


be as fully applied to him as a Judge. Me 
| Gave not a Fudge who cannot be touched 
doith the feeling of our infirmities; but One 
who war in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without fin. The infinite majeſty of 


the Supreme Being is an object at all times 
orerwhelming to the mind. In the ſitua- 
tion of a judge particularly, it might fill 


us with diſmay, But in the perſon of our 


bleſſed Redeemer, that majeſty is placed in 


a milder light. The attribute of mercy 


comes forward in ſo conſpicuous a manner, 
as to allay the dread we would otherwiſe ' 


entertain. To the obſtinate and hardened 


finner, the Judgment of our Saviour may 


indeed juſtly occafion terror. Well may 


they be afraid of appearing before the judg- 


| root of — who have ſcorned and 


deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed him and his religion. But to the s * * M. 


pious and the humble, no conſideration can — 


carry more comfort than that they are to 
appear in judgment before him who ſo 
loved the human race as to die for them; 


and from whom, therefore, may be ex- 


pected every favourable allowance which 


their caſe will admit. From the contem- 


plation of the Judge, let us 


Is the Gas in turn our Wong im 


towards the perſons who are to be judged. 
Theſe, we are again and again informed, 
ſhall, be all mankind; both the quick and. 


the dead; thoſe who ſhall then be found 
upon the earth; and all the paſt generations 


who have. finiſhed their courſe, and been 
long, ago gathered unto their fathers. Ne 


muſt all, lays. the text, appear before ibe 
Judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, —No privilege ſhall | 


exempt the great, no obſcurity ſhelter the 


low from the judgment of God. All the 
frivolous diſtinctions which faſhion - and 
vanity had introduced among men, ſhall at - 
that day be annihilated. | No longer ſhall. 

. | ve: 
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we then appear under the perſonated cha- 
raQers of high and low, of rich and poor, — 
Under the ſimple character of men and 


ſubjects of God, we ſhall be brought forth 


to be judged according to our works. In 
the one great diſtinction of good and bad, 


of righteous or wicked, all other diſtinctions 


hall then be eternally loſt.—Let the fore- 


- fight of this humble the pride of the oſten- 


tatious and the great. Thou who now car- 
rieſt thy head ſo high, ſhalt, upon the ſame 
footing with thy loweſt dependent, ſtand = 
before the tribunal of the Almighty. Thou 
who now oppreſſeſt thy weak brother with 


 Impunity, ſhalt then tremble for thine own 


ſafety as much, perhaps more than he. 


| For there is no reſpett F perſons with God. 


—The laſt day is juſtly ſtyled the day of 


tile revelation of the ſecrets of all hearts. 


Stripped- of all diſguiſe, the character of 


every man ſhall be unveiled to public view. 
Then ſhall the falſe friend be detected, the 


concealed ſlanderer be expoſed, the ſecret 


adulterer, the treacherous enemy, the hypo- 


en pretender, be all Trought to light. — 
What 
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What acheck ſhould the thoughts of this diſ- SE 2 
covery give to the arts of diſſimulation and 
falſchood ? What avails it thee, O wiſe man of 
the world! to paſs for a ſhort time with fair 
colours before the eye of men, if by the 
eye of God thou art already diſcovered, and 
ſhalt, at laſt, be diſcovered to the view of 
all mankind ? If now thou art ſo ſolicitous 

to conceal thy real character from the world, 
and canſt not bear that the deſigns and 
_ intrigues which have paſſed through thy 
mind in the courſe of but one day ſhould 
be all made known, doſt thou not tremble 
at the thought of the whole machinations 
of thy life being brought forth and pro- 
elaimed before aſſembled men and angels? 
-— At this great day too, when ſecret 
vice is made known in order to be pu- 
niſhed, ſecret virtue ſhall be diſcloſed and 
rewarded. The humble good man, who 
| Paſſed unnoticed through the obſcurity of 
private life ; whoſe days, if not marked by 
any ſplendid deeds, were ennobled by vir- 
tuous actions, ſhall then be . ſingled out 
from the crowd, and brought ferward as: 
the friend of God and Heaven. —The an- 

8 | oP 
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SER M. guiſh of the wicked, upon the diſcovery 
8 * and compariſon of the life of ſuch a perſon 
with their own, is thus beautifully deſcribed 
by one of the Apocryphal writers; - This 
"was he whom we bad ſometimes in deriſion, 
and a proverb of reproach. Me fools ac- 
counted his life madneſi, and his end to be 
 awithout honour, Nous he is numbered among 
the children of God, and his lot is among the 
 faints. But. we wearied ourſelves in the 
way of deftrudtion. What hath pride pro- 
led us? Or what good bath riches with 
our vaunting brought us? All thoſe things 
are paſſed away like a ſbadbu, and as à poſt 
3 that haſted by. But the righteous live for 
| evermore. Their reward alſo is with the 
Lord; and the care of them with the Mot 
High . From this view of the perſons 
who are to appear before the judgment-ſeat | 
of Chriſt, let u dr? 


In the third place, go on to the con- 

10 nen of the things for which they are 
to be judged. Theſe, we are told in the 
text, are all he things done in the body, 


br Q 2 — b 1 re | 
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| whether 
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whether they be good or bad, This is the 8 ER M. 
conſtant tenor of Scripture, that men are — 


to be judged according to their aftions. It 
is not ſaid that men are to be finally judged 
according to their principles or belief, but 
according to their works. This does not 


lead to any concluſion that principles ot 


belief are not eſſential in forming a cha- 
racter. 


of good actions. 
of principles. Whatever we may pretend 
as to our belief, it is the ſtrain of our 
actions that muſt ſhow whether our prin- 
ciples have been good or bad; and ſup- 


poſing them ever ſo good, whether we 


have allowed them to exert a proper in- 
fluence on our conduct. The conſtant 


doctrine of the Goſpel is, bj their fruits je 


| ſhall know them. Not every one that faith 


unto ine; Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the | 
will of my Father ſhall enter into the hing- 


dom of heaven*,—— Of all the actions we 


* Matth, vii. 21. 


. 


Without good principles it cannot 
be expected there can be any regular tenor 
But actions are the teſt 


have 
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SERM. have done, it is repreſented that, in the day 


3 of judgment ſtrict examination ſhall be 


taken. Not our public conduct only, and 
what we reckon the momentous parts of 


our life, but the indulgence of our private 


pleaſures, the amuſements of our ſecret 


' - thoughts and idle hours, ſhall be brought 


into account. According to that emble- 


matical repreſentation given in the Goſpel, 
which I before mentioned as an expreflive 
bgure, there is an inviſible pen always 


writing over our heads, and making 


an exact regiſter of all the tranſaQions of 
our life —How careful and circumſpet 
- ought this to render us over every part of 


our behaviour? If any of our actions were 
of a tranſient and fugitive nature; if they 


were to die with us, and to be forgotten 


as ſoon as we are gone, there might be 


ſome excule for a looſe and inconſiderate 


conduct. But we know the caſe to be 
widely different; and that what we are 


doing now,. we do for eternity. None of 
our actions periſh and are forgotten. They 
will all accompany us to the tribunal of 


God. 


CY 
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God. They will there teſtify, either for, ERM. — 
or againſt us; and however much we 9 1 
might wiſh to diſclaim ſome of them, they . 
may be conſidered as liſting up their voices Wi 
and ſaying, We are thine, for thou haſt 
“done us; we are thy works and we will 
follow thee!” 
It will now be ſaid, if 10 ſevere a ey 
5 wk be undergone for all we have done 
and thought, who ſhall be able to ſtand 
before God in judgment? How far from 
innocence ſhall the beſt of us be found at 
that day? — The thought is undoubtedly 
alarming. But let us not deſpond; we are 
' aſſured, there is forgiveneſs with God, that 
be may be feared. He is not extreme to mark 
| iniquity ; for be knows our frame and re- 
members we are duſt, Powerful is the atone- 
ment of our bleſſed Redeemer to procure 
pardon for the greateſt ſinner who has been 
penitent. We have all reaſon to believe, 
that amidſt numberleſs infirmities which 
attend humanity, what the great Judge will 
_ chiefly regard, is the habitual prevailing 
turn of our heart and life; how far we 
; Ii 2 _ bay 
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8 R M. have been actuated by a ſincere deſire to 
do our duty. This we know for certain, 


that all the meaſures of this judgment ſhall 
be conducted with moft perfect equity. 


God will not exact from any man what he 


bad never given him. He will judge him 
according to the degree of light that was 
afforded him, according to' the means of 


knowledge and improvement that were 
put into his hands. Hence, many a vir- 
tuous heathen ſhall be preferred before 
many mere profeſfors of Chriſtian faith. 
They ſhall come from the eaft and the weſt, 


| the north and the ſouth, and fit down in 


the kingdom of God; - when the children ow 


' the kingdom. are. caſf out. For, as the 


Apoſtle to the Romans hath taught us, 
they who ſinned without the late, that 


is, without knowledge of the written 


law, Hall periſh, ſhall be judged, | without 


the law; for when the Gentiles which have 


not the lau, do, by nature, the things 


contained in the, ia W, hg nn not 


1 47 „Lee, xii. 29. Man, viii. 11. | 
aA NET | : —_ 
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1b FEY are a law unto themſelves of SERM, 
In the account given by our Lord of the * 

procedure of the laſt judgment, in the 2 5th 
chapter of the Goſpel of Matthew, parti- 

cular ſtreſs is laid upon works of benefi- 

cence and mercy; on the hungry being fed, 

the naked being cloathed, and the ſick 

being viſited by the righteous. But though, 

in that parable, no virtues of any other 

kind are particularized, we are certainly 

not to infer any excluſion of other parts 

of duty; of piety, juſtice, temperance, and 

purity; as requilite to the character of the 

man, who, at the laſt day will be accepted 

by God. The ſcope of the parable was to 

impreſs that covetous and ſelfiſh nation of 

the Jews, to whom the parable was ad- 

dreſſed, with a deep ſenſe of the import- 

ance of thoſe virtues in which they were 

remarkably deficient, - and which are, in 

themſelves ſo eſſential, compaſſion and hu- 

manity to their brethren. It now only - 


| Femains, 


* Rom. ii. 12. 14. ; 
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In the laſt place to fix our attention on 
that final definitive ſentence which is to 
cloſe the whole procedure of the laſt day, 
and to terminate for ever the hopes and 


fears of the human race. The righteous 
are by the Great Judge called to eternal 


life and happineſs; and the wicked ap- 


pointed to go into everlaſting puniſhment. 


Alnto thoſe future habitations of the good 


and the bad, it is not ours to penetrate. 
All that we know is, that after the Judge 


hath pronounced the righteous to be the 
bleſſed of bis Father, they ſhall be caught up 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and jo 


. they ſhall be ever with the Lord*; received 


into manſions where all the inhabitants ſhall 


be bleſt; but where we are taught there 


ſhall be different degrees of exaltation and 


felicity, according to the advancement 
which men had made in holineſs and 


virtue; one glory of the fun, and another glory | 
of the moon, and another glory of the ſtars, 
and one ſtar di ering from another in n glory. 


* 1 The. I iv. 17. 11 Corinth, xv. 41. 
11 8 On 
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On the miſery prepared for the reprobate, S — 
it would be ſhocking to dwell; and in a — 
high degree improper and preſumptuous 
in us to deſcant on the degree and duration 
of thoſe puniſhments which infinite juſtice 
and wiſdom may ſee cauſe to inflict on the 


incurably wicked. The whole great 


ſcheme of Providence being now completed, 


and its ways fully juſtified to all rational 


beings, well may univerſal acclamations of 


praiſe ariſe from all the heavenly hoſts; 


Hallelujah to him that fitteth on the throne, 


and to the lamb of God, for ever and ever ! 


Great and marvellous are all thy works, 


| Lord God Almighty; juſt and true are all 
thy ways, thou King of Saints /——This 


earth which had been ſo long the theatre 


of human actions and human glory, having 
now accompliſhed the purpoſe for which, 
as a temporary ſtructure, it was erected, 


ſhall, at this conſummation of things, finally 
diſappear from the univerſe. The heavens 


Hall paſs away with a great noiſe; 

elements ſhall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth and the works that are + therein Hall 
* . Ti 5 be 
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Ig E. : M. be burnt Fe *; and its 4 1 or know it 


Ls ＋ us hear the concluſe on f the wa 
matter; Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this ts the whole of man; the whole of 
his duty, his intereſt, and his happineſs. 
It is the road to a comfortable life, to a 
peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For 
God, addeth the wiſe man, all bring every 
work into judgment, with every ſecret thing, 
_ obether it be good or whether it be evil. — 
Let the proſpect of this Judgment ſo dwell 
on. our minds as to produce that degree 
of ſeriouſneſs which, in this vain and 
changing world, becomes us as Chriſtians, 
becomes us as men. If it be our care 
to preſerve a good conſcience, and to do 
the things that are right, that judgment 
will not be to us an object of diſmay. On 
the contrary, amidſt the many diſcourage- 
ments which our virtuous endeavours meet 
with at preſent, it will be a comfort to 
| think that verily there i is a Juft God to Judge 


* 2 Pet. ili. 10. 


the 
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** earth, who ſhall in the end alle all SERM. 


crooked things ſtraight, and fully recom- 
penſe his ſervants for the hardſhips they 
may now ſuffer by perſevering 1 in the path 
of integrity.— This is the ſeaſon, not of 
_ reaping, but of ſowing; not of reſt and 
enjoyment, but of labour and combat. 
' You are now running the race; hereafter 
you ſhall receive the prize. You are now 
approving. your fidelity, in the midſt of 
trials; at the laſt day you ſhall receive the 
crown of the faithful. Be patient, therefore, 
ftabliſh your hearts; for the coming of the * 
Lord draweth nigh. The Judge is af 
ine; and his reware © ts with . 


A 
SHORT. ACCOUNT 


OF THE | | 
LIFE and CHARACTER 
oF. 


D. HUGH BLAIR. 


R. HUGH BLAIR was born in Edin- 


' burgh,. on the 7th day of April, 1718. 
His father, John Blair, a reſpectable merchant 
in that city, was a deſcendant of the ancient 
family of Blair, in Ayrſhire, and grandſon of 
the famous Mr. Robert Blair, Miniſter of St. 
. Andrew's, Chaplain to Charles I. and one 
of the moſt zealous and diſtinguiſhed clergy- 
men of the period in which he lived. This 

_ worthy man, though firmly attached to the 


cauſe of freedom, and to the Preſbyterian form 


ol church government, and though actively en- 


gaged 


— . — — —— a — — 2 — 
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| . in all the 9 adopted for their TS 


port; yet, by his ſteady, temperate conduct, 

commanded the reſpe& even of his opponents, 
In preference to all the other eccleſiaſtical 
leaders of the covenanting party, he was ſelected 
by the King himſelf to fill an office which, from 


the circumftances of the time, gave frequent 


acceſs to the Royal Perſon ; © becauſe,” ſaid 


his Majeſty, © that man is pious, prudent, 
„ learned, and of a meek and moderate calm 


e temper.” —His talents ſeem to have deſcended 
as an inheritance to his poſterity. For, of the 
two ſons who ſurvived him, David, the eldeſt, 


| was a clergyman of eminence in Edinburgh, 


father to Mr. Robert Blair, Miniſter of Athel- 
ſtonford, the celebrated author of the poem 


intitled The Grave; and grandfather to his 


Majeſty's Solicitor General for Scotland, whoſe 


maſculine eloquence and profound knowledge 
of law have, in the public eſtimation, placed 
him indiſputably at the head of the Scottiſh bar. 


From his youngeſt ſon Hugh, who engaged in 
buſineſs as a merchant, and had the honour to 


| fill a high ſtatiom in the magiſtracy of Edinburgh, 
ſprung the learned clergyman, who } is the ſub- 
ject of this narrative. 


9 Tag. 
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Tur views of Dr. Blair, from his earlieſt 
youth, were turned towards the Church, and 


his education received a ſuitable direction. 


After the uſual grammatical courſe at ſchool, 


he entered the Humanity Claſs in the Univerſity 
of Edinburgh, in October 1730, and ſpent 


eleven years at that celebrated ſeminary, afſidu- 


- ouſly employed in the literary and ſcientific 
ſtudies preſcribed by the Church of Scotland to 
all who are to become candidates for her licence 


to preach the Goſpel. During this important 5 


period, he was diſtinguiſhed among his com- 
panions both for diligence and proficiency ; and 
obtained from the Profeſſors under whom he 


ſtudied, repeated teſtimonies of approbation. 


One of them deſerves to be mentioned particu- 


larly, becauſe in his own opinion, it determined 
the bent of his genius towards polite literature. 


An eſſay, Ile! red va, or, On the Beautiful, 
written by him when a ſtudent of logic in the 
uſual courſe of academical exerciſes, had the 


good fortune to attract the notice of Profeſſor - 


* Stevenſon, and, with circumſtances honourable 


to the author, was appointed to be read in public 


* the concluſion. of the Seſſion. This mark 
| | c 
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of diſtinction made a deep impreſſion on his 


mind; and the eſſay which merited it, he ever 
after recollected with partial affection, and pre- 
ſerved to the day of his death as the firſt . 


| of his fame. 


Arx this time Dr. Blair commenced a method 

of ſtudy which contributed much to the ac- 
curacy and extent of his knowledge, and which 
he continued to practiſe occaſionally even after 


his reputation was fully eſtabliſhed. It conſiſted 
in making abſtracts of the moſt important works 
| which he read, and in digeſting them according 


to the train of his own thoughts. Hiſtory, in 

particular, he reſolved to ſtudy i in this manner; 
and, in concert with ſome of his youthful aſſo- 
ciates, he conſtructed a. very comprehenſive 
ſcheme of chronological tables, for receiving into 
its proper place every important fact that ſhould - 


dodccur. The ſcheme, deviſed by this young 
ſtudent for his own private uſe was afterwards 


improved, filled up, and given to the Public by 


| his learned friend Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, in his valuable work, „The 


* Chronology and Hiſtory of the World.” 


I 


l. 
* 
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Ix the year 3739, Dr. Blair took his degree 
of A. M. On that occaſion he printed and de- 
fended a theſis De Fundamentis et Obligatione 
Legis Nature, which contains a ſhort, but maſ- 
terly diſcuſſion of this important ſubje&, and 
exhibits in elegant Latin an outline of the moral 
principles, which have been ſince more fully 1 
unfolded and illuſtrated in his Sermons. . | 
| *- | | 


Tu Uaixerſiy of Edinburgh, about this 
= period, numbered among her pupils many young 
men who were ſoon to make a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in the civil, the eccleſiaſtical, and the | 
literary hiſtory of their country. With moſt 8 1 

of them Dr. Blair entered into habits of intimate 
connection, which no future competition or jea- 
louſy occurred to interrupt, which held then | 
united through life in their views of public good, | 13 
and which had the moſt beneficial influence 'on in 
their own improvement, on the progreſs of ele. | 
gance and taſte among their cotemporaries, and 14 
on the general intereſts of the community to = Lad | 
which they belonged. | wn 19 


' ON the completion of his academical courſe, _ 
he underwent the * trials before the bo 
Prefby. il 

5 


* 


Ss | 
| 
| 
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Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and received from that | 


| venerable body a licence to preach the Goſpel, on 
the 21ſt of October 1741. His public life now - 


commenced with very favourable proſpects. 


The reputation which he brought from the 


Univerſity was fully juſtified by his firſt appear- 
ances in the pulpit ;” and, in a few months, the 


fame of his eloquence procured for him a pre- 


ſentation to the pariſh of Coleſſie in Fife, where 
he was ordained to the office of the holy miniſ- 
try, on the 23d of September 1742. But he 
was not permitted to remain long in this rural 
retreat. A vacancy in the ſecond charge of the 


Canongate of Edinburgh furniſhed to his friends 


an opportunity of recalling him to a ſtation 
more ſuited to his talents. And, though one 


of the moſt popular and eloquent clergymen in 
the Church was placed i in competition with him, 
2 great majority of the electors decided in favour 


| of this young orator, and reſtored him in uly 


1743 to the bounds of his native city. 


Ix this ſtation Dr. Blair continued eleven 
years, diſcharging. with great fidelity and fuc- 
. ceſs the various duties of the paſtoral office: 
| | His 
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His diſcourſes from the pulpit in Neger at- 
tracted univerſal admiration. They were com- 
poſed with uncommon care; and, occupying a 
middle place between the dry metaphyſical diſ- 

cuſſion of one claſs of preachers, and the looſe 
incoherent declamation of another, they blended 
together, in the happieſt manner, the light of 
argument with the warmth of exhortation, and 
exhibited captivating ſpecimens of what had 

hitherto been rarely heard in Scotland, the po- 


liſhed, well-compacted, and regular AR 0 


oration. L 


In conſequence. 1 a call 1 the Wen 
Council and General- Seſſion of Edinburgh, he 
' was tranſlated from the Canongate to Lady 
Veſter's, one of the city churches, on the 11th 
of October 1754: and on the 15th day of June 
1758, he was promoted to the High Church of 
Edinburgh, the ” moſt | important eccleſiaſtical 
charge in the kingdom. To this charge he was 
raiſed at the requeſt of the Lords of Council and 
Seſſion, and of the other diſtinguiſhed official 

characters who have their ſeats in that church. 
And the uniform Camel ability and ſucceſs. 
Voi. V. % IA 
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which, for a period of more than forty years, 
accompanied all his miniſterial labours in that 
conſpicuous and difficult ſtation, ſufficiently 
evince the wiſdom of their choice. 


. his attention "LIK to have been 
devoted almoſt excluſively to the attainment 
of profeſſional excellence; and to the regular 
diſcharge of his parochial duties. No production 
of his pen had yet been given to the world by him- 
ſelf, except two ſermons preached on particular 
occaſions, ſome tranſlations, in verſe, of paſſages 
ol Scripture for the Plalmody of the Church, and 
a few articles in the Edinburgh Review; a pub- 
lication begun in 1755, and conducted for a 
| thort time by ſome of the ableſt men in the 
kingdom. But ſtanding as he now did at the 
head of his profeſſion, and releaſed by the labour 


of former years from the drudgery of weekly 


preparation for the pulpit, he began to think 
ſeriouſly on a plan for teaching ro others that 
art which had contributed ſo much to the eſta. 
bliſhment of his own fame. With this view, he 
| communicated to his friends a ſcheme of Lec- 


tures on Ane and, having obtained the 
| approbation 


DR. HUGH BLAIR, 


approbation of the Univerſity, he began to 
read them in the College on the 11th of De- 
cember 1759. To this undertaking he brought 
all the qualifications requiſite for executing it 


well; and along with them a weight of repu- 


tation, which could not fail to give effect to the 
leſſons he ſhould deliver. For, beſides the teſ- 
timony given to his talents by his ſucceſſive pro- 


motions in the Church, the Univerſity of St. 
Andrew's, moved chiefly by the merit of his 
eloquence, had in June 1757 conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. a literary honour which, at 


that time, was very rare in Scotland. Accord- 


ingly his firſt Courſe of Lectures was well at- 


tended, and received with great applauſe. The 
patrons of the Univerſity, convinced that they 


would form a valuable addition to the ſyſtem of | 
education, agreed in the following ſummer to 


inſtitute a rhetorical claſs, under his direction, as 


a permanent part of their academical eſtabliſh- | 


ment: and, on the 7th of April 1762, his Ma- 

jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed To erect and en- 
* dow a Profeſſorſnip of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and 


© to appoint Dr. Blair, in conſideration of his 


E approved 


\ 
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8 va qualifications, Regive Profeſſor there- 


« of, with a ſalary of C. 70. - Theſe Lectures | 
he publiſhed in 1783, when he retired from the 


labours of the office; and the general voice of 
the Public has pronounced them to be a moſt 
jucdicious, elegant, and comprehenſive ſyſtem of 
rules for forming the ſtyle and an the © 


taſte of youth. 


ABouT the time in which he was occupied | 


in laying the foundations of this uſeful inſtitution, 


he had an opportunity of conferring another im- 
portant obligation on the literary world, by the 


part which he acted in reſcuing from oblivion 
the poems of Oſſian. It was by the ſolicitation 


of Dr. Blair and Mr. John Home that Mr. Mac- 
pherſon was induced to publiſh his Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry; and their patronage was of 
eſſential ſervice in procuring the ſubſcription 
which enabled him to undertake his tour through 
the Highlands for collecting the materials of 


= Fingal, and of thoſe other delightful produc- 
tions which bear the name of Oſſian. To theſe 
productions Dr. Blair applied the teſt of genuine 


criticiſm, and ſoon after their publication gave 
an 
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an eſtimate of their merits in a Diſſertation, 
which, for beauty of language, delicacy of taſte, 
and acußeneſs of critical inveſtigation, has. few 
| parallels, It was printed in 1763, and ſpread 
the reputation of its author throughout Europe. 


Tux great objects of his literary ambition 
being now attained, his talents were for many 
years conſecrated ſolely to the important and 
peculiar employments of his ſtation. It was not 
till the year 1777 that he could be induced to 

favour the world with a volume of the Sermons 
which had ſo long furniſhed inſtruction and de- 
ght to his own congregation. But this volume 
being well received, the public approbation en- 
couraged him to proceed: three other volumes 
followed at different intervals; and all of them 
experienced a degree of ſucceſs of which few 
publications can boaſt, They circulated rapidly 
and widely wherever the Engliſh tongue ex- 
tends; they were ſoon-tranſlated into almoſt all 
te languages of Europe; and his preſent Ma. 
jeſty, with that wiſe attention to the intereſts of 
religion and literature which diſtinguiſhes: his 
reign, was - graciouſly pleaſed to judge them 
e * 3 worthy 
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| worthy of a public reward. By a royal mandate 
to the Exchequer in Scotland, dated July 25th, 
' * 1780, a penſion of C. 200 a- year was conferred 


on their author, which continued unaltered till | 
his death. 


Tux motives which gave rife to the preſent 


volume are ſufficiently explained by himſelf in 


his Addreſs to the Reader. The Sermons which 
it contains were compoſed at very different periods 
of his life; but they were all written out anew in 


| his own hand, and in many parts re-compoſed, 


during the courſe of laſt ſummer, after he had 


completed his eighty-ſecond year. They were 


delivered to the publiſhers about ſix weeks before 
his death, in the form and order in which they 


now appear. And it may gratify his readers to 


know, that the laſt of them which he compoſed, 


though not the laſt in the order adopted for pub- 
cation, was the Sermon on @ Life Diſſipation 
and Pleaſure a ſermon written with great dignity 


and eloquence, and which ſhould be regarded as 
his ſolemn parting admonition to a claſs of 
men, whoſe conduct is highly important to 


the community, and whoſe reformation and 


virtue 
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virtue he had long laboured moſt een to 
promote. 


Tax Sermons which he has given to the 
world are univerſally admitted to be models in 
their kind; and they will long remain durable 
monuments of the piety, the genius, and ſound - 

judgment of their author. But they formed 
only a ſmall part of the Diſcourſes he prepared 
for the pulpit. The remainder, modeſty led him 
to think unfit for the preſs; and, influenced by 
an excuſable ſolicitude for his reputation, he left 
behind him an explicit injunction that his nu- 
merous manuſcripts ſhould be deſtroyed. The 
greatneſs of their number was creditable to his 
_ Profeſſional character, and exhibited a convincing 
proof that his fame as a public teacher had been 
honourably purchaſed, by the moſt unwearied 
application to the private and unſeen labours of 
his office. It reſted on the uniform ' intrinſic 
excellence of his Diſcourſes, in point of matter 
and compoſition, rather than on foreign attrac- 


tions; for his delivery, though diſtinct, ſerious, 


and impreſſive, was not remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
by that magic charm of voice and action which 
Kk 4 Ty Nen 
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| eaptivates the ſenſes and i imagination, and which, 
in the eſtimation of ſuperficial hearers, conſtitutes 
the chief merit of a preacher. 


In that abs of his profeſſional FO 
| which regarded the government of the church, 

| | Dr. Blair was ſteadily attached to the cauſe of 
moderation. From diffidence, and perhaps from 

a certain degree of inaptitude for extemporary 
ſpeaking, he took a leſs public part in the con- 
teſts of eccleſiaſtical politics than ſome of his 
cotemporaries; and, from the ſame cauſes, he 
never would conſent to become Moderator of the 
General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland. 
But his influence among his brethren was ex- 
tenſive : his opinion, guided by that found up- 

| rightneſs of judgment, which formed the pre- 

| _ dominant feature of his intellectual character, 
Nad been always held in high reſpe& by the 
friends with whom he acted; and, for many of 
the laſt years of his life, it was received by them 
almoſt as a law. The great leading principle 

in which they cordially concurred with him, and 


; which directed all their meaſures, was to pre- 
ſerve 


— 
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ſerve the church, on the one ſide, from a faviſh, I | 

- corrupting dependance on the civil power; and, I} 

on the other, from a greater infuſion of demo * 

cratical influence than is compatible with good - "on 
order, and the eſtabliſhed ooplitution of the 

country. 


Tun reputation which he dba in the 
| diſcharge of his public duties, was well ſuſtained 

by the great reſpectability of his private character. | 

' Deriving from family affociations a ſtrong ſenſe $ 
of clerical decorum, feeling on his heart deep | 
impreſſions of religious and moral obligation, and | 
guided in his intercourſe with the world by the Ee 
| ſame correct and delicate taſte which appeared | 
in his writings, he was eminently diſtinguiſhed | 
through life by the prudence, purity, and dig --. 
©  Nified propriety of his conduct. His mind, by : | | 
conſtitution and culture, was admirably formed 
for enjoying happineſs. Well-balanced in itſelf 
by the nice proportion and adjuſtment of its | 3 
faculties, it did not incline him to any of thoſe ex- „ 
centricities, either of opinion or of action, which | 1 
are too often the lot of genius: free from all | 
| Ancture 
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tincture of envy, it delighted cordially in the 
: proſperity and fame of his companions : ſenſible | 
to the eſtimation in which he himſelf was held, 
it diſpoſed him to dwell at times on the thought 
of his ſucceſs with a ſatisfaction which he did 
not affect to conceal : inacceſſible alike to gloomy 


5 and to peeviſh impreſſions, it was always maſter | 


of its own movements, and ready, in an uncom- 
mon degree, to take an active and pleaſing in- 
tereſt ineverything, whether important or trifling, 
that happened to become for the moment the 
object of his attention. This habit of mind, 
tempered with the moſt unſuſpecting ſimplicity, 
and united to eminent talents and inflexible in- 
- tegrity, while it ſecured to the laſt his own reliſh 
of life, was wonderfully calculated to endear 
him to his friends, and to render him an invalu- 
able member of any ſociety to which he be- 
longed. Accordingly there have been few men 


more univerſally reſpected by thoſe who knew 


him, more ſincerely eſteemed in the circle of his 
- acquaintance, or more tenderly beloved by thoſe 
- who enjoyed the bleſling of his private and do. 


4 meſtic connection. 
In 


In April 1748, he 1 his couſin Katharine 


Bannatine, daughter of the Rev. James Banna- 


tine, one of the Miniſters of Edinburgh. By 


her he had a ſon who died in infancy, and a 


daughter, who lived to her twenty-firſt year, 
the pride of her parents, and adorned with all 


the accompliſhments that became her age and 


ſex. Mrs. Blair herſelf, a woman of great good 


ſenſe and ſpirit, was alſo taken from him a few 


years before his death, after ſhe had ſhared with 
the tendereſt affection in all his fortunes, and 


contributed near half a — to his oy 5 


h and comfort, 


Dx. Bram had been my of a feeble 


_ conſtitution of body; but as he grew up his 
conſtitution acquired greater firmneſs and vigour. 


| Though liable to occaſional attacks from ſome. 


of the ſharpeſt and moſt painful diſeaſes that 
afflict the human frame, he enjoyed a general 
ſtate of good health; and, through habitual 


cheerfulneſs, temperance, and care, ſurvived the 
uſual term of human life. For ſome years he 


2 had felt himſelf unequal to the fatigue of inſtruct- 
| ing his my . N from the pulpit; 
a 8 and, 
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and, under the impreſſion which this feeling 
produced, he has been heard at times to ſay 
with a ſigh, © that he was left almoſt the laſt 


« of his cotemporaries. Yet he continued to 
the end in the regular diſcharge of all his other 


_ official duties, and particularly in giving advice 


to the afflicted, who, from different quarters of 


the kingdom, ſolicited his correſpondence. . His 


laſt ſummer was devoted to the preparation of 
this volume of Sermons; and, in the courſe of 


it, he exhibited a Sa of underſtanding and 


capacity of exertion equal to that of his beſt days. 
He began the winter pleaſed with himſelf on 


account of the completion of this work; and his 
- friends were flattered with the hope that he 
might live to enjoy the acceſſion of emolument 
and fame which he expected it would bring. 
But the ſeeds of a mortal diſeaſe were lurking 
unperceived within him. On the 24 of De- 


cember 1800, he complained of a pain in his 


bowels, which, during that and the ere . day, 
gave him but little uneaſineſs; and he received 
as uſual the viſits of his friends. On the after- 
ncon of the 26th, the ſymptoms became violent 
and alarming :—he felt that he was approaching 


the 
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the end of his appointed courſe: and retaining 


'to the laſt moment the full poſſeſſion of his 
mental faculties, he expired on the morning of 
the 27th, with the compoſure and hope wines 
become a Chriſtian paſtor. 


Tar e for bl: death was uni- 


verſal and deep through the city which he 


| had fo long inſtructed and adorned. Its Magiſ- ! 
trates, participating in the general grief, ap- 
pointed his church to be put in mourning; and 


his colleague in it, the writer of this Narrative, 
who had often experienced the ineſtimable value 
of his counſel and friendſhip, delivered on the 


Sabbath after his funeral a diſcourſe to his con- 
gregation, with an extract from which this ac- _ 
count ſhall be cloſed. It is inſerted here at the 
particular requeſt of that very reſpeQable body 


of men who compoſed his Kirk Seſſion, and who, 


by their public approbation of this tribute to his 
memory, are deſirous of tranſmitting, with his 


Sermons, to poſterity a memorial of the vene- 
ration and eſteem with which his conduct had 
inſpired them. — After exhorting to contemplate 
and follow the patriarchs and ſaints of former 


3 | ages, 


Fog 
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ages, who, through faith and patience, inherit the 


| me, the Fan thus nn - 


.& In chi competition don attainment be 


te jt may be often uſeful to bring down your - 


& eye, from contemplating the departed worthies 
of diſtant times and countries, towards pat- 
<« terns of imitation that are endeared to you by 


* more tender ties. If, in the relations of life, 
you have had a connection, —if, in the circle 
t of your own family, you have had a father, 


« à huſband, or a brother, who diſcharged with 
«< exemplary fidelity the duties of his ſtation, 
« whom every tongue blefſed as the friend of 
« God and man, and who died as he lived, full 
« of faith and hope, place him before you as 


« the model of your conduct, —conceive him 
e bending from his ſeat in the ſkies, pleaſed with 
your attachment, deeply intereſted in your 


e ſucceſs, and cheering you in your labours of 
« love. His image will be as à guardian angel, 
to admoniſh you when dangers approach, to 


* rouſe within you every principle of virtuous 


< exertion, and to inſpire oo with ſtrength to 
1 overcome. | 
„ Ou 


CC 
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66 


5 Ir was the fortune of Dr. Blair to appear 
* at a period when the literature of his country 
was juſt beginning to receive poliſh and an 
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„ Our hearts, Chriſtians, have been deeply 


pierced with the loſs of a moſt valuable con- 


nection, of a venerable paſtor, who watched 


long for our ſouls, and, with the moſt un- 
wearied fidelity, pointed out to us the path 


of happineſs. To you, and to the general 
intereſts of pure religion, he was attached by 


many powerful obligations. A native of this 


city, and deſcended from a family which, in 
former times, had given ſeveral bright orna- 
* ments to the Church of Scotland, he felt the 


warmeſt tendencies of nature co-operating 


with the principles of duty, to call forth all 


his powers in the ſacred ſervice to which he 


was devoted. And, by the bleſſing of God 


on his induſtry, he roſe to an eminence in 


profeſſional merit, which has reflected dif. 
tinguiſhed honour on the city, on the church, 
and on the country which produced him. 


uſeful direction; and when it was emulouſly 
cultivated by a bright conſtellation of young 
| op | „ 


>, . 
* Darn. 1 1 
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„men who were deſtined to carry it to high | 
“ perfection. In concert with them he applied 


* himſelf with diligence and aſſiduity to all 
thoſe branches of ſtudy which could con- 
tribute to form him for the eloquence of the 


« pulpit. This was the department in which he 


s choſe to excel; to which all the forte of his 


& genius was directed; and in which he ſoon 


E felt that his efforts were to be ſucceſsful. For 


« from the very commencement of his theolo- 


_ © gical ſtudies, he gave preſages of his future | 


„ attainments; and, in the ſocieties of his 


« youthful companions, laid the foundations of 


& that ſplendid reputation which, through a long 


© life of meritorious ſervice, continued to in- 


e creaſe; and which has procured for him as a 


Mp religious inſtructor, acceſs to the underſtand- 


e 4. ings and the hearts of all the moſt cultivated 


inhabitants of the Chriſtian world. 


Jo you, my brethren, who have long en- 

N joyed the ineſtimable bleſſing of his immediate 

« inſtruction, it will not be neceſſary to deſcribe 

the qualities of that luminous, faſcinating elo- 

© quence, with which he was accuſtomed to 
warm 
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warm, and raviſh, and amend your hearts. 


Vou may have heard others who equal- 


led, or even excelled him in ſome of the 
requiſites of pulpit oratory, in occaſional pro- 


foundneſs of thought, in vivid flaſhes of ima- 


gination, or in pathetic addreſſes to the heart. 


But there never was a public teacher in 
whom all theſe requiſites were combined 


in juſter proportions, placed under the di- 


rection of a more exquiſite ſenſe of propriety, 


and employed with more uniform ſucceſs to 
convey uſeful and practical inſtruction. Stand- 


ing on the foundation of the Apoſtles and 
Prophets, he exhibited the doctrines of Chriſt 
in their genuine purity, ſeparated from the 
droſs of ſuperſtition, and traced with inimitable 


elegance, through all their beneficial inſſuence 


on the conſolation, on the order, and on the 
virtue both of public and private life. Hence 


his diſcourſes, uniting in the moſt perfect form 
the attractions of utility and beauty, gave a 


new and better tone to the ſtyle of inſtruction 
from the pulpit; and contributed in a remark- 


able degree to correct and refine the religious, 
the moral, and the literary taſte oF the times 


in which he lived. 


vol. V. 11111 . © 
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„Tux univerſal admiration which attended 
«his: miniſterial labours, was ſome recompence 


sto him for the exertions they had coſt. But 


& his chief recompence aroſe from the con- 


ſciouſneſs of having contributed ſo eminently 


<« to edify the Church of Chriſt, and from the 
« improving influence which his labours had ſhed 
* on his own heart. For he was at home and 
e jn himſelf the perfect image of that meekneſs, 
6 fimplicity, gentleneſs, and contentment, which 
1 his writings recommend. He was long happy 
« in his domeſtic relations; and, though doomed 
« at laſt to feel, through their loſs in ſucceſſion, 
ce the heavieſt ſtrokes of afflition; yet his mind, 


* fortified by religious habits, and buoyed up 


« by his native tendency to contentment, ſuſ- 


e tained itfelf on God, and enabled him to per- 


cc ſevere to the end in the active and cheer- 
« ful diſcharge of the duties of his ſtation; pre- 


« paring for the world the bleſſings of elegant 


« inſtrugion; tendering to the mourner the 


leſſons of divine conſolation ; guiding the 


“ young by his counſels ; aiding the meritorious 
« with his influence; and ſupporting, by his 
« voice and by his conduct, the civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical inſtitutions of his Country. 
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® Wrrir ſuch diſpoſitions and habits it was 


. natural that he ſhould enjoy a diſtinguiſhed 
* portion of felicity. And perhaps there never 
was a man who experienced more completely 
e that the ways of wiſdom are ways of pleaſantneſs „ 


&* and that all her paths are peace. His Country 


e was proud of his merits, and at different times 


e conferred on him, through the hands of the 
Sovereign, the moſt honourable and ſubſtan- 


tial proofs of her approbation : foreign lands 
«* learned from him the way of falvation : he 


« ſaw marks of deference and reſpe& wherever 
<< he appeared: and he felt within himſelf the 
% gratulations of a good conſcience, and the 
© hope of immortality. It was peculiarly de- 
_ © lightful to ſee him in the lateſt period of his 


life, at the venerable age of eighty-two, look- 
e ing back on almoſt threeſcore years ſpent in 
te the public ſervice of his God, pleaſed with the 


e recollections which it gave, poſſeſſing a mind 
& ſtill vigorous and clear, the delight of his 
« friends, ſenſible to the attentions which they 
paid to him, burning with zeal for the good of 


« the Church, and, with all the ardour of youth- 
ee ful ambition, preparing the materials of a new | 


cc claim to the gratitude and admiration of poſte- 
Llz 1 rity. 
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e rity, In this active ſtate of preparation, with 
the lamp of life ſtill clear and bright, he was 
found by the Great Lord of all when he came 
e to ſay It is enough ;* and, after a ſingle 
night of pain, to call him gently to his reſt. 


Hz has gone to give an account of his 
„ ſtewardſhip.— The Church mourns in him the 

| <& loſs of her brighteſt ornament. —Let us ſub- | 
„ mit to the ſtroke with reſignation and rever- 
e ence; and, as the moſt acceptable proof of 
<« reſpect to his memory, let us learn to PRs 


the leſſons which he taught.“ 
k FIN LAYSON. 


Epinzurens 
March 31h, 1801. 
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